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EBNO AND AN AST Asms, EMPERORS OF THE BAST. BIRTH, EDL* 

CATION, AND FIRST EXPLOITS OF THEODORIC THE OSTROGOTH. 

HIS INVASION AND CONQUEST OF ITALY. THE GOTHIC 

KINGDOM OF ITALY. STATE OF THE WEST. MILITARY AND 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. THE SENATOR BOETHIUS. LAST ACTS 

AND DEATH OF THEODORIC. 

After the fall of the Roman empire in the West, an inter- 
ral of fifty years, till the memorable reign of Justinian, in 
^intly marked by the obscure names and imperfect annals of 
Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin, who successively ascended to the 
throne of CJonstantinople. During the same period, Italy 
revived and flourished under the government of a Gothic king, 
who might have deserved a statue among the best and bravest 
of the ancient Romans. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the fourteenth in lineal descent of 
the royal line of the Amali,* was born in the neighborhood of 

'' Jomandes (de Rebus Getida, c. 13, 14, p. 629, 630, edit. Grot) liaa 
^«wn the pediCTee of Theodoric from Gapt, one of the Ansea or Demi- 
gods, who lived about the time of Domitian. Cassiodorus, the first 
who celebrates the royal race of the Amali, (Viriar. viil 6, iz. 26« 
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VifiDiia* two years after the death of Attila-f A recent vic- 
tory had restored the independence of the Ostrogoths ; and 
the three brothers, Walamir, Theodemir, apd Widimir, who 
ruled that warlike nation with united counsels, had separaUily 
pitched their habitations in the fer^i^e dicmgh desolate province 
of Pannonia. The Huns still threatened their revolted sub- 
jects, but their hasty attack w^s .liepelled by the single forces 
of Walarair, and the news of* hjar victory reached the distant 
camp of his brother in tbe same auspicious moment that 
the ^vorite concubine of Theodemir was delivered of a son 
and heir. In the eighth year of his age, Theodoric was* 
reluctantly yielded, by his father to the public interest, as the 
pledge of an alliaTi^Q which Leo, emperor of the East, had 
consented to purchase by an annual subsidy of three hundred 
pounds of gqld. >The royal hostage was educated at Coustaa- 
tinople witE^.cSire and tenderness. His body was formed to 
all the.'exe'reises of war, his mind was expanded by the habits 
of liberal 'conversation ; he frequented the schools of the 
most ikiiful masters; but he disdained or neglected the arts 
of-Gc^ece, and so ignorant did he always remain of the first 
elements of science, that a rude mark was contrived to rep- 
resent the signature of the illiterate king of Italy.* As soon 
as he had attained the age of eighteen, he was restored to the 



z. 2, XL 1,) reckons the grandson of Theodoric as the xriith in descent 
Peringsciold (the Swedish commentator of Cochlceus, Vit Theodoric. p* 
271, Ac, Stockholm, 1699) labors to connect this genealc^y with the 
legends or traditions of his native country.* 

^ More correctly on the banks of the Lake Pelso, (Nieusiedler-see,) 
near Camuntum, almost on the same spot where Marcus Antoninus 
composed his meditations, (Jomandes, c. 52, p. 659.' Severin. Panno- 
nia Illustrata, p. 22. Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. (torn. i. p. 850.) 

' The four first letters of his name (9E0A) were inscribed on a 
t^old plate, and when it was fixed on the paper, the king drew his pen 
through the intervals (Anonym. Valesian. ad calcem AmuL MarcoHm 
p. 722.) This authentic fact, with the testimony of Procopius, oi at 



* Amala was a name of hereditary sanctity and honor among the Visi- 
goths. It enters into the names of Amalaberga, Amaia saintha, (8>Yinthei 
means strength,) Amalafred, Amalarich. In the poem of the Nibelangen 
written three hundred ^ears later, the Ostrogoths are called the Amilongon 
According to Wachter it means, unstained, from the privative a, and mala 
a stain. It is pure Sanscrit, Amalsi, immacnlatus. Schlegel. ludisclie Bibli 
•thek, 1. p. 233.— M. 

t The date of Theodoric's birth is not accurately determiaed. W« ctj 
kardly err. observes Manso in placing it between the veari 453 ftn4 l&l. 
Ifanso, Gtrtchichte aes Ost Gothischen Reichs, p. 14. — M. 
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ivishes of the Ostrogoths, whom the emperor aspired to gain 
•»y liberality and confidence. Walarair had fallen in battle ; 
the youngest of the brothers, Widimir, had led away into 
Italy and Gaul an army of Barbarians, and the whole nation 
acknowledged for their king the father of Theodoric. Hia 
ferocious subjects admired the strength and stature of thei^* 
young prince ; * and he soon convinced them that he had not 
degenerated from the valor of his ancestors. At the head of 
six thousand volunteers, he secretly left the camp in quest of 
adventures, descended the Danube as lar as Singidunum, or 
Belgrade, and soon returned to his father with the spoils of a 
Sarmatian king whom he had vanquished and slain. Such 
triumphs, however, were productive only of fame, and the 
invincible Ostrogoths were reduced to extreme distress by the 
want of clothing and food. They unanimously resolved to 
desert their Pannonian encampments, and boldly to advance 
into the warm and wealthy neighborhood of the Byzantine 
court, which already maintained in pride and luxury so many 
bands ef confederate Goths. After proving, by some acts of 
hostility, that they could be dangerous, or at least troublesome, 
enemies, the Ostrogoths sold at a high price their reconciliation 
and fidelity, accepted a donative of lands and money, and were 
intrusted with the defence of the Lower Danube, under the 
command of Theodoric, who succeeded after his father's death 
to the hereditary throne of the Amali.' 

A hero, descended from a race of kings, must have despised 
the base Isaurian who was invested with the Roman pur- 
ple, without any endowment of mind or body, without any 
advantages of royal birth, or superior qualifications. After 

least of the contemporary Goths, (Gothla L I c. 2, p. 311,) far out- 
weighs the vague praises of Ennodius (Sirmond. Opera, torn. i. p. 1696) 
and llieophanes, (Chronograph, p. 112.)* 

* Statura est quse resignet proceritate regnantem, (Ennodius, p. 
I ^^14.) The bishop of Pa via (I mean the ecclesiastic who wished to be 
a bishop) then proceeds to celebrate the complexion, eyes, hands, &c , 
of his sovereign. 

' The state of the Ostrogoths, and the first years of Theodoric, are 
found in Jornandes, (c. 52 — 56, p. 689 — 696) and Malchus, (Excerpt 
Logit p. 78 — 80,) who erroneously styles him the son of Walamir. 



• L« Bean and his Commentator, M. St. Martin, support, though wiifc 
CM very satisfactory evidence, the opposite opinion. Bat Lord Mahon (Lift 
a Bolif>arius, p. 19) urges the mudi stronger argument, the Byzantine ed» 
«nioa of Theodoric— M. 
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tho failure of the Theodosian life, the choice of Pulcheria 
and of the senate might he justified in some measure by the 
characters of Martin and Leo, but the latter of these princes . 
confirmed and dishonored his reign by the perfidious murder 
of Aspar and his sons, who too rigorously exacted the debt 
of gratitude and obedience. The inheritance of Leo and of 
the East was peaceably devolved on his infant grandson, the 
son of his daughter Ariadne ; and her Isaurian husband, the 
fortunate Trascalisseus, exchanged that barbarous sound for 
the Grecian appellation of Zeno. After the decease of the 
elder Leo, he approached with unnatural respect the throne 
of his son, humbly received, as a gift, the second rank in the 
empire, and soon excited the public suspicion on the sudden 
and premature death of his young colleague, whose life could 
no longer promote the success of his ambition. But the 
palace of Constantinople was ruled by female infiiuence, and 
agitated by female passions : and Verina, the widow of Leo, 
claiming his empire as her own, pronounced a sentence of 
deposition against the worthless and ungrateful seisant on 
whom she alone had bestowed the sceptre of the East* As 
soon as she sounded a revolt in the ears of Zeno, he fled with 
precipitation into the mountains of Isauria, and her brother 
i3asiliscus, already infamous by his African expedition,* was 
unanimously proclaimed by the servile senate. But the reign 
of the usurper was short and turbulent. Basiliscus presumed 
to assassinate the lover of his sister ; he dared to offend the 
lover of his wife, the vain and insolent Harmatius, who, in 
the midst of Asiatic luxury, affected the dress, the demeanor, 
and the surname of Achilles.* By the conspiracy of the 
malecontents, Zeno was recalled from exile ; the armies, the 
capital, the person, of Basiliscus, were betrayed; and his 
whole family was condemned to the long agony of cold and 
hunger by the inhuman conqueror, who wanted courage to 
encounter or to forgive his enemies.* The haughty spirit of 

* Theophanes (p. Ill) inserts a copy of her sacred letters to the 

provinces ; tare 5ti rd Paot\eiov fiftirepSv krri . . . «a( brrl irpoj(^stpraaftetia 

fiaatXia TpaaKoWtvaTovy <&c. Such female preteosions would h«fe 
Mt>Di8hed the slaves of the^r«^ Gsesars. 

' Vol. iii. p. 504—608. 

' Suidas, torn. i. p. 832, 833, edit Kuster. 



* Joannes Lydus accuses Zeno of timidity, or, rather, of cowardioe ; IM 
Mirchased ar ignoniinioos peace from the enemies of thr: empire, whom ht 
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Verina was still incapable of submission or repose. She pro- 
voked the enmity of a favorite general, embraced his cause 
as soon as he was disgraced, created a new empeior in Syria 
and Egypt,* raised an army of seventy thousand men, and 
persisted to the last moment of her life in a fruitless rebellion, 
which, according to the fashion of the age, had been predicted 
by Christian hermits and Pagan magicians. While the East 
was afflicted by the passions of Verina, her daughter Ariadne 
was distinguished by the female virtues of mildness an<i 
fidelity ; she followed her husband in his exile, and after his 
restoration, she implored his clemency in favor of her mother. 
On the decease of Zeno, Ariadne, me daughter, the mother, 
and the widow of an emperor, gave her hand and the Im- 
perial title to Anastasius, an aged domestic of the palace, 
who survived his elevation above twenty-seven years, and 
whose character is attested by the acclamation of the people, 
" Reign as you have lived ! " • f 

Whatever fear or affection could bestow, was profusely 
lavished by Zeno on the king of the Ostrogoths ; the rank of 
patrician and consul, the command of the Palatine troops, an 
equestrian statue, a treasure in gold and silver of many thou- 
sand pounds, the name of son, and the promise of a rich and 
honorable wife. As long as Theodoric condescended to serve, 
he supported with courage and fidelity the cause of his bene- 
factor ; his rapid march contributed to the restoration of Zeno ; 
and in the second revolt, the Walamirs, as they were called, 

* The contemporary histories of Malchus and Candidus are lost; 
but some extracts or ^agments have been saved by Photius, (Izxviii. 
Ixziz. p. 100 — 102,) donstantiDe Porphyrogenitus, (Elxcerpt Leg. 
p. 78 — 97,) and in various articles of the Lexicon of Suidas. The 
Chronicles of Marcellinus (Imago Historia) are originals for the reigns 
of Zeno and Anastasius; and I must acknowle^e, almost for the 
lost time, my obligations to the large and accurate collections of Tilla- 
mont, (Hist des Emp. tom. vi p. 472 — 652). 



dared not meet in battle; and employed his whole tune at home in eon- 
fiscations and executions. Lydas, de Magist. iii. 45, p. 230. — M. 

• Named Illus. — M. 

t The Paiiegyri; of Procopius of Gaza, (edited by Villoison in his Apec* 
dota Greeca, and reprinted in the new edition of the Byzantine historians 
by Niebahr, in the same vol. with Dexippas and Ennapins, viii. p. 488, 
518,) was anknown to Gibbon. It is vague and pedantic. an(l cor taint 
f?w &cts. The same criticism will apply to the poetical jianegyric of Pris- 
cian edited from the MS. of Bobbio by Ang. Mai. Priscian, the grsin* 
Buuian, Niebuhr ar^es from this work, must have been bnni in the kbi 
. not m either otthe Asiatic Cesareas. Pref. p. xi. — M. 
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pursued aud pressed the Asiatic rebels, till they left an easy 
victory to the Imperial troops." But the faithful servant was 
suddenly converted into a formidable enemy, who spread the 
flames of war from Constantinople to the Adriatic ; many flour- 
ishing cities were reduced to ashes, and the agriculture of 
Thrace was almost extirpated by the wanton cruelty of the 
Goths, who deprived their captive peasants of the right hand that 
guided the plough." On such occasions, Theodoric sustained 
the loud and specious reproach of disloyalty, of ingratitude, 
and of insatiate avarice, which could be only excused by the 
hard necessity of his situation. He reigned, not as the mon- 
arch, but as the minister of a ferocious people, whose spirit 
was unbroken by slavery, and impatient of real or imaginary 
insults. Their poverty was incurable ; since the most liberal 
donatives were soon dissipated in wasteful luxury, and the 
most fertile estates became barren in their hands ; they de- 
spised, but they enned, the laborious provincials ; and when 
their subsistence had failed, the Ostrogoths embraced the 
familiar resources of war and rapine. It had been the wish 
of Theodoric (such at least was his declaration) to lead a 
peaceful, obscure, obedient life on the confines of Scythia, till 
the Byzantine court, by splendid and fallacious promises, 
seduced him to attack a confederate tribe of Goths, who had 
been engaged in the party of Basiliscus. He marched from 
his station in Maesia, on the solemn assurance that before he 
reached Adrianople, he should meet a plentiful convoy of 
provisions, and a reenforcement of eight thousand horse and 
thirty thousand foot, while the legions of Asia were encam)>ed 
at Heraclea to second his operations. These measures were 
disappointed by mutual jealousy. As he advanced into 
Thrace, the son of Theodemir found an inhospitable solitude, 
and his Gothic followers, with a heavy train of horses, of 
mules, and of wagons, were betrayed by their guides among 



*• In ipsis congressionia tuaa foribus cessit invasor, cum profugo per 
te sceptra redderentur de salute dubitantl Ennodius then proceeds 
(p. 15y6, 1697, torn. i. Sirmond.) to transport his hero (on a flying 
dragon ?) into ^Ethiopia, beyond the tropic of Cancer. The evidence 
of the Valesian Fragment, (p. 717,) Liberatus, (Brev. Eutych. c. 26 
p 118,) and Theophanes, (p. 112,) is more sober and rational. 

*^ This cruel practice is specially imputed to the Triarian Goths, 
lesp barbarous, as it should seem, than the Walamirn ; but the son of 
Thendomir is charged with the ruin of many Roman cities, (Malchu^ 
Exciirpt Leg ]\ 96.) 
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the rocks and precipices of Mount Sondis, wbeie Le i;^as a»* 
•aulted by the arms and invectives of Theodoric the son :J Tri- 
arius. From a neighboring height, his artful nva{ harangued 
the camp of the Wcdamirs, and branded their leader with the 
opprobrious names of child, of madman, of perjured traitor, the 
enemy of his blood and nation. "Are you ignorant," ex- 
claimed the son of Triarius, " that it is the constant policy of 
the Romans to destroy the Goths by each other^s swords ? Are 
you insensible that the victor in this unnatural contest will be 
exposed, and justly exposed, to their implacable revenge? 
Where are those warriors, my kinsmen and thy own, whoso 
widows now lament that their lives were sacrificed to thy rash 
ambition ? "Where is the wealth which thy soldiers possessed 
when they were first allured from their native homes to enlist 
under thy standard ? Each of them was then master of three 
or four horses ; they now follow thee on foot, like slaves, through 
the deserts of Thrace ; those men who were tempted by lie 
hope of measuring gold with a bushel, those brave men who 
are as free and as noble as thyself.^' A language so well suited 
to the temper of the Goths excited clamor and discontent ; and 
the son of Theodemir, apprehensive of being left alone, was com- 
pelled to embrace his brethren, and to imitate the example of 
Roman perfidy." * 

In every state of his fortune, the prudence and firmness of 
Tlieodoric were equally conspicuous ; whether he threatened 
Constantinople at the head of the confederate Goths, or re- 
treated with a faithful band to the mountains and sea-coast of 
Epirus. At length the accidental death of the son of Tri- 
arius" destroyed the balance which the Romans had been 

" Jornandes (c. 66, 67, p. 696) displays the services of Theodoric, 
tonfesses his rewards, but aissembles his revolt, of which such curious 
details have been preserved by Malchus, (Excerpt. Legat p. *78 — 97.) 
Marcellinus, a domestic of Justinian, under whose ivth consulship (A. D 
684) he composed his Chronicle, (Scaliger, Thesaurus Temporum, P. it 
pi 34 — 57,) betrays his prejudice and passion : in Grseciam debacchan- 
tem . . . Zenonis munincentia pene pacatus . . . beneficiis nunquain 
Batiatus, &c. 

'* As he was riding in his own camp, an unruly horse threw him 



" Qibbon has omitted macfa of the f complicated intrigues of the Bvzantina 
eoart with the two Tbeodorics. The weak emperor attempted to play tnon 
one against the other, and was himself in tarn insulted, and the empire rav- 
aged, by both. The details of the successive alliance and revolt, ol hoslU^ 
■nd of union, between the two Gothic chieftains, to dictate terms to the 
peror. may be found in Malchus. — M. 
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■o anxions to presence, the whole nation acknowledged the 
tnpremacj of the Amali, and the Byzantine court sudecribed 
an ignominious and oppressive treaty.'^ The senate had al- 
ready declared, that it was necessary to choose a party among 
the Goths, since the public was unequal to the support of their 
united forces ; a subsidy of two thousand pounds of gold, with 
the ample pay of thirteen thousand men, were required for the 
least ci>n8iderable of their armies ; '* and the Isaurians, who 
guarded not the empire but the emperor, enjoyed, besides the 
privilege of rapine, an annual pension of five thousand pounds. 
The sagacious mind of Theodoric soon perceived that he was 
odious to the Romans, and suspected by the Barbarians : he 
understood the popular murmur, that his subjects were ex- 
posed in their frozen huts to intolerable hardships, while their 
king was dissolved in the luxury of Greece, and he prevented 
the painful alternative of encountering the Goths, as Uie cham- 
pion, or of leading them to the field, as the enemy, of Zeno. 
Embracing an enterprise worthy of his courage and ambition, 
Theodoric addressed the emperor in the following words: 
•'Although your servant is maintained in aflBuence by your 
liberality, graciously fisten to the wishes of ray heart I Italy, 
the inheritance of your predecessors, and Rome itself, the head 
and mistress of the world, now fluctuate under the violence 
and oppression of Odoacer the mercenary. Direct me, with 
my national troops, to march against the tyrant If I fall, 
you will be relieved from an expensive and troublesome friend : 
if, with the divine permission, I succeed, I shall govern in your 
name, and to your glory, the Roman senate, and the part of 
the republic delivered from slavery by my victorious arms.** 
The proposal of Theodoric was accepted, and perhaps had 
been suggested, by the Byzantine court But the forms of the 
commission, or grant, appear to have been expressed with a 
prudent ambiguity, which might be explained by the event; 
and it was left doubtful, whe,ther the conqueror of Italy should 
reign as the lieutenant, the vassal, or the ally, of the emperor of 
the East" 

•gaiDst the poiDt of a spear which hung before a tent, or was fixed oi 
a wagon^ (Marcellia in Chron. Evagrius, L iii. c 25.) 

'* See Malchus (p. 91) and Evagrius, (1. iii. c. 85.) 

'* Malchus, p. 85. In a single action, which was decided by tlie skDl 
•mI discipline of Sabinian, Theodoric could lose 5000 men. 

*• Jornandes (c. 57, p. 696, 697) has abridged the great histoiy of 
Caaeiodorua. See, compare^ and reconcile lYocopius, (Gothic. 1. 1 c I,) 



t 
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The reputation both of the leader and of the war difiu»ed 
a universal ardor; the Walamirs were multiplied by th* 
Gothic swarms already engaged in the service, or seated in 
the provinces, of the empire ; and each bold Barbarian, who 
had heard of the wealth and beauty of Italy, was impatient 
to seek, through the most perilous adventures, the possession 
of such enchanting objects. The march of Theodoric must 
be considered as the emigration of an entire people; the 
wives and children of the Goths, their aged parents, and most 
precious effects, were carefully transported; and some idea 
may be formed of the heavy baggage that now followed the 
camp, by the loss of two thousand wagons, which had been 
sustained in a single action in the war of Epirus. For their 
subsistence, the Goths depended on the magazines of com 
which was ground in portable mills by the hands of their 
women ; on the milk and flesh of their flocks and herds ; on 
the casual produce of the chase, and upon the contributions 
which they might impose on all who should presume to dis- 
pute the passage, or to refuse their friendly assistance. Noc- 
withstanding these precautions, they were exposed to the dan- 
ger, and almost to the distress, of ^mine, in a march of seven 
hundred miles, which had been undertaken in the depth of a 
rigorous winter. Since the fall of the Roman power, Dacia 
and Pannonia no longer exhibited the rich prospect of popu- 
lous cities, well-cultivated fields, and convenient highways : the 
reign of barbarism and desolation was restored, and the tribes 
of Bulgarians, (repidae, and Sarmatians, who had occupied the 
vacant province, were prompted by their native fierceness, or 
the solicitations of Odoacer, to resist the progress of his enemy. 
Tn many obscure though bloody buttles, Theodoric fought and 
vanquished ; till at length, surmounting every obstacle by skil- 
ful conduct and persevering courage, he descended from the 
Julian Alps, and displayed his invincible banners on the con- 
fines of Italy." 

Odoacer, a rival not unworthy of his arms, had already 
occupied the advantageous and well-known post of the River 
Son tins, near the ruins of Aquileia, at the head of a powerful 



the Valusian Fi-agmcnt, (p. YIS,) Theophanes, (p. 113,) and Marcelliutu^ 
(in Ohroa) 

" Theodoric's march is supplied and illustrated by Ennodius, (p 
IM8— 1602,) when the bombast of the oration is translatpd into mi 
language of common sense. 

A* 
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hoet^ wLose independent kings^ or leaders disdttioed the 
duties of subordination and the prudence of delays. Nc 
sooner had Theodoric gained a short repose and refreshment 
Li his wearied cavalry, than he boldly attacked the fortifica- 
tions of the enemy; the Ostrogoths showed more ardor to 
acquire, than the mercenaries to defend, the lands of Italy; 
and the reward of the first victory was the possession of the 
Venetian province as far as the walls of Verona. In the 
neighborhood of that city, on the steep banks of the rapid 
Adige, he was opposed by a new army, reenforced in ita 
numbers, and not impaired in its courage: the contest was 
more obstinate, but the event was still more decisive ; Odoa^ 
cer fled to Ravenna, Theodoric advanced to Milan, and the 
vanquished troops saluted their conqueror with loud acclama- 
tions of respect and fidelity. But their want either of con- 
stancy or of ^th soon exposed him to the most imminent 
danger; his vanguard, with several Gothic counts, which 
had been rashly intrusted to a deserter, was betrayed and 
destroyed near Faenza by his double treachery ; Odoaoer 
again appeared master of the field, and the invader, strongly 
intrenched in his camp of Pavia, was reduced to solidt the 
aid of a kindred nation, the Visigoths of Gaul. In the course 
of this History, the most voracious appetite for war will be 
abundantly satiated; nor can I much lament that our dark 
and imperfect materials do not afford a more ample narrative 
of the distress of Italy, and of the fierce conflict, which was 
finally decided by the abilities, experience, and valor of the 
Gothic king. Immediately before the battle of Verona, he 
visited the tent of his mother " and sister, and requested, that 
on a day, the most illustrious festival of his life, they would 
adorn him with the rich garments which they had worked with 
their own hands. "Our glory," said he, "is mutual and 
inseparable. You are known to the world as the mother of 

" Tot reges, Ac, (Ennodius, p. 1602.) We must recollect how mach 
ilia royal title wor multiplied and degraded, and that the merc«aariefl 
•f Italy were the fragments of many tribes and nations. 

" See Ennodius, p. 1603, 1604. Since the orator, in the king's 
presence, could mention and praise his mother, we may conclude that 
the magnanimity of Theodoric was not hrjrt by the vulgar reproacbei 
#1 concubine and bastard.* 



* QiblK)D here assumes that the mother of Theodoric was the coDcabirc 
•I TbctNlemir, which he leaves doubtful ir the text — M. 
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Tbeodoric ; and it becomes roe to prove, that I am the genu- 
iiie oflfepring of those heroes from whom I claim my descenO 
The wife or concubine ofTheodemir was inspired with the 
spirit of the German matrons, who esteemed their sons' honor 
far above their safety; and it is reported, that in a deeper ite 
action, when Theodoric himself was hurried along by the 
torrent of a flying crowd, she boldly met them at the entrance 
of the camp, and, by her generous reproaches, drove them 
pack on the swords of the enemy.** 

From the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, Theodoric 
reigned by the right of conquest; the Vandal ambassadors 
surrendered the Island of Sicily, as a lawful appendage of his 
kingdom ; and he was accepted as I) e deliverer of Rome by 
the senate and people, who had shut their gates against the 
flying usurper.*' Kavenna alone, secure in the fortifications 
of art and nature, still sustained j^ siege of almost three years ; 
and the daring sallies of Odoacer carried slaughter and dis- 
may into the Gothic camp. At length, destitute of provisions 
and hopeless of relief, that unfortunate monarch yielded to 
the groans of his subjects and the clamors of his soldiers. 
A treaty of peace was negotiated by the bishop of Ravenna ; 
the Ostrogoths were admitted into the city, and the hostile 
kings consented, under the sanction of an oath, to rule with 
equal and undivided authority the provinces of Italy. The 
event of such an agreement may be easily foreseen. After 
Yome days had been devoted to the semblance of joy and 
friendship, OdoaW, in. the midst of a solemn banquet, was 
stabbed by the hand, or at lea^t by the command, of his rival. 
Secret and eflectual orders had been previously despatched; 
the faithless and rapacious mercenaries, at the same moment, 
and without resistance, were universally massacred; and the 
royalty of Theodoric was proclaimed by the Goths, with tho 

*' This anecdote is related on the modem but respectable authority 
of Sigonius, (Op. torn. I p. 680. De Occident. Imp.i zv. :) his wordn 
are curious: "would you return?'* iic She pre%ez«ted and abnoi^t 
#splayed the original recesi?.* 

" Hist MisceU. L zv., a Roman history from Janus to the izth 
century, an Epitome of Eutropius, Paulus Diaconus, and Theopbanosi 
which Muratori has publishea from a MS. in the Ambrosiaq library^ 
(Script Rerum Italicarum, torn. L p. 100.) 

' The aathority of Sigonius would scarcely have weijp^hed with Oibboa 
except for an indecent anecdote. I hf^ve fi repQllection qf a Bii||ibir story ia 
of the Italian wars. — M. 
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lardy ) reluctant, ambiguous consent of the emperor of the 
East. The design of a conspiracy was imputed, acconling 
to the usual forms, to the prostrate tyrant ; but his innocence, 
and the guilt of his conqueror," are sufficiently proved by the. 
advantageous treaty which force would not sincerely have 
granted, nor weakness have rashly infringed. The jealousy 
of power, and the mischief of discord, may suggest a more 
decent apology, and a sentence less rigorous may be pro- 
nounced against a crime which was necessary to introduce 
into Italy a generation of public felicity. The living author 
of this felicity was audaciously praised in his own presence 
by sacred and profane orators;" but history (in his time she 
was mute and inglorious) has not left any just representation 
of the events which displayed, or of the defects which clouded, 
the virtues of Theodoric.** One record of his feme, the 
volume of public epistles composed by Cassiodorus in the 
royal name, is still extant, and has obtained more implicit 
credit than it seems to deserve.** They exhibit the forms, 
rather than the substance, of his government ; and we should 
vainly search for the pure and spontaneous sentiments of the 
Barbarian amidst the declamation and learning of a sophist, 
the wishes of a Roman senator, the precedents of office, and 

** Procopius (Gothic 1 1 c L) approves himself an impartial seep 
tie; 0a(ri . . . 6v>ep^ rpdirw bcrctvs. Cassiodorus (iQ ChroD.) and 
Ennodius (p. 1604) are loyal and credulous, and the testimony of the 
Valesian Fragment (p. 718) may justify their belief Marcellinus spits 
the venom of a Greek subject — perjuriis iUectus, interfectusque est, 
(in Chron.) 

•• The sonorous and servile oration of Ennodius was pronounced at 
Milan or Ravenna in the years 507 or 508, (Sirmond, tom. i. p. 615.) 
Two or three years afterwards, the orator was rewarded with the 
bishopric of Pavia, which he held till his death in the year 521. 
(Dupm, Bibliot Eccles. torn. v. p. 11 — 14. See Saxii Onnmasticon, 
torn, il p. 12.) 

*^ Our best materials are occasional hints from Procopius and the 
Valesian Fragment, which was discovered by Sirmond, and is published 
at the end of Ammianus Marcellinus. The author's name is unknown, 
and his style is barbarous; but in his various facts he exhibits the 
knowledge, without the passions, of a contemporary. The president 
Montesquieu had formed the plan of a history of Theodoric, which at a 
distance might appear a rich and interesting subject 

•• The best edition of the Variarum Libri xii. is that of Joh. Garretius. 
(Botomagi, 1679, in 0pp. Cassiodor. 2 vols, in fol. ;) but they deserved 
■nd required such an eaitor as the Marquis Scipio Maffei, who thouglii 
•f publishing them at Verona. The Barbara Eleganza (as it is inge 
iicaaly named t)y IHr^^^schi) is never simple, and seldom perspicuous 
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the vague professions, which, in every court, and on eveiy 
occasion, compose the language of discreet ministers. The 
reputation of Thaodoric may repose with more confidence on 
the visible peace and prosperity of a reign of thirty- three 
years; the unanimous esteem of his own times, and the 
memory of his wisdom and courage, his justice and humanity, 
which was deeply impressed on the minds of the Goths and 
Italians. 

The partition of the lands of Italy, of which Theodorie 
assigned the third part to his soldiers, is lumorably arraigned 
as tibe sole injustice of his life.* And even this act may be 
&irly justified by the example of Odoaoer, the rights of con- 
quest, the true interest of the Italians, and the sacred duty of 
subsisting a whole people, who, on the &ith of his promises, 
had transported themselves into a distant land." Under the 
reign of Theodorie, and in the happy climate of -Italy, the 
Goths soon multiplied to a formidable host of two hundred 
thousand men,*^ and the whole amount of their families may 
be computed by the ordinary addition of women and chil- 
dren. Their invasion of property, a part of which must 
have been already vacant, was disguised by the generous but 
improper name of hospitality ; these unwelcome guests were 
irregularly dispersed over the face of Italy, and the lot of 
each Barbarian was adequate to his birth and office, the num- 
oer of his followers, and the rustic wealth which he possessed 
in slaves and cattle. The distinction of noble and plebeian 
were acknowledged ;** but the lands of every freeman were 

** ProoopiuB, Gothic. L I c. L Yariarum, ii. Maffei (Verona IHus- 
' rata, P. I p. 228) exaggerates the injustice of the Goths, whom he 
bated as an Italian noUe. The plebeian Muratori croudhes under 
their oppression. 

" Procopius, Goth. L iil c. 421. Ennodius describes (p. 1612, 1618) 
the military arts and increasing numbers of the Goths. 

** When Theodorie gave his sister to the king of the Vandals «he 
sailed for Africa with a g^uard of 1000 noble Goths, each of whom 
waa attended by five armed followers, (Procop. Vandal. L i. c. 8.) 
Ilw Gk>thic nobility must have been as numerous as brave. 



* Ck>rapare GMbbon, ch. xxxvi. vol. iii. p. 459, &c. — Manso obsenres that 
this. division was condacted not in a violent and irregular, bnt in a legal 
and orderly, manner. The Barbarian, who could not show a title of grant 
from .he officers of Theodorie appointed for that purpose, or a prescriptive 
right of thirty years, in case he had obtained the property before the Ostro- 
gnthic Conquest, was ejected from the estate. He conceives that estates \m 
mwll to bear division paid a third of their produce. — Geschiclite des Oii 
agthisdien Roiches, p. 82.— M. 
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exempt from taxes,* and he enjoyed the inestimable privilege 
of being subject only to the laws of his country.** Pashi; n, 
and even convenience, soon persuaded the conquerors to as- 
sume the more elegant dress of the natives, but they still per- 
sisted in the use of their mother-tongue ; and their contempt 
for the Latin schools was applauded by Theodoric himself, 
who gratified their prejudices, or his own, by declaring, that 
tlie child who had trembled at a rod, would never dare to look 
upon a sword.** Distress might sometimes provoke the indi- 
fi^ent Roman to assume the ferocious manners which wero 
msensibly relinquished by the rich and luxurious Barbarian ;*^ 
but these mutual conversions were not encouraged by the pol- 
icy of a monarch who perpetuated the separation of the Ital- 
ians and Goths ; reserving the former for the arts of peace, 
and the latter for the service of war. To accomplish this 
design, he studied to protect his industrious subjects, and to 
moderate the violence, without enervating the valor, of his 
soldiers, who were maintained for the public defence. They 
held their lands and benefices as a military stipend : at the 
sound of the trumpet, they were prepared to march under the 
conduct of their provincial officers ; and the whole extent of 
Italy was distributed into the several quarters of a well-regu- 
lated camp. The service of the palace and of the frontiers 
was performed by choice or by rotation ; and each extraordi- 
nary fatigue was recompensed by an increase of pay and 
occasional donatives. Theodoric had convinced his brave 
companions, that empire must be acquired and defended by 
the same arts. After his example, they strove to excel in the 
use, not only of the lance and sword, the instruments of their 
victories, but of the missile weapons, which they were too 
much inclined to neglect ; and the lively image of war was 

'• Sec the acknowledgment of Gothic liberty, (Var. v. 80.) 
•• Procopius, Goth. L l c 2. The Roman boys learnt the language 
(Var. yiii 21) of the Goths. Their general ignorance is not destroyed 
by the exceptions of Amalasuntha, a female, who might study without 
fibame, or of Theodatus, whose learning provoked the indignation 
and contempt of his countrymen. 

** A saying of Theodoric was founded on experience : " Romanus 
miser imitatur Gothum ; ut utilis (dives) Gothus imitatur Romanum." 
(See the Fragment and Notes of Valesius, p. 719.) 

* Maoso (p. 100) qaotes two passages from Cassiodoms to fhow that IM 
Goths were nit exempt, from the fiscal claims. — Cassiodor. i 19, iv. II 
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displayed in tbe daily exercise and annual reviews of th€ 
Gothic cavalry. A firm though gentle discipline imposed the 
habits of modesty, obedience, and temperance ; and the 
Goths were instructed to spare the people, to^ reverence the 
laws, to understand the duties of civil society, and to dis- 
claim the barbarous license of judicial combat and private 
reyenge.*' 

Among the Barbarians of the West, the victory of The- 
odoric had spread a general alarm. But as soon as it ap- 
peared that he was satisfied with conquest and desirous of 
peace, terror was changed into respect, and they submitted to 
a powerful mediation, which was uniformly employe.d for the 
hesi purposes of reconciling their quarrels and civilizing their 
manners.** The ambassadors who resorted to Ravenna from 
the most distant countries of Europe, admired his wisdom, 
magnificence,** and courtesy ; and if he sometimes accepted 
either slaves or arms, white horses or strange animals, the 
gift of a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a musician, admonished 
even the princes of Gaul of the superior art and industry of 
his Italian subjects. His domestic alliances,** a wife, two 
daughters, a sister, and a niece, united the family of The- 
odoric with the kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, the 
Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thuringians, and contributed 
to maintain the harmony, or at least the balance, of the great 
republic of the West.** It is diflBcult in the dark forests of 

*' The view of the military establishment of the Goths in Italy is 
collected from the Epistles of Cassiodorus ( Var. I 24, 40 ; ill 8, 24, 48 ; 
iv. 13, 14 ; V. 26, 21 ; viii 3, 4, 26.) They are illustrated by the learned 
Mascou, (Hist of the Germans, L xl 40 14 , Annotation xiv.)* 

*' See the deamess and vigor of his negotiations in Ennodius, 
(p. 1607,) and Cassiodorus, (Var. iil 1, 2, 8,4; iv. 18; v. 48, 44,) 
who gives the different styles of friendship, counsel expostula- 
tion, ic 

** Even of his table (Var. vi. 9) and palace, (vil 6.) The admira- 
tion of strangers is represented as the most rational motive to justify 
these vahi expenses, and to stimulate the diligence of the officers to 
whom these provinces were intrusted. 

** See the public and private alliances of the Gothic monarch, with 
the Burgundians, (Var. i. 46, 46,) with the Franks, (ii. 40,) with the 
Thuringians, (iv. 1,) and with the Vandals, (v. 1 ;) each of these epis- 
tles affords sonie curious knowledge of the policy and manners of the 
Barbarians. 

'* His pcliti^al system may be observed in Cassiodorus, (Var. iv. I 

* Clompare ^azMO, Geschichte des Ost Gothischen Reiches, p. 114. — ^M. 
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Germany aud Poland to pursue the emigrations of the Heruiii 
a fierce people who disdained the use of armor, and who con- 
demned their widows and aged parents not to survive the loss 
of their husbands, or the decay of their strength.** The 
king of these savage warriors solicited the friendship of The- 
odoric, and was elevated to the rank of his son, according to 
tha barbaric rites of a military adoption.*' From the shores 
of the Baltic, the ^stians or Livonians laid their offerings of 
Dative amber " at the feet of a prince, whose fame had ex- 



ix. 1,) Jomandes, (c 58, p. 698, 699,) and the Yalesian Fragment 
(p. '720, '721.) Peace, honorable peace, was the constant aim of Theo- 
done. 

*"* The curious reader may contemplate the Heruli of Procopius, 
(Ooth. L ii c 14,) and the patient reader may plunge into the dark and 
minute researches of M. de Buat, (Hist des reuples Anciens, tom. ix. 
p. 848— 396.*) 

** Variarum, iv. 2. The spirit and forms of this martial institution 
are noticed by Cassiodorus ; out he seems to have only translated the 
sentiments of the Gothic king into the lang^uage of Roman eloquence. 

*' Cassiodorus, who quotes Tacitus to the ifistians, the unlettered 
ravages of the Baltic, ( Var. v. 2,) describes the amber for which their 



* Compare Manso, Cat Gothische Reich. Beylage, vi. Malte-Bran bringa 
tbem from Scandinavia : their names, the only remains of their language, 
are Gtothic "They fought almost naked, like the Icelandic Rerserkirs 
their bravery was like madness: few in number, they were mostly of royal 
blood. What ferocity, what unrestrained license, sullied their victories! 
The Goth respects the church, the priests, the senate ; the Heruli mangle 
all in a general massacre: there is no pity for age, no reftige for chastity. 
Among themselves there is the same ferocity: tne sick and the aged are 
put to death at their own request, during a solemn festival ; the widow 
«%nds her days bv hanging herself upon die tree which shadows her hus- 
band's tomb. All these circumstances, so strikin&r to a mind familiar witli 
Scandinavian history, lead us to discover among the Heruli not so much a 
nation as a confederacj^ of princes and nobles, bound by an oath to live and 
die together with their arms in their hands. Their name, sometimes writ« 
ten Heruli or Eruli. sometimes Aeruli, signified, according to an ancient 
author, (Isid. Hispal. in gloss, p. 24, ad cafe. Lex. Philolog. Martini, 11,) 
nobles, and appears to correspond better with the Scandinavian wqrd iarl or 
earl, than with any of those numerous derivations proposed by etymolo- 
gists." Malte-Brun, vol. i. p. 400, (edit 1831.) Of all the Barbarians who 
threw themselves on the ruins of the Roman empire, it is most difficult to 
trace the origin of the Heruli. They seem never to have been very power- 
ful as a nation, and branches of them are found in countries very remote 
from each other. In my opinion they belong to the Gk)thic race, and have a 
close affinity with the Scyrri or Hirri. They were, possibly, a division of 
that nation They are often mingled and confounded with the AlanL 
Though brave and formidable, they were never numerous, nor did they found 
•ay state. — St. Martin, vol. vi. p*. 375. — M. Schafarck oonsidArs theii de 
■oendants of the Hirri, of which Heruli is a diminutive.«~SUwiaRbe Alter 
thiimer. 1 43?.— M. 1845. 
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tited them to underl4ike an unknown and dangerous joiiniej 
of fifteen hundred miles. With the country ** from whence 
the Gothic nation derived their origin, he maintained a fre- 
quent and friendly correspondence : the Italians were clothed 
in the rich sables ** of Sweden ; and one of its sovereigns, after 
a voluntary or reluctant abdication, found a hospitable retreat 
in the palace of Ravenna. He had reigned over one of the 
thirteen populous tribes who cultivated a small portion of the 
great island or peninsula of Scandinavia, to which the v^ue 
appellation of Thule has been sometimes applied. That 
northern region was peopled, or had been explored, as high as 
the sixty-eighth d^ree of latitude, where tlie natives of the 
polar circle enjoy and lose the presence of the sun at each 
summer and winter solstice during an equal period of forty 
days." The long night of his absence or death was the mourn- 
ful season of distress and anxiety, till the messengers, who had 
been sent to the mountain tops, descried the first rays of re- 
turning light, and proclaimed to the plain below the festival 
of his resurrection.** 



shores have ever beeo famous, as the gum of a ti'ee, hardeoed by the 
sun, and purified and wafted by tb« waves. When that singular sub- 
<}tttDce is analyzed by the chemists, it yields a vegetable oil and a min- 
wal add. 

*• Scanzia, or Thule, is described by Jomandes (c. 8, p. 610 — 618) 
Mid Procopius, (Goth. L it c. 15.) Neither the Goth nor the Greek had 
visited the country : both had conversed with the natives in their exile 
at Ravenna or Constantinople. 

^* Sapheriruu pelles. In the time of Jornandes they inhabited Sue- 
thanSf tne proper Sweden; but that beautifid race of animals has 
gradually been driven into the eastern parts of Siberia. See BufTon, 
(Hist. Nat tom. xiii p. 809 — 818, quarto edition;) Pennant, (System 
of Quadrupeds, vol I p. 822 — 828;) Gmelin, (Hist G6n des. Voyages, ^ 
tom. xviil p. 257, 258;) and Levesque, (Histde Russie, tom. v. p. 165, 
166,514,515.) 

*^ In the system or romance of Mr. Bailly, (Lettres sur les Sciences 
et sur I'Atlantide, tom. l p. 249 — 256, tom. il p. 114 — 189,) the ph<B-i 
nix of the Edda, and the am.ual death and revival of Adonis and' 
Osiris, are the allegorical symbols of the absence and return of the sun 
in the Arctic regions. This ingenious writer is a worthy disciple of the 
great BufTon ; nor is it easy for the coldest leason to withstand the 
■Utfic oi their philosophy. 

* Avri7 Tfi Oov>iraif h utyloTii rwv loprwv lort^ SayS PrOCOpiuS. At 

nreeont a rude Manicheism (generous enough) prevails among the 
Bamoyedes in Greenland and in Lapland, (Hist des Voyages, torn, 
svu. p 508, 509, tom. xiz. p. 105, 106, 52*7, 528;) yet, according tc 
Orotins Samojutse coelum atque astra adorant, numina haud aliii 
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The life of Theodoric represents the rare and meritoriona 
example of a Barbarian, who sheathed his sword in the pride 
of victory and the \igor of his age. A reign of three and 
Uiirty years was consecrated to the duties of civil government-^ 
and the hostilities, in which he was sometimes involved, were 
speedily terminated by the conduct of his lieutenants, the 
discipline of his troops, the arms of his allies, and even by 
the terror of his name. He reduced, under a strong and rog 
ular government, the unprofitable countries of Rhaetia, Nori- 
cum Dalmatia, and Pannonia, from the source of the Danube 
and the territory of the Bavarians,^^ to the petty kingdom 
erected by the Gepidae on the ruins of Sirmium. His pni- 
oence could not safely intrust the bulwark of Italy to such 
feeble and turbulent neighbors ; and his justice might claim 
the lands which they oppressed, either as a part of his king- 
dom, or as the inheritance of his father. The greatness of a 
servant, who was named perfidious because he was success- 
ful, awakened the jealousy of the emperor Anastasius; and 
a war was kindled on the Dacian frontier, by the protectioD 
which the Gothic king, in the vicissitude of human affairs^ 
had granted to one of the descendants of Attila. Sabinian, a 
general illustrious by his own and father's merit, advanced at 
the head of ten thousand Romans ; and the provisions and 
arms, which filled a long train of wagons, were distributed to 
the fiercest of the Bulgarian tribes. But in the fields of Mar- 
gus, the eastern powers were defeated by the inferior forces 
of the Goths and Huns ; the flower and even the hope of the 
Roman armies was irretrievably destroyed ; and such was the 
temperance with which Theodoric had inspired his victorious 
troops, that, as their leader had not given ike signal of pillage, 
the rich spoils of the enemy lay untouched at their feet.** 
Exasperated by this disgrace, the Byzantine court despatched 



inujiiiora, (de Rebus Belgicis, L iv. p. 838, folio edition ;) a sentence 
which Tacitus would not have disowned. 

^* See the Hist des Peuples Anciens, &c^ torn. ix. p. 256 — 2*78, 896 
—501. The cojjnt de Buat was French minister at the court of Ba- 
varia : a liberal curiosity prompted his inquiries into the antiquities of 
tlie country, and that curiosity was the germ of twelve respectable 
Tolumes. 

** See the Gothic transactions on the Danube and the niyricum, in 
J^mandeij^ (c. 58, p. 699;) Eunodius, (p. 1607 — 1610;) Marcellmna 
(ij Ohron. p. 44, 47, 48 ;) and Cassiodorus, (in Chro>^ an^ Yar. iii 29 
»0, i?. 18, vil 4 24, viil 9, 10, 11, 21, ix. 8, 9.) 
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two hundred ships and eight thousand men to plundei the 
seiK^oast of Calabria and Apulia : they assaulted the audeiit 
city of Tarentum, interrupted the trade and agriculture of a 
happy country, ahd sailed back to the Hellespont, proud of 
their piratical victory over a people whom they still presumed 
to consider as their Boman brethren/' Their retreat wait 
possibly hastened by the activity of Theodoric; Italy was 
covered by a fleet of a thousand light vessels/^ which ho 
constructed with incredible despatch ; and his firm modera- 
tion was soon rewarded by a solid and honorable peace. Ho 
maintained, with a powerful hand, the balance of the West, 
till it was at length overthrown by the ambition of Clovis ; 
and although unable to assist his rash and unfortunate kins- 
man, the king of the Visigoths, he saved the remains of his 
family and people, and checked the Franks in the midst of 
their victorious career. I am not desirous to prolong oi 
repeat*' this narrative of military events, the least interesting 
of the reign of Theodoric; and shall be content to add, that 
the Alemanni were protected,*' that an inroad of the Burgun- 
dians was severely chastised, and that the conquest of Aries 
and Marseilles opened a free communication with the Visi- 
goths, who reverb him as their national protector, and as the 
guardian of hi^ grandchild, the infant son of Alaric. Under 
this respectable character, the king of Italy restored the prae- 
torian prefecture of the Gauls, reformed some abuses in the 
civil government of Spain, and accepted the annual tribute 
and apparent submission of its military governor, who wisely 
refused to trust his person in the palace of Ravenna." The 



** I cannot forbear transcribing the liberal and classic stylo of 
Count Marcellinus : Romanus comes domesticorum, et Rusticus comes 
cicholarionim cum centum armatis navibus, totidemque dromonibus, 
octo millia militum armatorum secum ferentibus, ad devastanda Italia) 
litiora processerunt, ut usque ad Tarentum antiquissimam civitatem 
aggrcssi sunt ; remensoque mari in honestam victoriam quam piratico 
ausu Romani ex Romanis rapuerunt, Anastasio CsBsari reportarunt, (in 
Chron. p. 48.) See Variar. I 16, ii. 88. 

*' See the royal orders and instructions, (Var. iv. 15, v. 16 — 20.) 
These armed boats should be still smaller than the thousand vessels 
of Agamemnon at the siege of Troy. [Manso, p. 121.] 

" Vol iii. p. 581—585. 

*• Enuodius (p. 1610) and Cassiodorus, in the royal name, (Var. it 
41,) record his salutary protection of the Alemanni 

•• Tlie Gothic transactions in Gaul and Spain are represente I with 
•0096 pei-plexity in Cassiodorus, (Var. iil 82, 38, 41, 48, 44, ?. 89,) 
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Gothic tovereignty was established from Sicily to the Danube^ 
from Sirmiura or Belgrade to the Atlantic Ocean; and the 
Greeks themselves have acknowledged that Theodoric. reigned 
over the feirest portion of the Western empire.** 

The union of the Goths and Romans might have fixed for 
ages the transient happiness of Italy ; and the first of nations, 
a new people of free subjects and enlightened soldiers, might 
have gradually arisen from the mutual emulation of their re- 
spective virtues. But the sublime merit of guiding or second- 
ing such a revolution was not reserved for the reign of Theod 
oric: he wanted either the genius or the opportunities of a 
legislator ; ** and while he indulged the Goths in the enjoy- 
ment of rude liberty, he servilely copied the institutions, and 
even the abuses, of the political system which had been 
framed by Constantine and his successors. From a tender 
regard to the expiring prejudices of Rome, the Barbarian 
declined the name, the purple, and the diadem, of the em- 
perors; but he assumed, under the hereditary title of king, 
the whole substance and plenitude of Imperial prerogative." 
His addresses to the eastern throne were respectful and am- 
biguous: he celebrated, in pompous style, Uie harmony of 
the two republics, applauded his own government as the per- 
fect similitude of a sole and undivided empire, and claimed 
above the kings of the earth the same preeminence which he 
modestly allowed to the person or rank of Anastasius. The 
alliance of the East and West was annually declared by the 
unanimous choice of two consuls; but it should seem that 
the Italian candidate who was named by Theodoric accepted 

Jomaodes, (c. 58, p. 698, 699,) and Procopius, (Goth. Lie. 12.) I 
will neither hear nor reconcile the long and contradictory argumenta 
of the Abb6 Dubos and the Count de Buat, about the wars of Bur- 
gundy. 

** Theophanes, p. 118. 

^^ Procopius affirms that no laws whatsoever were promulgated by 
Theodoric and the succeeding kings of Italy, (Goth. 1. il c. 6.) He 
must mean in the Gothic language. A Latin edict of Theodoric is still 
extant, in one hundred and fifty-four articles.* 

•' The image of Theodoric is engraved on his coins: his modest 
successors were satisfied with adding their own name to the head of 
the reigning emperor, (Muratori, Antiquitat. Italise Medii ifivi, torn, 
il dissert. xxviL p. 577 — 579. Giannone, Istoria Civile di Napol^ 
I pi 166.) 

* Bee Bianso, 92. Savigny, vol. ii. p. 164, et seq. — If. 
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a formal confirmation from the sovereign of Constantinople.** 
Tbe Gothic palace of Ravenna reflected the image of the 
court of Theodosins or Valentinian. The Praetorian prsefecl, 
the praefect of Rome, the quaestor, the master of the offioeSi 
with the public and patrimonial treasurers,* whose functions 
are painted in gaudy colors by the rhetoric of C^ssiodorus, 
still continued to act as the ministers of state. And the sub- 
ordinate care of justice and the revenue was 'delegated to 
•even consulars, three correctors, and five presidents, who 
governed the fijfleen regions of Italy according to the princi- 
ples, and even the forms, of Roman jurisprudence.** The 
violence of the conquerors was abated or eluded by the slow 
artifice of judicial proceedings ; the civil administration, with 
its hoiiors and emoluments, was confined to the Italians ; and 
the people still preserved their dress and language, their laws 
and customs, their personal freedom, and two thirds of their 
landed property.f It had been the object of Augustus to 
conceal the introduction of monarchy; it was the policy of 



^ The alliance of the emperor and the king of Italy are represented 
by Cassiodorus (Yar. I 1, ii. 1, 2, 8, vi 1) and Procopius, (Goth. L ii. 
c 6, L ill c. 21,) who celebrate the frienclship of Anastasius and The- 
odoric ; but the figurative style of compliment was interpreted in a 
very different sense at Constantinople and Ravenna. 

'^ To the xvii provinces of the Notitia, Paul Wamefrid the deacon 
(De ReK Longobard. 1. iL c 14 — 22) has subjoined an zviiith, the 
Apennine, (Muratori, Script Rerum Italicarum, torn. I p. 481 — 448.^ 
But of these Sardinia and Corsica were possessed by the Vandals, and 
the two Rhsetias, as well as the Cottian Alps, seem to have been aban- 
doned to a military government The state of the four provinces that 
now form the kingdom of Naples is labored by Giannone (torn. i. p. 
172, 178) with patriotic diligence. 



* All caases between Roman and Roman were judged by the old Roman 
courts. The comes Gothoram judged between Goth and Goth; between 
Gotbs and Romans, (without considering which was tbe plaintiff.) the comes 
Gothomm, "with a Roman jurist as his assessor, making a kind of mixed 
jarisdiction. but with a natural predominance to the side of the Qoth 
-Savigny, voL i. p. 290. — M. 

t Manso enumerates and develops at some length the following sources of 
the royal revenue of Theodoric : 1. A domain, either by succession to that 
of Odoacer, or a part of the third of the lands was reserved for the royal 
patrimony. 1. Regalia, including mines, unclaimed estates, treasure-trove, 
and confiscations. 3. Land tax. 4. Aurarium, like the Chrysargyrum, • 
tax on certain branches of trade. 5. Grant of Monopolies. 6. Siliquaticum, 
a small tax on the sale of all kinds of commodities. 7. Portoria, customs 
Manflo, 96, HI. Savigny (i. 285) supposes that in many cases the properQ^ 
remained in the original owner, who paid his tcrtia, a third of the prodi 
tn tlie crown, vol. i o 285. — M. 
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Theodoric to disguise the reign of a BarbariaD.** If his suH- 
jects were sometimes awakened from this pleasing vision of a 
Uoman government, they derived more substantial comfort 
from the character of a Gothic prince, who had penetration 
to discern, and firmness to pursue, his own and the public 
interest. Theodoric loved the virtues which he possessed, 
and the talents of which he was destitute. Liberius was pro- 
moted to the office of Praetorian prsefect for his unshaken 
fidelity to the unfortunate cause of Odoacer. The ministers 
of Theodoric, Cassiodorus,*^ and Boethius, have reflected on 
his reign the lustre of their genius and learning. More pru* 
dent or more fortunate than his colleague, Cassiodorus pre- 
served his own esteem without forfeiting the royal favor ; and 
after passing thirty years in the honors Of the world, he was 
blessed mih an equal . term of repose in the devout and stu- 
dious solitude of Squillace.* 

As the patron of the republic, it was the interest and duty 

•• See the Gothic history of Procopius, (L I c. 1, 1. ii. c. 6,) th« 
Epistles of Cassiodorus, (passim, but especially the vth and vith booka^ 
wnidi contain the/ormii/(s, or patents of offices,) and the Oiyil History 
of Giannone, (torn, i L iL iiL) The Gothic counts, which he places 
*in every Italian city, are annihilated, however, by Maffei, (Verona II 
lustrata, P. i. L viil p. 227 ; for those of Syracuse and Naples (Yar 
vl 22, 23) were special and temporary commissions. 

" Two Italians of the name of Cassiodorus, the father (Yar. I 24, 
40) and the son, (iz. 24, 26,) were successively employed in the ad- 
ministration of Theodoric. The son was bom in the year 479 : hia 
various epistles as quaestor, master of the offices, and Praetorian prse- 
fect, extend from 509 to 539, and he lived as a monk about thirty 
years, (Tiraboschi Storia della Letteratura Italiana, tom. iii. p. 7 — 24. 
Fabricius, Bibliot Lat. Med. iEvi, tom. i. p. 867, 868, edit Mansi.) 

* CassiodomR was of an ancient and honorable family ; his grandfather had 
distinguished himself in the defence of Sicily against the ravages of Gen- 
seric ; his father held a high rank at the court of Yalentinian III., enjoyed 
the friendship ofMtiaa, and was one of the ambassadors sent to arrest the 
progress of Attila. Cassiodorus himself was first the treasurer of the 
private expenditure to Odoacer, afterwards " count of the sacred largesses.'* 
Yielding with the rest of the Romans to the dominion of Theodoric, he waa 
(nstrumental in the peaceable submission of Sicily ; was successively gov- 
ernor of his native provinces of Bruttium and Lucania, quaestor, magister 
palatii, PraBtoriao prsefect, patrician, consul, and private secretary, and. in 
tict, first minister of the king. He was five times Preetorb^n prnfoct 
under different sovereigns, the last time in the reign of Yitiges. This is tbA 
theory of Manso, which is not unencumbered with difficulties. M. Baat had 
•npi>osed that it was the father of Cassiodorus who held the office first 
named. Compare Manso, p. 85, &c., and Beylage, vii. It certainly appears 
imprr>bable that Cassiodorus should have been count of the sacred largensei 
at twenty years old. — M 
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of the Gothic kiug to cultivate the affections of the senate ^ 
and people. The nobles of Rome were flattered by sonorous 
epithets and formal professions of respect, which had been 
more justly applied to the merit and authority of their an- 
cestors. The people enjoyed, without fear or danger, the 
three blessings of a capital, order, plenty, and public amuse- 
ments. A visible diminution of their numbers may be found 
even in the measure of liberality ; ^* yet Apulia, Calabria, and 
Sicily, poured their tribute of com into the granaries of Rome * 
an allowance of bread and meat was distributed to the indigent 
citizens ; and every office was deemed honorable which was 
consecrated to the care of their health and happiness. The 
public games, such as the .Greek ambassador might politely 
applaud, exhibited a faint and feeble copy of the magnificence 
of the Caesars : yet the musical, the gymnastic, and the pan- 
tomime arts, had not totally sunk in oblivion ; the wild beasts 
of Africa still exercised in the aujphitheatre the courage and 
dexterity of the hunters; and the indulgent Goth either 
patiently tolerated or gently restrained the blue and green 
fisu^tions, whose contests so often filled the drcus with clamor 
and even with blood.*' In the seventh year of his peaceful 
reign, Theodoric visited the old capital of the world; the 
senate and people advanced in solemn procession to salute 
a second Trajan, a new Valentinian ; and he nobly supported 
that character by the assurance of a just and legal govern- 
ment,'^ in a discourse which he was not afraid to pronounce 
in public, and to inscribe on a tablet of brass. Rome, in this 
august ceremony, shot a last ray of decUning glory: and 
a saint, the spectator of this pompous scene, could only hope, 
in his pious &ncy, that it was excelled by the celestial splen- 
dor of the new Jerusalem." During a residence of six 

** See his regard for the senate in Codilsens, (Yit Theod viil p. 
72— «0.) 

^' No more than 120,000 modH^ or four thousand quarters, (Anonyro. 
Valesian. p. 731, and Var. i. 86, vl 18, xl 6, 89.) 

^* See his regard and indulgence for the spectacles of the circus, tlia 
«unphitheatre, and the theatre, in the Chronicle and Epistles of Cassi- 
txiorus, (Var. i. 20, 27, 80, 81, 82, iii. 51, iv. 61, illustrated by the xivth 
Annotation of Mascou's History), who has contrived to sprinkle the 
subject with ostentatious, though agreeable, learning. 

" Anonym. Vales, p. 721. Marius Aventicensis in Chron. In th« 
•esle of public and personal merit, the Gothic conquertr is at least M 
•noh above Valentinian, as he may seem inferior to Trajan. 

^ Yit. Folgentii in Baron. AnnaL Eccles. A. D 600, No. 10. 
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months, the fame, the person, and the courteous demeanor 
of the Gothic king, excited the admiration of the Romans, and 
he contemplated, with equal curiosity and surprise, the monu* 
ments that remained of their ancient greatness. He im- 
printed the footsteps of a conqueror on the Capitoline hill, 
and frankly confessed that each day he viewed with fresh 
wonder the forum of Trajan and his lofty column. The the- 
atre of Pompey appeared, evco in its decav, as a ht.ge moun* 
tain artificially hollowed, ano polished, and adorned by human 
industry ; and he vaguely uraputed, that a rii^er of gold must 
have been drained to erect the colossal amphitheatre of Ti- 
tus.** From the mouths of fourteen aqueducts, a pure and 
copious stream was diffthied into every part o^ the city ; 
among these the Claudian water, which arose at the distandid 
of thirty-eight miles in the Sabine mountains, was conveyed 
along a gentle though constant declivity of solid arches, 
till it descended on the summit of the Aventine hi)l. The 
long and spacious vaults which had been constructed for the 
purpose of common sewers, subsisted, after twelve centuries, 
in their pristine strength; and these subterraneous channels 
have been preferred to all the visible wonders of Rome.** 
The Gothic kings, so injuriously accused of the ruin of anti- 
quity, were anxious to preserve the monuments of the nation 
whom they had subdued.** The royal edicts were framed U^ 

** Cassiodorus describes in his pompous style the Forum of Trajaa 
(Yar. vil 6,) the theatre of Marcellus, (iv. 51,) and the amphitheatre 
of Titus, (y. 42 ;) and his deRcriptions are not unworthy or the read- 
er's perusal According to the modem prices, the Abb^ Barthelemy 
computes that the brick work and masonry of the Coliseum would now 
cost twenty millions of French livres, (M6m. de TAcad^mie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xxviil p. 585, 586.) How small a part of that stupendous 
fiibric ! 

** For the aqueducts and cloacss, see Strabo, (L v. p. 860 ;) Pliny, 
(Hist Natur. xxxvl 24; Cassiodorus, (Var. iii. 80, 81, vi 6;) Proco- 
pius, (Goth. L I c. 19 ;) and Nardini, (Roma Antica, p. 514—622.) 
How such works could be executed by a king of Rome, is yet a 
problem.* 

'* For the Gothic care of the buildings and statues, see Gassiodorva 
(Var. i. 21, 25, ii. 34, iv. 80, vil 6, 18, 16) and the Valesian Fragment» 
(p. 121.) 

* See Niebnhr, vol i. p. 402. These stapendons works are among tha 
ttoflt striking confirmations of Niebahr's views of the early Roman histrrv ; 
Bt least they appear to justify his strong sentence — " These works and tW 
bvilding of the Capitol attest with unquestionable evidence that tlic 
Borne of the later lungs was the "^iiief city of a great state. ' — ^Pagc 410 
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prevent the abuses, the neglect, or the depredations of the &U 
izens themselves ; and a professed architect, the annual hrxpi 
of two hundred pounds of gold, twenty-five thousand tiles, and 
the receipt of customs from the Lucrine port, were assigned 
for the ordinary repairs of the walls and public edifices. A 
similar care was extended to the statues of metal or marble 
of men or animals. The spirit of the horses, which hav« 

g'ven a modem name to the Quirinal, was applauded by the 
arbariaps;** the brazen elephants of the Via sacra were 
diligently restored ; " the famous heifer of Myron deceived 
the cattle, as they were driven through the forum of peace ; ** 
and an officer was created to protect those works of art, which 
Theodoric considered as the noblest ornament of his king- 
dom. 

After the example of the last emperors, Theodoric preferred 
the residence of Ravenna, where he cultivated an orchard with 
his own hands."* As often as the peace of his kingdom was 
threatened (for it was never invaded) by the Barbarians, he 
removed his court to Verona ** on the northern firontier, and 
the image of his palace, still extant on a coin, represents the 
oldest and most authentic model of Gothic architecture. 
These two capitals, as well as Pavia, Spoleto, Naples, and 
the rest of the Italian cities, acxjuired under his reign the use- 
ftil or splendid decorations of churches, aqueducts, baths, por- 
ticos, and palaces.'* But the happiness of the subject was 
more truly conspicuous in the busy scene of labor and luxury, 

** Var. yii. 16. These horses of Monte Cavallo had been transport- 
ed from Alexandria to the baths of Constantlne, (Nardini, p. 188.) 
Their sculpture is disdained by the Abb6 Dubos, (Reflexions sur la 
Po^Ie et sur la Peinture, torn, l section 89,) and admired by Winkel- 
man, (Hist de TArt, tom. il p. 169.) 

" Var. X. 10. They were probably a fragment of some triumplial 
tar, (Cnper de Elephantis, ii. 10.) 

•• Procopius (Goth. L iv. c. 21) relates a foolish story of Myron*i 

cow, which is celebrated by the false wit of thirty-six Greek epigrams, 

Antholog. L iv. p. 302 — 306, edit Hen. Steph.; Auson. Epigram. 

ITIU. — ^IXVUL) 

** See an epigram of Ennodius (il 8, p. 1898, 1894) on this garden 
U)«( the royal gardenei. 

'* His affection for that city is proved by the epithet of " Verona 
Ina,** and the legend of the hero ; under the barbarous name of Die- 
nrich of Bern. (Peringsdold and Cochlceum, p. 240,) Maffei traces him 
with knowledge and pleasure in his native country, (1. ix. p. 230 — 286.) 

" See Maffei, (Verona Ulustrata, Part i. p. 281, 282, 808, Ac.) He 
■nputes Gothic ariiitecture, like the corruption of langfi^age, writiaK 

VOL. IV. — li 
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ta tnd rapid iLcrease and bold enjoyment of national wealtK 
From the shades of Tibur and Prseneste, the Roman senators 
still retired in the winter season to the warm sun, and salabri- 
ous springs of Baise ; and their villas, which advanced on solid 
moles into the Bay of Naples, commanded the various pros- 
pect of the sky, the earth, and the water. On the eastern side 
of the Adriatic, a new Campania was formed in the fEur and 
fruitful province of Istria, which communicated with the palace 
of Ravenna by an easy navigation of one hundred miles. The 
ich productions of Lucania and the adjacent provinces were 
•^changed at the Marcilian fountain, in a populous fmr annu- 
ally dedicated to trade, intemperance, and superstition. Ic. 
the solitude of Comum, which had once been animated by the 
mild genius of Pliny, a transparent basin above sixty miles in 
length still reflected the rural seats which encompassed the 
margin of the Larian lake ; and the gradual ascent of the 
hills was covered by a triple plantation of olives, of vines, and 
of chestnut trees." Agnculture revived under the shadow of 
peace, and the number of husbandmen was multiplied by the 
redemption of captives.** The iron mines of Dalmatia, a gold 
mine in Bruttiura, were carefully explored, and the Pomptine 
marshes, as well as those of Spoleto, were drained and culti- 
vated by private undertakers, whose distant reward must de- 



ACf not to the Barbarians, bnt to the Italians themselves. Compare 
his sentiments with those of Tiraboschi, (tomu iii. p. 61.*) 

^' The villas, climate, and landscape of Bain, ( V ar. ix. 6 ; see Cluver 
Italia Antiq. 1. iv. c. 2, p. 1119, dec,) Istria, (Tar. xiL 22, 26,) and Co- 
mum, (Var. xL 14 ; compare with Pliny's two villas, ix. 7,) are agred' 
ably painted in the Epistles of Cassiodorus. 

"** In Liguria numerosa agricolarum progenies, (Ennodius, p. 1678 
1679, 1680.) St Epiphanius of Pavia redeemed by prayer or ranaom 
6000 captives from the Burgundians of Lyons and Savoy. Such de«xhi 
are the best of miracles. 



* Mr. Hallam (vol. iii. u. 432) observes that " the image of Theodorie'a 
palace" is represented in Mafiei, not from a coin, but from a seal Compaid 
b'Agincoart (Storia dell' arte, Italian TraTuL, Architottara. Plate xvii. Na 
2, and Pittura, Plate xvi. No. 15,) where there is likewise an engraving from 
a mosaic in the charch of St. Apollinaris in Ravenna, representing a baild> 
Ing ascribed to Theodoric in that city. Neither of these, as Mr. Hallam justly 
observes, in the least approximates to what is called the Gk)thic style. They 
are evidently the degenerate Roman architecture, and more resemble t}«a 
early attempts of onr architects to get back from oor natiora! Gk>thic ttito f 
classical Greek style. One of them calln to mind Inigo Jones s iraier qn^'l 
ftogle in St John's Ck>Uege Oxford. Compare Hallam a J D'AgiiMMJ 
«sLi p. 140— 145.— M 
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pend on iho continuance of the public prosperity/ "VN^enever 
the seasons were less propitious, the doubtful precautions of 
forming magazines of com, fixing the price, and prohibiting the 
exportation, attested at least the benevolence of the state ; but 
such was the extraordinary plenty which an industrious people 
produced from a grateful soil, that a gallon of wine was some- 
times sold in Italy for less than three farthings, and a quarter 
of wheat at about five shillings and sixpence/* A country 
possessed of so many valuable objects of exchange soon attract- 
ed the merchants of the world, whose beneficial traffic was en- 
couraged and protected by the liberal spirit of Theodoric The 
free intercourse of the provinces by land and water was re- 
stored and extended ; the city gates were never shut either by 
day or by night; and the common saying, that a purse of 
gold might be safely left in the fields, was expressive of the 
conscious security of the inhabitants. 

A difference of religion is always pernicious, and often 
fatal, to the harmony of the . prince and people : the Gothic 
conqueror had been educated in the profession of Arianism, 
and Italy was devoutly attached to the Nicene faith. But the 
persuasion of Theodoric was not infected by zeal ; and he 
piously adhered to the heresy of his fathers, without conde- 
scending to balance the subtile arguments of theological met- 
aphysics. Satisfied with the private toleration of his Arian 
sectaries, he justly conceived himself to be the guardian of 
the public worship, and his external reverence for a super- 
stition which he despised, may have nourished in his mind 
the salutary indifference of a statesman or philosopher. The 

'* The political economy of Theodoric (see Anonym. Vales, p. 721, 
and Cassiodorus, in Ohron.) may be distinctly triiced under the tbllow- 
hjg he&ds : iron mine, (Yar. iii. 23 ;) gold mine, (ix. 8 ;) Pomptine marshes, 
(ii. 32, 33 ;) Spoleto, (ii. 21 ;) corn, (L 84, x. 27, 28, xi. 11, 12;) trade, 
(vL 7, viL 9, 28 ;) fair of Leucothoe or St Cyprian in Lucania, (viii. 88 ;) 
plenty, (xiL 4;) the cursus, or public post, (L 29, ii. 81, iv. 47, v. 5, vi 
6, vii. 83 ;) the Flaminian wav, (xiu 18.*) 

^* LX modii tritici in solidiun ipsius tempore fuenmt, et yinum xxz 
.traphoras in solidum, (Fragment. Vales.) Com was distributed from 
the granaries at xv or xxv modii for a piece of gold, and the price wai 
•till m'jderate. 

* The inscription commemorative of the draining of the Poinptine marshea 
nay be found m many works; in Grater, Inscript. Ant Heidelbei^, p. l^% 
Na 8. With variations, in Nicolai De' bonificameati delle terre Pontine, p. 
103. In Sarlorias, in his prize essay on the reign irf Theodoric, and ManM 
Beyloge, x^v—M. 
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From his elevation to his death, Justinian governed thtt 
Reman empire thirty-eight years, seven months, and thirteen 
days. The events of his reign, which excite our curious atten- 
tion by their number, variety, and importance, are diligently 
related by the secretary of Belisarius, a rhetorician, whom 
eloquence had promoted to the rank of senator and prsfect 
of Constantinople. According to the vicissitudes of courage or 
servitude, of favor or disgrace, Procopius " successively com* 
posed the history, the panegyric, and the satire of his own 
times. The eight books of the Persian, Vandalic, and GU)thio 
wars," which are continued in the five books of Agathias, 
deserve our esteem as a laborious and successful imitation of 
the Attic, or at least of the Asiatic, writers of ancient Greece. 
Hb facts are collected from the personal experience and free 
conversation of a soldier, a statesman, and a traveller ; his 
style continually aspires, and often attains, to the merit of 
strength and elegance ; his reflections, more especially in the 
speeches, which he too frequently inserts, contain a rich fund 
of political knowledge ; and the historian, excited by the gen- 
erous ambition of pleasing and instructing posterity, appears 
to disdain the prejudices of the people, and the flattery of 
courts. The writings of Procopius " were read and applauded 

in the Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius, (L iv. a 1, 2, 8, 9,) and the 
Excerpta of Theodorus Lector, (No. 87,) and m Cedrenus, (p. 862 — 
866,) and Zonaras, (L xiv. p. 58 — 61,) who may pass for an originaL 

'^ See the characters of Procopius and Agatbias in La Motbe le 
Vayer, (torn, viil p. 144 — 174,) Vossius, (de Historicis Qrsecis, L ii c 
22,) and Fabricias, (Bibliot Graec L v. c. 5, tooL vi. p. 248 — 278.) 
Their religion, an honorable problem, betravs occasional conformity, 
with a secret attachment to Paganism and Philosophy. 

^' In the seven first books, two Persic, two V andalic, and three 
Gothic, Procopius has borrowed from Appian the division of provinces 
and wars : the viiith book, though it bears the name of Gothic, is a 
miscellaneous and general supplement down to the spring of the year 
658, from whence it is continued by Agathias till 559, (Pagi, CriUca, 
A. D. 579, No. 6.) 

** The literary fate of Procopius has been somewhat unlucky. 1. 
His books de Bello Gothico were stolen by Leonard Aretin, and pub 
lished (Fulginii, 1470, Yenet. 1471, apudf Janson. Mattaire, Annal 
Typograph. tom. I edit posterior, ^, 290, 304, 279, 299,) in his owe 
name, (see Vossius de Hist Lat 1. iii. c. 5, and - the feeble defence (if 
the Venice Giornale de Letterati, tom. xix. p. 207.) 2. His works were 



will this opinioD of GibhoD, which was also that of B/eiske, as to the age ol 
Jk 'chnMucler. — BL 
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by his contemporaries : " but, although he respectfully Kiid 
them at the foot of the throne, the pride of Justinian must 
have been wounded by the praise of a hero, who perpetually 
eclipses the glory of his inactive sovereign. The conscious 
dignity of independence was subdued by the hopes and fears 
of a slave ; and the secretary of Belisarius labored for pardon 
and reward in the six books of the Imperial edifices. He had 
dexterously chosen a subject of apparent splendor, in which 
he could loudly celebrate the genius, the magnificence, and the 
piety of a prince, who, both as a conqueror and legislator, had 
surpassed the puerile virtues of Themistocles and Cyrus." 
Disappointment might urge the flatterer to secret revenge; 
and the first glance of favor might again tempt him to sus- 
pend and suppress a libel,'^ in which the Roman Cyrus ia 
degraded into an odious and contemptible tyrant, in which both 
the emperor and his consort Theodora are seriously represented 
as two daemons, who had assumed a human form for the de* 
Btruction of mankind.** Such base inconsistency must doubt 

mutilated by the first Latin translators, Christopher Persona, (Gior 
nale, torn. xix. p. 340 — 348,) and Raphael de Volaterra, (Huet, d« 
Claris Interpretibus, p. 166,) who did not even consult the MS. of the 
Vatican library, of which they were prsefects, (Aiemau. in Prze&t 
Anecdot.) 3. The Greek text was not printed till 1607, by HoeschO' 
lius of Augsburg, (Dictionnaire de Bayle, torn. ii. p. 782.) 4. The Paris 
edition was imperfectly executed by Claude Maltret, a Jesuit of Tou- 
louse, (in 1663,) far distant from the Louvre press and the Vatican 
MS., from whic^, however, he obtained some supplements. His prom- 
ised commentaries, <&c., have never appeared. The Agathias of Ley- 
den (1594) has been wisely reprinted by the Paris editor, with the 
Latin version of Bonaventura Vulcanius, a learned interpreter, (Huet, 
p. 176.*) 

** Agathias in Prsefat p. 7, 8, L iv. p. 137. Evagrius, L iv. c 12 
See likewise Photius, cod. bdiL p. 65. 

^* Kv^tov natSeia (says he, Prsefat ad L de Edificiis irepl Kuaftirtov) ia 
no more than Kvpov xaiSia — a pun! In these five books, Procopius 
affects a Christian as well as a courtly style. 

" Procopius discloses himftelf, (Prsefat ad Anecdot c 1, 2, 5,) and 
the anecdotes are reckoned as the ninth book by Suidas, (tom. iil p. 
186, edit Kuster.) The silence of Evagrius is a poor objection. Ba- 
ronius (A. D. 548, Na 24) regrets the loss of this secret history : it 
was then in the Vatican library, in his own custody, and was first 
published sixteen years after his death, with the learned, but partial 
M>tes of Nicholas Alemannus, (Lugd. 1623.) 

'* Justinian an ass — the perfect likeness of Domitian — Anecxlo^ 

* Ifiooopias finrms a part of the new Byzantine cDUoction node: the n^i^ 
%tBBdeiioe of Dindorf. — M. 
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less flully UiO reputation, and detract from the credit, of Tio* 
oopius : yet, after the venom of bis malignity has been suffered 
to exhale, tlie residue of the anecdotes^ even the most dis- 
graceful facts, some of which had been tenderly hinted in hia 
public history, are established by their internal evidonoe, or 
the authentic monuments of the times.*' * From these variom 
materials, I shall now proceed to describe the reign of Justinian, 
which will deserve and occupy an ample space. The present 
chapter will explain the elevation and character of Theodora^ 
the Actions of the circus, and the peaceful administration of 
the sovereign of the East In the three succeeding chapters, 
[ shall relate the wars of Justinian, which achieved the con- 
quest of Africa and Italy ; and I shall follow the victories of 
Belisarius and Narses, without disguising the vanity of their 
triumphs, or the hostile virtue of the Persian and Gothic 
heroes. The series of this and the following volume will em- 
brace the jurisprudence and theology of the emperor; the con- 
troversies and sects which still divide the OrienUd church ; the 
reformation of the Roman law which is obeyed or respected by 
the nations of modern Europe. 

I. In the exercise of supreme power, the first act of Jus- 
tinian was to divide it with the woman whom he loved, the 
famous Theodora,** whose strange elevation cannot be ap- 

c. 8. — ^Theodora's lovers driven from her bed by rival daemons — her 
marriage foretold with a great daemon — a monk saw the prince of 
the daemons, instead of Justinian, on the throne — the servants who 
watched beheld a face without features, a body walking without a 
head, <&a, <&c Procopius declaims his own and his friends' belief in 
these diabolical stories, (c. 12.) 

^* Montesquieu (Opnsiderationg sur la Grandeur et la D6cadenct 
des Remains, c. xx.) gives credit to these anecdotes, as connected, 1. 
with the weakness of the empire, and, 2. with the instability c^ Jus* 
tinian's laws. 

" For the life and manners of the empress Theodora see the Anse- 



* The Anecdota of Procopias, compared with the former works of the 
name author, appear to me the basest and most disgracefal work in literatare. 
The wars, whicn he has described in the former voliimes as glorious or neoes- 
sary, are become unprofitable and wanton massacres ; the buildings which 
he celebrated, as raised to the immortal honor of the great emperor, and his 
admirable queen, either as magnificent embellishments of the city, or naetvu 
fonifications for die defeace of the frontier, are become works of vain prodi' 
gality and useless ostentation. I doubt whether Gibbon has made su ffidem 
allcwance for the " malignity" of the Anccdota ; at fdl events, the extreiiM 
•iid disgusting profligacy of Theodora's early life ^ests entirely on tl u vir»> 
«i}otUbel--M 
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plauded as the triumph of female virtue. Under the reigp 
of Anastasius, the care of the wild .beasts maintained by wo 
green faction at Constantinople was intrusted to Acacius, a 
native of the Isle of Cyprus, who, from his employment, waa 
surnamed the master of the bears. This honorable office was 
given after his death to another candidate, notwithstanding the 
diligence of his widow, who had already provided a husband and 
a successor. Acacius had left three daughters, Comito,"* The- 
odora, and Anastasia, the eldest of whom did not then exceed 
tl)e age of seven years. On a solemn festival, these helpless 
oiphans were sent by their distressed and indignant mother, in 
the garb of suppliants, into the midst of the theatre : the green 
faction received them with contempt, the blues with compassion ; 
and tills difference, which sunk deep into the mind of Theodora, 
was felt long afterwards in the administration of the empire. 
As they improved in age and beauty, the three sisters were 
successively devoted to the public and private pleasures of the 
Byzantine people : and Theodora, after following Comito on 
the stage, in the dress of a slave, with a stool on her head, 
was at length permitted to exercise her independent talents. 
She neither danced, nor sung, nor played on the flute ; her 
ikill was confined to the pantomime arts; she excelled in 
buffoon diaracters, and as often as the comedian swelled her 
sheeks, and complained with a ridiculous tone and gesture of 
the blows that were inflicted, the whole theatre of Constan- 
tinople resounded with laughter and applause. The beauty 
of Theodora '* was the subject of more flattering praise, and 
the source of more exquisite delight Her features were del- 
icate and regular; her complexion, though somewhat pale, 
was tinged with a natural color ; every sensation was instantly 
expressed by the vivacity of her eyes ; her easy motions dis- 
played the graces of a small but elegant figure ; and either love 
or adulation might proclaim, that painting and poetry were 
incapable of delineating the matchless excellence of her form. 

dotes; more especially e. 1 — 5, 9, 10 — 15, 18, 17, with the learned 
notes of AlemaoDus — a reference which is always implied. 

** Comito was afterwards married to Sittas, duke of Armenia, the 
father, perhaps, at least she might be the mother, of the empress So- 
phia. Two nephews of Theodora may be the sons of Anastasia, (Ale- 
«nan. p. 30, 81.) 

•* Her statue was raised at Constantinople, on a porphyry column 
Pee Procopius, (de Edit L i. c. 11,) who gives her portrait in the Ai»- 
eedotes, (e. 10.) Aleman. (p. 47) produces one from a Mosaic at Rftr 
vemia, loaded with pearls and jewels, and yet handsome. 

VOL. IV. — C 
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But this form was degraded by the facility with which it 
exposed to the public eye, and prostituted to licentious desire. 
Her venal chanus were abandoned to a promiscuous crowd 
of citizens and strangers of every rank, and of every pro- 
fession : the fortunate lover who had been promised a night 
of enjoyment, was often driven from her bed by a stronger 
ot more wealthy favorite ; and when she passed through the 
streets, her presence was avoided by all who wished to escape 
either the scandal or the temptation. The satirical historian 
has not blushed ** to describe the naked scenes which Theo* 
dora was not ashamed to exhibit in the theatre.*^ After ex* 
hausting the arts of sensual pleasure,** she most ungratefully 
murmured against the parsimony of Nature ; '* but her mur- 
murs, her pleasures, and her arts, must be veiled in the ob- 
scurity of a learned language. After reigning for some time, 
the delight and contempt of the capital, she condescended to 
accompany Ecebolus, a native of Tyre, who had obtained the 
government of the African Pentapolis. But this union was 
fi^l and transient; Ecebolus soon rejected an expensive or 



** A fragment of the Anecdotes, (c. 9,) somewhat too naked, was 
suppressed by Alemannus, though extant in the Vatican MS.; nor 
has the defect been supplied in the Paris or Venice editions. La 
Mothe le Vayer (tooL viiL p. 155) gave the first hint of this curious 
and genuine passage, (Jortin's Remarks, vol iv. p. 366,) which he had 
received from Rome, and it has been since published in the Menagi 
ana (tom. iii. p. 264—259) with a Latin version. 

** After the mention of a narrow girdle, (as none could appear stark 
naked in the theatre,) Procopins thus proceeds : dvanvroncvXa rt h rS 

iia<pei VKTta Hkilto, G^rc( 6i nvts .... tcpidas avry wrspdgv riap aii»ioi» 
i^^iVTOvPf Sf Sfi ol x^^^^i °^ ^^ ro9ro naptvittvavfiivoi Iriyj^avov^ roTg aT6nairtir 

IvBtvit Karh fiiav diftXaftivoi J^adtov. I have heard that a learned prelate^ 
now deceased, was fond of quoting this passage in conversation. 

*^ Theodora surpassed the Onspa of Ausonius, (Epigram bnd.,) 
who imitated the capitalis luxus of the females of Nola. See QuintiU 
ian Institut viii. 6, and Tcnrentius ad Herat. Sermon. L i sat 2, v 
101. At a memorable supper, thirty slaves waited round the table 
ten young men feasted with Theodora. Her charity was imtvetvoZ. 

Et laBsata viris, necdum aatiata, receasit 
*£[ dc xdK T&v rpifav rpvnriftaTfoi/ ipya^oiievrj iveicaXsi ry 06ffci, Swr^ptnfisv^ 
Bti iff ftii Kai rirdovs avr^ eipircaov ^ vvv sitri TpvntSit Sirm ivvarfi tin 'n>2 

iKtivM IpY^ftrBat, She wished for a fourth altar, on which she mighl 
p«nu libations to the god of lova 



* GhbbcMi aboald have remembered the axiom which he quotes in 
fUioe, aoelera setend! oportet dam poniantnc absoondi flagitia.— KL 
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fiutbless coftcubine; she was reduced at Alexandria to ex 
ireme distress ; and in her laborious return to Constantinople, 
every city of the East admired and enjoyed the fair Cyprian, 
whose merit appeared to justify her descent from the peculiai 
island of Venus. The vague commerce of Theodora, and 
the most detestable precautions, preserved her from the dan- 
ger which she feared ; yet once, and once only, she became 
a mother. The infant was saved and educated in Arabia, hj 
his father, who imparted to him on his death-bed, that he was 
the son of an empress. Filled with ambitious hopes, the uc 
suspecting youth immediately hastened to the palace of Con 
stantinople, and was admitted to the presence of his mother. 
As he was never more seen, even after the decease of Theo- 
dora, she deserves the foul imputation of extinguishing with 
his life a secret so offensive to her Imperial virtue. 

In the most abject state of her fortune, and reputation, some 
vision, either of sleep or of fancy, had whispered to The- 
odora the pleasing assurance that she was destined to become 
tb » spouse of a potent monarch. Conscious of her approach- 
ing greatness, she returned from Paphlagonia to Constanti- 
nople; assumed, like a skilful actress, a more decent char 
acter ; relieved her poverty by the laudable industry of spin- 
ning wool; and affected a life of chastity and solitude in a 
small house, which she afterwards changed into a magnificent 
temple.'* Her beauty, assisted by art or accident, soon 
attracted, captivated, and fixed, the patrician Justinian, who 
already reigned with absolute sway under the name of his 
uncle. Perhaps she contrived to enhance the value of a gifi 
which she had so often lavished on the meanest of mankind ; 
perhaps she inflamed, at first by modest delays, and at last 
by sensual allurements, the desires of a lover, who, from 
nature or devotion, was addicted to long vigils and abste- 
mious diet. When his first transports had subsided, she still 
maintained the same ascendant over his mind, by the more 
solid merit of temper and understanding. Justinian delighted 
to ennoble and enrich the object of his affection ; the treas 
nrcs of the East were poured at her feet, and the nephew of 
Ju«tin was determined, perhaps by religious scruples, to be- 

^' I I Mm\ ■ ■ _ ■ . I _^a 

*^ Anonym, de Antiquitat 0. P. 1. iii. 132, in Banduri Imperiuia 
u'^f'Dt. torn. L p. 48. Ludewi^ (p. 154) argues sensibly that The^ 
dora would not have immortaUsed a brothel : but I apf ly this fact !• 
ker eecond and chaster residentnr at Oonetantinople. 
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itow on his coDcul»De the sacred and legal character oi m 
wife. But the laws of Rome expressly prohibited the mar* 
nage of a senator with any female who had been dishonored 
by a servile origin or theatrical profession: the enipresa 
Lupicina, or Enphemia, a Barbarian of rustic manners, but 
of irreproachable virtue, refused to accept a prostitute fi>r her 
niece ; and even Vigilantia, the superstitious mother of Jus- 
tinian, though she acknowledged the wit and beauty of The* 
odora, was seriously apprehensive, lest the levi^ and arro- 
gance of that artful paramour might corrupt the piety and 
happiness of her son. These obstacles were removed by the 
inflexible constancy of Justinian. He patiently expected the' 
death of the empress ; he despised the tears of his mother, who 
soon sunk under the weight of her affliction ; and a law was 
promulgated in the name of the emperor Justin, which abol- 
ished the rigid jurisprudence of antiquity. A glorious repent- 
ance (the words of the edict) was left open for the unhappy 
females who had prostituted their persons on the theatre, and 
they were permitted to contract a legal union with the most 
illustrious of the Romans.** This indulgence was speedily 
followed by the solemn nuptials of Justinian and Theodora; 
her dignity was gradually exalted with that of her lover, and, 
as soon as Justin had invested his nephew with the purple, 
the patriarch of Constantinople placed the diadem on the 
heads of the emperor and empress of the East. But the 
usual honors which the severity of Roman manners had 
allowed to the wives of princes, could not satisfy either the 
ambition of Theodora or the fondness of Justinian. He 
seated her on the throne as an equal and independent col- 
league in the sovereignty of the empire, and an oath of alle- 
giance was imposed on the governors of the provinces in the 
joint names of Justinian and Theodora.** The Eastern 

•• See the old law in Justinian's Oode, (L v. tit. v. leg. 7, tit xxvi^ 
/eg. 1,) under the years 886 and 464. The new edict (about the year 
521 or 522, Aleman. p. 88, 96) very awkwardly repeals no more than 
the daose of mulieres seeniccef libertinaB, tabernariaB. See the novels 
89 and 117, and a Greek rescript from Justinian to the bishops, (Ale- 
man, p. 41.) 

•• I swear by the Father, <fec., by the Virgin Mary, by the four Gk)8- 
prjs, q USB in manibus terieo, and by the Holy Archangels Michael and 
Gabriel, puram cooMientiam germauumque seryitium me servaturum, 
gacratissimis DDNN. Justiniano et Theodoras conjugi ejus, (Novell. 
viiL tit. 8.) Would the oath have been binding in favor cf the widow I 
Oobimones tituli et triumphi, <&&, (Aleman. p. 47, 48.} 
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world fell prostrate b^re HhQ ffenius and fortune of tiM 
daughter of Acacius. The prostitute who, in the presenoe 
of iDDumerable spectators, had polluted the theatre of Con- 
stantinople, was adored as a queen in the same city, by grave 
magistrates, orthodox bishops, victorious generals, and captive 
monarchs.** 

Those who believe that the female mind is totally depraved 
bj the loss of chastity, will eagerly listen to all the iavective9 
of private envy, or popular resentment which have dissem- 
bled the virtues of Theodora, exaggerated her vices, and 
condemned with rigor the venal or voluntary sins of the 
youthful harlot From a motive of shame, or contempt, she 
often declined the servile bomage of the multitude, escaped 
from the odious light of the capital, and passed the greatest 
part of the year in the palaces and gardens which were 
pleasantly seated on the sea-eoast of the Propontis and the 
Bosphorus. Her private hours were devoted to the prudent 
as well as grateful care of ber beauty, the luxury of the batb 
and table, and the long slumber of the evening and tbe morn- 
ing. Her secret apartments were occupied by the favorite 
women and eunuchs, whose interests and passions she in 
dulged at the expense of justice ; the most illustrious person 
ages of the state were crowded into a dark and sultry ante- 
chamber, and when at last, alter tedious attendance, they 
were admitted to kiss the feet of Theodora, they experienced, 
as her humor might suggest, the silent arrogance of an em- 
press, or tbe capricious levity of a comedian. Her rapacious 
Avarice to accumulate an immense treasure, may be excused 
by the apprehension of her husband's death, which could 
leave no alternative between ruin and the throne; and fear 
as well as ambition might exasperate Theodora against two 
generals, who, during the malady of the emperor, had rashly 
declared that they were not disposed to acquiesce in the 
choice of tbe capital. But the reproach of cruelty, so re- 
pugnant even to her softer vices, has left an indelible stain on 
the memory of Theodora. Her numerous spies observed, 
and zealously reported, every action, or word, or look, inju- 
rious to their royal mistress. Whomsoever they accused 



"* ** Let greatness own her, and she's mean eo more/' ^ 

WMMut Warburton's critical telescope, I should never have seen, m 
tliis ffcneral picture ^f triumphant vice, any personal allusion t« 
Theodora. 
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were cast into her peculiar prisons," inaccessible to the inqui- 
ries of justice ; and it was rumored, that the torture of the 
rack, or scourge, -had been inflicted in the presence of the 
female tyrant, insensible to the voice of prayer or of pity.** 
Some of these unhappy ^nctims perished in deep, unwhole- 
some dungeons, while others were permitted, after the loss 
of their limbs, their reason, or their fortunes, to appear in the 
world, the living monuments of her vengeance, which was com- 
nionly extendea to the children of those whom she had sus- 
i)ected or injured. The senator or bishop, whose death or ex- 
ile Theodora had pronounced, was delivered to a trusty messen- 
ger, and his diligence was quickened by a menace from her own 
mouth. " If you fail in the execution of my commands, I swear 
by Him who liveth forever, that your skin shall be flayed from 
your body."** 

If the creed of Theodora had not been tainted with heresy, 
her exemplary devotion might have atoned, in the opinion of 
her contemporaries, for pride, avarice, and cruelty. But, if 
she employed her influence to assuage the intolerant fury of 
the emperor, the present age will allow some merit to her re- 
ligion, and much indulgence to her speculative errors.'* The 
name of Theodora was introduced, with equal honor, in all 
the pious and charitable foundations of Justinian ; and the 
roost benevolent institution of his reign may be ascribed to 
the sympathy of the empress for her less fortunate sisters, 
who had- been seduced or compelled to embrace the trade of 
prostitution. A palace, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphoms, 
was converted into a stately and spacious monastery, and a 
liberal maintenance was assigned to five hundred women, 
who had been collected from the streets and brothels of Con- 
stantinople. In this safe and holy retreat, they were devoted 
to perpetual confinement; and the despair of some, who 
threw themselves headlong into the sea, was lost in the grati- 



*^ Her prisons, a labyrinth, a Tartarus, (Anecdot c. 4,) were under 
the palace. Darkness is propitious to cruelty, but it is likewise favor 
able to calumny and fiction. 

** A more jocular whipping was inflicted on Satuminus, for presum 
iDg to say that his wife, a fovorite of the empress, had not been found 
IrptiTosy (Anecdot c 17.) 

*' Per viventem in ssecula excoriari te tadam. Anastasius de Vitii 
Font Roman, in Vigilio, p. 40. 

** Ludewig, p. 161 — 166. I give him credit for the charitable at 
lttD|«r, altliough he hath not much charity in his temper. 
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tade of the penitents, who had heed delivered, from sin an J 
misery hy their generous benefactress.'* The prudence of 
Theodora is celebrated by Justinian himself; and his laws 
are attributed to the sage counsels of his most reverend wife^ 
whom he had received as the gift of the Deity.'* Her cour- 
age was displayed amidst the tumult of the people and the 
terrors of the court. Her chastity, from the moment of her 
union with Justinian, is founded on the silence of her impla* 
eable enemies ; and although the daughter of Acacius might 
be satiated with love, yet some applause is due to the firm- 
ness of a mind which could sacrifice pleasure and habit to 
the stronger sense either of duty or interest. The wishes 
and prayers of Theodora could never obtain the blessing of 
a lawful son, and she buried an infant daughter, the sole off- 
spring of her marriage." Notwithstanding this disappoint- 
ment, her dominion was permanent and absolute; she pre- 
served, by art or merit, the affections of Justinian ; and their 
st^eming dissensions were always fatal to the courtiers who 
beheved them to be sincere. Perhaps her health had been 
impaired by the hcentiousness of her youth ; but it was always 
delicate, and she was directed by her physicians to use the 
Pythian warm baths. In this journey, the empress was fol- 
io vved by the Praetorian praefect, the great treasurer, several 
counts and patricians, and a splendid train of four tiiousand 
attendants: the highways were repaired at her approach; a 
palace was erected for her reception ; and as she passed 
through Bithynia, she distributed liberal alms to the churches, 
the monasteries, and the hospitals, that they might implore 
Heaven for the restoration of her health.** At length, in the 
twenty-fourth year of her marriage, and the twenty-second 
of her reign, she was consumed by a cancer ; ** and the irrep 



s» 



Compare the anecdotes (c 17) with the Edifices (Lie. 9) — ^how 
differently may the same fact be stated 1 John Malala (tomu 11 p. 1*74, 
176) observes, that on this, or a similar occasion, she released and 
clothed the girls whom she had purchased from the stews at five auroi 
apiece. 

** Novel yiii. 1. An allusion to Theodora. Her enemies read the 
name Dasmonodora, (Airman, p. 66.) 

*'' St Sabas refused to pray for a son of Theodora, lest he should 
prove a heretic worse than Anastasius himself, (Cyril in Vit. Si, SabM^ 
•pud Aleman. p. 70, 109.) 

** See John Malala, tooL il p. 174. Theophanes, p. 158. Froeo* 
^kus de Edific I v. c 8. 

^ Throdora Chalcedonensis synod! inituica canceris plagft toto oor* 
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arable loss was deplored by her husband, who, in tide roon^ 
oi a theatrical prostitute, might have selected the purest and 
most noble virgin of the East.** 

II. A material difference may bo observed in the games of 
antiquitj : the most eminent of the Greeks were actors, the 
Romans were merely spectators. The Olympic stadium was 
open to wealth, merit, and ambition ; and if the candidates 
could depend on their personal skill and activity, they roighi 
pursue the footsteps of Komede and Menelaus, and condurl 
their own horses in the rapid career.** Ten, twenty, forty 
chariots were allowed to start at the same instant ; a crov n 
of leaves was the reward of the victor; and his fame, with 
that of his family and country, was chanted in lyric strains 
more durable than monuments of brass and marble. But a 
senator, or even a citizen, conscious of his dignity, would 
have blushed to expose his person, or his horses, in the circus 
of Rome. The games were exhibited at the expense of the 
republic, the magistrates, or the emperors : but the reins 
were abandoned to servile hands ; and if the profits of a 
lavorite charioteer soimetimes exceeded those of an advocate, 
they must be considered as the effects of popular extrava- 
gance, and the high wages of a disgr^u^eful profession. The 
race, in it^ first institution, was a simple contest of two chari* 
ots, whose drivers were distinguished by white and red liv- 
eries: two additional colors, a light green^ and a caerulean 
blue, were afterwards introduced ; and as the races were re- 
peated twenty-five times, one hundred chariots contributed in 
the sanie day to the pomp of the circus. The four factions 
aoon acquired a legal establishment, and a mysterious origin, 



pore perflisa vitam prodigiose finivit, (Victor Tununensis in Ohroa) 
On such occasions, an orthodox mind is steeled against pity. Aleman> 
nus (p. 12, 13) understands the ti><Ti0(ag Uoijifidri of Theophanes as ciyii 
language, which does not imply either piety or repentance ; yet two 
years after her death, St Theodora is ceiehrated by Paul SilentiariuSj 
(m proem, v. 68— -62.) 

*** As she pei*8ecuted ^e popes, and rejected a council, Baroniua 
exhausts the names of Eve, Dalila, Herodias, &c. ; after which he hai 
recourse to lus infernal dictionary : civis inferni — ^alumna dsBmonum— 
^atanico agitata spiritu — cestro percita diabolico, <bc., (be, (A. D. 548, 
No. 24.) 

*^ Read and feel the xxiid book of the Iliad, a living picture of 
Dranners, passions, and the whole form and spirit ol the chariot race 
West's Dissertation on the Olympic Games (sect xil — xvii.) nflbrdi 
nuch curious and authentic information. 
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and their landfill colore were dented from the Tarions ap' 
pearanoes of nature in the four seasons of the year ; the red 
dogstar of summer, the snows of winter, the deep shades of 
autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the spring/' Another 
interpretation preferred the elements to the seasons, and the 
atmggle of the green and blue was supposed to represent the 
conflict of the earth and sea. Their respective victories an- 
nounced either a plentiful harvest or a prosperous navigation, 
and the hostility of the husbandmen and manners was some^ 
what lesa abfifurd than the Uind ardor of the Roman people, 
who devoted their lives and fortunes to the color whidi they 
had espoused^ Such folly was disdained and indulged by tb^ 
wisest princes; but the names of Caligula, Nero^ Vitellius, 
VeruS) CommoduS) Oaracalla, and Elagabalus^* were enrolled 
in the blue or green Actions of the circus; they frequented 
their stables, applauded their &vorites, chastised their antago* 
nists^ and deserved the esteem of the populace, by the natu- 
ral or affected imitation ci their manners. The bloody and 
tamultttoua contest continued to disturb the public festivity, 
till the last age of the spectacles of Rome; and Theodoric, 
from a motive of justice or afl^tion, interposed his authority 
to protect the greens against the violence of a consul and a 
patrician, who were passionately addicted to the blue ikstion 
of the ctfcus.** 

Oottstantinople adopted the lollies, though not the virtues^ 
of ancient Borne ; and the same factiooB which had amtated 
the «iKU8, raged with redoubled fury in the hippclroine. 
Under the reign of Anastasius, this popular frenzy was inflamed 
by religioiis aeal; and the greens, who had treacherously 
concealed stones and daggers under baskets of fruit, mas- 
saored, at a solemn festival^ three thousand of their blue 
adversaries.^ From this capital, the pestilence was diffused 

^' The four colors, albatiy russatit prcuini^ venetiy represent the four 
seasoaSf according^ to Gastiodonis, (Var. Mi. 61,) who lavishes mndi 
wit ODd ^oqiienee on this tiieatneal mystery.. Of these colors, the 
three first may be fiiirly traaslated iifhrte, rei and greeu. Venetus is 
explained by eceruletUj a word various and vague : it is properly ^e 
sky reflected in the sea; bat custom and convenience may allow bhu 
as an equivalent, (Robert Stephan. sub voce. Spence's Polymetis, p. 
828.) 

** See Onuphriufl Paavinius de Lndis Oirc-ensibos, L i. c. 10, 11 ; the 
xviith Annotation on Masoou's History <xf the Germans ; and Alemaa 
•dc vii. 

** Mareellin. in Chroa p. 47. Instead *4 the vulgar word v€fmkk 
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Into the provinces and cities of the East, and the sportive dis- 
tinction of two colors produced two strong and irreconcilable 
factions, which shook the foundations of a feeble govern- 
ment.*' The popular disseasions, founded on the most serious 
interest, or holy pretence, have scarcely equalled the obstinacy 
of this wanton discord, which invaded the peace of families, 
divided friends and brothers, and tempted the female sex, 
though seldom seen in the circus, to espouse the inclinations 
of their lovers, or to contradict the wishes of their husbands. 
Every law, either human .or divine, was trampled under foot* 
and as long as the party was successful, its deluded followers 
appeared careless of private distress or public calamity. The 
license, without the freedom, of democra(r|r, was revived at 
Antioch and Constantinople, and the support of a &ction be- 
came necessary to every candidate for civil or ecclesiastical 
honors. A secret attachment to the family or sect of Anas- 
tasius was imputed to the greens; the blues were zealously 
devoted to the cause of orthodoxy and Justinian,** and their 
grateful patron protected, above five years, the disorders of 
a faction, whose seasonable tumults overawed the palace, the 
senate, and the capitab of the East. Insolent with royal 
&vor, the blues affected to strike terror by a peculiar and 
Barbaric dress, the long hair of the Huns, their dose sleeves 
and ample garments, a lofty step, and a sonorous voice. In 
the day they concealed their two-edged poniards, but in the 
night they boldly assembled in arms, and in numerous bands, 
prepared for every act of violence and rapine. Their adver- 
saries of the green Action, or even inoffensive citizens, were 
stripped and often murdered by these nocturnal robbers, and 
it became dangerous to wear any gold buttons or girdles, or 
to appear at a late hour in the streets of a peaceful capital. 
A daring spirit, rising with impunity, proceeded to violate the 

he 11808 the more exquisite terms of ecerulea and eanrealii, Baronioa 
{A. D. 501, Ka 4, 6, 6) is satisfied Uiat the blues were orthodox ; but 
TiUemoDt is angry at the supposition, and will not allow any martyrs 
^ a playhouse, (Hist, des Emp. tom. vL p. 654.) 

** See Procopius, (Persic. L i. c 24.) In describing the vices of the 
'Actions and of the government, the pvhlic, is not more fi&vorable than 
the necrety historiaa Aleman. (p. 26) has quoted a fine passage from 
Gregory Nazianzen, which proves the inveteracy of the evlL 




r 
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lafeguard of private houses ; and fire was employed to fiunli- 
tate the attack, or to conceal the crimes of these ^Eictioiia 
rioters. No place was safe or sacred from their depreda- 
tions; to gratify either avarice or revenge, they profusely 
ipilt the blood of the innocent; churches and altars were 
polluted by atrocious murders ; and it was the boast of the 
sssassins, that their dexterity could always infiict a mortal 
wound with a single stroke of their dagger. ^ The dissolute 
youth of Constantinople adopted the blue livery of disorder ; 
the laws were silent, and the bonds, of society were relaxed : 
creditors were compelled to resign their obligations; judges 
to reverse their sentence ; masters to enfranchise their slaves ; 
Cithers to supply the extravagance of their children; noble 
matrons were prostituted to the lust ol their servants ; beauti- 
ful boys were torn from the arms of their parents ; and wives, 
unless they preferred a voluntary death, were ravished in 
the presence of their husbands.^ The despair of the greens, 
who were persecuted bv their enemies, and deserted by the 
magistrates, assumed the privilege of defence, perhaps of 
retaliation ; but those who survived the combat were dragged 
to execution, and the unhappy fugitives, escaping to woods 
and caverns, preyed without mercy on the society from whence 
they were expelled. Those ministers of justice who had 
courage to punish the crimes, and to brave the resentment, of 
the blues, became the victims of their indiscreet zeal; a 
prsefect of Constantinople fled for refuge to the holy sepulchre, 
a count of the East was ignominiously whipped, and a gov 
emor of Cilicia was hanged, by the order of Theodora, on the 
tomb of two assassins whom he had condemned for the mur- 
der of his groom, and a daring attack upon his own life.^' 
An aspiring candidate may be tempted to build his greatness 
on the public confusion, but it is the interest as well as duty 
of a sovereign to maintain the authority of the laws. Tlfe 
first edict of Justinian, which was often repeated, and some- 
times executed, announced his firm resolution to support the 



^^ A wife, (says Procopius,) who was seized and almost ravished by 
a blue-coat, threw herself into the Bpsphorns. T)ie bishops of the 
second Syria (Aleman. p. 26) deplore a siiuilar suicide, the guilt or 
S^lory of female chastity, and name the heroine. 

*■ The doubtful credit of Procopiqs (^ecdoi c 1*7) is supported 
•y the less partial Evagpus, 5|fho copfirms the £Eict, a^id sp^cines th« 
lames. The tragic fate bf the prsfect of Constat tinople is related by 
Toiin Malala, (torn. ^. p. 189.) 
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innocent, and to chastise the guilty, of every denomination 
and color. Yet the balance of justice yras still inclined in 
ikvor of the blue faction, by the secret affection, the habits, 
and the fears of the emperor ; his equity, after an apparent 
struggle, submitted, without reluctance, to the implacable 
passions of Theodora, and the empress never forgot, or for- 
gave, the injuries of the comedian. At the accession of tho 
younger Justin, the proclamation of equal and rigorous justice 
indirectly condemned the partiality of the former reign. ^ Ye 
blues, Justinian is no more! ye greens, he is still alive T *' 

A sedition, which almost laid Constantinople in ashes, was 
excited by the mutual hatred and momentary reconciliation of 
the two ractions. In the fifth year of his reign, Justinian cele^ 
brated the festival of the ides of January ; the games were inces 
santiy disturbed by the clamorous discontent of the greens : 
till the twenty-seeond race, the emperor maintained his silent 
gravity ; at length, yielding to his impatience, he condescended 
to hold, in abrupt sentences, and by the voice of a crier, the 
roost singular dial^ue** that ever passed between a prince 
and his subjects. Their first complaints were respectful and 
modest; they accused the subordinate ministers of oppres- 
sion, and proclaimed their wishes for the long life and victory 
of the emperor. ** Be patient and attentive, ye insolent rail- 
ersf exclaimed Justinian; **be mute, ye Jews, Samaritans, 
and Manichseans P The greens still attempted to awaken his 
compassion. ^ We are poor, we are innocent, we are injured, 
we dare not pass through the streets : a general persecution 
is exercised against our name and color. Let us die, O em- 
peror 1 but let us die by your command, and for your ser- 
vice P But the repetition of partial and passionate invectives 
degraded, in their eyes, the majesty of the purple ; they re- 
nounced allegiance to the prince who refused justice to his 
people ; lamented that the rather of Justinian had been bom ; 
and branded his son with the opprobrious names of a homi- 

^' See John Malala, (torn, ii p. 147 ;) vet he owns that Justiniau 
was attached to the blues. The seeming discord of the emperor and 
Theodora is, perhaps, viewed with too much jealousy and refinement 
by Procopius, (Anecdot c. 10.) • See Aleman. FreBfat p. 6. 

*® This dialogue, which Theophanes has preserved, exhibits tKe 
popular language, as well as the manners, of Constantinople, in the 
^ritn century. Their Greek is mingled with many strange and bar- 
barons words, for which Ducange cannot always find a meanioir gr 
•tjrinelogy. 
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cide, an ass, and a perjured tyrant "Do you despise youj 
fives !" cried the indignant monarch : the blues rose with fury 
from their seats ; their hostile clamors thundered in the hip- 
podrome ; and their adversaries, deserting the unequiil contesti 
spread terror and de^air through the streets of Constantino- 
ple. At this dangerous moment, seven notorious assassins of 
both factions, who had been condemned by the praefect, were 
carried round the city, and afterwards transported to the place 
if execution in the suburb of Pera. Four were immediately 
beheaded ; a fifth was hanged : but when the same punish- 
ment was inflicted on the remaining two, the rope broke, they 
fell a£ve to the ground, the populace applauded their escape, 
and the monks of St Conon, issuing nrom the neighborihg 
convent, conveyed them in a boat to the sanctuary of the 
church.** As one of these criminals was of the blue, and the 
other of the green livery, the two factions were equally pro- 
voked by the cruelty of their oppressor, or the ingratitude of 
their patron; and a short truce was concluded till mey had de- 
livered their prisoners and satisfied their revenge. The palace 
of the praefect, who withstood the seditious torrent, was instantly 
burnt, nis officers and guards were massacred, the prisons were 
forced open-, and freedom was restored to those who could only 
use it for the public destruction. A military force, which had 
been despatched to the aid of the civil magistrate, was fierce- 
ly encountered by an armed multitude, whose numbers and 
boldness continually increased; and the Heruli, the wildest 
Barbarians in the service of the empire, overturned the priests 
and their relics, which, from a pious motive, had been rashly m*^ 
terposed to separate the bloody conflict The tumult was ex- 
asperated by mis sacrilege, the people fought with enthusiasn^ 
in the cause of Qod ; the women, from the roofe and windows, 
showered stones on the heads of the soldiers, who darted fire 
brands against the houses ; and the various flames, which had 
been kindled by the hands of citizens and strangers, spread 
without control over the face of the city. The conflagration 
involved the cathedral of St. Sophia, the baths of Zeuxippus, 
a part of the palace, from the first entrance to the altar of 
Mars, and the long portico from the palace to the forum of 
Oonstantine : a large hospital, with the sick patients, was con- 
turned ; many churches and stately edifices were destroyed. 



** Bu this church and monastery in Ducarge, 0. P. Christiana, L if 

# lit 
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and ao iDimense treasure of gold and silver wj& either melted 
or lost From such scenes of horror and distress, the wise and 
^Healthy citizens escaped over the Bosphorus to the Asiatic side ; 
and during five days Constantinople was abandoned to th^ 
factions, whose watchword, Nika, vanquish/ has given a name 
to this memorable sedition.*' 

As ]ong as the Actions were divided, the triumphant bluea. 
and desponding greens, appeared to behold with the same 
ind^^erence the (fisorders of the state. They agreed to cen* 
sure the corrupt management of justice and the finance ; and 
the two responsible ministers, the artful Tribonian, and the 
rapacious John of Cappadocia, were loudly arraigned as the 
authors of. the public misery. The peaceful murmurs of 
the people would have been disregarded: they were heard 
with respect when the city was in flames ; the quaestor, and 
the prsefect, were instantly removed, and their offices were 
filled by two senators of blameless integrity. After this pop- 
ular concession, Justinian proceeded to the hippodrome to 
confess his own errors, and to accept the repentance of his 
grateful subjects ; but they distrusted his assurances, though 
solemnly pronounced in the presence of the holy Gospels ; 
and the emperor, alarmed by their distrust, retreated with pre- 
cipitation to the strong fortress of the palace. The obstinacy 
of the tumult was now imputed to a secret and ambitious con- 
spiracy, and a suspicion was entertained, that the insurgents, 
more especially the green faction, had been supplied with 
arms and money by Hypatius and Pompey, two patricians, 
who could neither forget with honor, nor remember with 
Safety, that they were the nephews of the emperor Anastasius. 
Capriciously trusted, disgraced, and pardoned, by the jealous 
levity of the monarch, they had appeared as loyal servants be- 
fore the throne ; and, during five days of the tumult, they were 
detained as important hostages ; till at length, the fears of 
Justinian prevailing over his prudence, he viewed the two 
brothers in the light of spies, perhaps of assassins, and sternly 
commanded them to depart from the palace. After a fi^tless 
representation, that obedience might lead to involuntary trea- 
son, they retired to their houses, and in the morning of the 
?ixth day, Hypatius was surrounded and seized by the people, 

_ - - - - — 

" The history of the Nika sedition is extracted from MarcelliDus, 
(in Chron.,) Procopius, (Persic. Lie. 26,)John Malala, (torn, il p. 21 8 
—218,) Cbrtia Paschal., (p. 886 — 840,) Theophanes, (Chp inograpb. p 
U4— 168.'' and Zonaras, (1. xiv. p. 61 -68.) 
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irho, regardleis of his virtuous resistance, and the tears of his 
wife, transport©! their favorite to the forum of Constantine, 
and instead of a diadem, placed a rich collar on his head. If 
the usurper, who afterwards pleaded the merit of his delay, 
had complied with the advice of his senate, and urged the 
fury of the multitude, their first irresistible eflfort might have 
oppressed or expelled his trembling competitor. The Byzan- 
tine palace enjoyed a free communication with the sea ; vessels 
lay ready at the garden stairs ; and a secret resolution was al* 
ready formed, to convey the emperor with his family and treas- 
ures to a safe retreat, at some distance from the capital. 

Justinian was lost, if the prostitute whom he raised from 
the theatre had not renounced the timidity, as well as the 
virtues, of her sex. In the midst of a council, where Belisa- 
rius was present, Theodora alone displayed the spirit of a 
hero; and she alone, without apprehending his future hatred, 
could save the emperor from the imminent danger, and his 
unworthy fears. " If flight," said the consort of Justinian, 
^ were the only means of safety, yet I should disdain to fly. 
Death is the condition of our birth ; but they who have reigned 
should never surnve the loss of dignity and dominion. I 
implore Heaven, that I may never be seen, not a day, without 
my diadem and purple; that I may no longer behold the 
light, when I cease to be saluted with the name of queen. If 
you resolve, O Caesar ! to fly, you have treasures ; behold the 
sea, you have ships ; but tremble lest the desire of life should 
expose you to wretched exile and ignominious death. For 
my own part, I adhere to the maxim of antiquity, that the 
throne is a glorious sepulchre." The firmness of a woman 
restored* the courage to deliberate and act, and courage soon 
discovers the resources of the most desperate situation. It 
was an easy and a decisive measure to revive the animosity 
of the factions ; the blues were astonished at their own guilt 
and folly, that a trifling injury should provoke them to con- 
spire with their implacable enemies against a gracious and 
liberal benefactor ; they again procl^dmed the majesty of Jus- 
tinian ; and the greens, with their upstart emperor, were left 
alme in the hippodrome. The fidelity of the guards was 
doubtful ; but the military force of Justinian consisted in three 
thousand veterans, who had been trained to valor and disci- 
pline in the Persian and Illyrian wars. Under the command 
of Belisari'is and Mundus, they silontly marched in two divis 
from the palace, forced their r^bscure way throi gfa nar 
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row passages, expiring flames, and falling edifices, and burst 
open at the same moment the two opposite gates of the hip- 
podrome. In this narrow space, the disorderly and affrighted 
crowd was incapable of resisting* on either side a firm and 
regular attack ; the blues signalized the fury of their repent* 
ance; and it is computed, that above thirty thousand per- 
sons were slain in the merciless and promiscuous carnage of 
the day. Hypatius was dragged from his throne, and con- 
ducted, with his brother Pompey, to the feet of the emperor : 
they implored his clemency; but their crime was manifest^ 
their innocence uncertain, and Justinian had been too much 
terrified to for^ve. The next morning the two nephews of 
Anastasius, wit£ eighteen illusirums aocomplicea, of patrician 
or consular rank, were privately executed by the soldiers; 
their bodies were thrown inta the sea, their palaces razed, and 
their fortunes confiscated. The hippodrome itself was con- 
demned, during several years, to a mournful silence: with 
the restoration of the games, the same disorders revived; 
and the blue and green factions continued to aiflict the reign 
of Justinian, and to .disturb the tranquillity of the Eastern 
empire.** 

UL That empire, after Rome was barbarous, still embraced 
the nations whom she had conquered beyond the Adriatic, and 
as far as the frontiers of JBthiopia and Persia. Justinian 
reigned over sixty-four provinces, and nine hundred and 
thirty-five cities; his dominions were blessed by nature 
with the advantages of soil, situation, and climate : and the 
improvements of human art had been perpetually diffused 
along the coast of the Mediterranean and &e banks of the 
Nile from ancient Troy to the Egyptian Thebes. Abi^am ** 
had been relieved by the well-known plenty of Egypt ; the 
same country, a small and populous tracf^ was stia capable 



*' Maroellinu? says in general terms, innmneris populis in oircv 
trucidatis. Procopius numbers 80,000 victims : and the 85,000 of The- 
ophanes are swelled to 40,000 by the more recent Zonaras. Suck ii 
the usual progress of exaggeration. 

** Hierocles, a contemporary of Justiriian, composed his l^yvSexi^^"s^ 
(Itineraria, p. 681,) or review of the eastern provmces and cities, \t& 
fore the year 635, (Wesseling, in Prsefat and ifot ad p. 623, &c) 

** See the Book of Genesis (sdl 10) and the aoministration of 
Joseph. The annals of the Greeks and Hebrews agree in the early 

^ and plenty of Egypt : but this antiquity supposes a long series of 
Movement; and Warburton, who is almost stifled by the Hebniw 
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of exporting, each year, two hundred and sixty tiiotisaad 
Quarters of wheat for the use of Constantinople ; ** and the 
capital of Justinian was supplied with the manufactures of 
Sidon^ fifteen centuries after they had been celebrated in the 
poenis of Homer.*^ The annual powers of vegetation, instead 
of being exhausted by two thousand harvests, were renewed 
and invigorated by skilful htisbi^ndry, rich manure, and sea- 
sonable repose. The breed of domestic, animals was infinitely 
mi>ltiplied. Plantations, buildings, and the instruments of 
lalior atid luxury, which are more durable than the term 
ef human life, were accumulated by the care of successive 
generations. Tradition preserved, and experi^ioe simplified, 
vie humble practice of the arts : society was enriched by the 
division of labor and the facility of exchange ; and every 
Roman was lodged, clothed, and subsisted, by the industry of 
a thousand hands. The invention of the loom and distaff has 
been piously ascribed to the gods. In every age, a variety 
of animal and vegetable productions, hair, skins, wool, flax, 
cotton, and at length silk, have been skilfully manufactured 
to hide or adorn the human body ; they were stained with 
an infusion of permanent colors ; and the pencil was success- 
fully employed to improve the labors of the loom. In the 
choice of those colors ** which imitate the beauties of nature. 



calls afoud for the Samarttaiit Chronology, (Divine Legation, vol. iu. p^ 
29, Ac) * 

*' Eight nullioDB <^ Roman modii, besides a contribution of 80,000 
aurei for the iBxpenses of water-carriage, from which the subject was 
giutaoualy axcused. See the 18t^ Edict of Justinian: the numbers 
are checked and verified by the agreement of the Greek and Latin 
texta 

" Homer's Iliad, vi 289. These veils, rrhrXot ira^teontiXoi^ were the 
work ol the Sidonian women. But thbi passage is more honorable to 
the manufactures than to the navigation of Phcenicia, from whence 
thev had been imported to Troy in Phrygian bottoms. 

" See in Ovid (de Arte Amandi, lii 269, Ac) a poetical list of 
twelve colors borrowed from flowers, the elements, <Sec. But it is al- 
most impossible to discriminate by words all the nice and various 
nhades both of art and nature. 



* The recent extraordinaiy discoveries in Egyptian antiquities strongly 
confirm the high notion of the early Egyptian civilizati(Mi« and imperatively 
lemand a kmger period for their development. As to the commoD Hebrew 
chronology, as far as soch a subject is capable of demonstratioQ, it appears 
to me to have been framed, witli a partioolar view, by the Jews of Tioenaa. 
b was not the chronology of the Sfunaritana, not that of the LXX.. not aKH 
ef Josephiis^ not that of St Paul— M 
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the free<3om >f taste and fashion was indulged ; but the deep 
purple** which the Phoenicians extracted from a shell-fish, 
was restrained to the sacred person and palace of the em- 
peror; and the penalties of treason were denounced against 
the ambitious subjects who dared to usurp the prerogative of 
the throne.** 

I need not explain that silk*^ is originally spun from the 
bowels of a caterpillar,, and that it composes the golden tomb, 
from whence a worm emerges in the form of a butterfly. Till 
the reign of Justinian, the silk-worm who feed on the leaves 
of the white mulberry-tree were confined to China ; those of 
the pine, the oak, and the ash, were common in the forests 
both of Asia and Europe; but as their education is more 
difficult, and their produce more uncertain, they were gen- 
erally neglected, except in the little island of Ceos, near the 
coast of Attica. A thin gauze was procured from their webs, 
and this Cean manu&cture, the invention of a woman, for 
female use, was long admired both in the East and at Rome. 
Whatever suspicions may be raised by the garments of the 
Medes and Assyrians, Virgil is the most ancient writer, who 
expressly mentions the soft wool which was combed from the 
trees of the Seres or Chinese ;*' and this natural error, less 

** By the discovery of cochineal, <&&, we far surpass the colors of 
antiquity. Their royal purple had a strong smell, and a dark cast as 
deep as bull's blood — obscuritas rubens, (says Cassiodorus, Yar. 1, 2,) 
nigredo saguinea. The president Goguet (Origine des Loix et des Arts, 
part il L iL c. 2, p. 184 — 215) will amuse and satisfy the reader, 1 
doubt whether his book, espeMciaUy in England, is as well known as it 
deserves to be. 

^ Historical proofe of this jealousy have been occasionally intro- 
duced, and many more might have been added ; but the arbitrary acts 
of despotism were justified by the sober and general declarations of 
law, (Codex Theodosian. L x. tit 21, leg. 8. Codex Justinian. L xl 
tit 8, leg. 6.) An inglorious permission, and necessary restriction, 
was applied to the mifUBf the female dancers, (Cod. Tlieodos. L xv. lit 
•7, leg. 11.) 

** In the history of insects (far more wonderful than Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses) the silk-worm holds a conspicuous place. The bombyx 
of the Isle of Ceos, as described by Pliny, (Hist Natur. xi. 26, 27, with 
the notes of the two learned Jesuits, Hardouin and Brotier,) may be 
illustrated by a similar species in China, (M6moires sur les Chinois, 
tom. ii. p. 676 — 698 ;) but our silk-worm, as well as the white mul* 
|[«erry-tree, were unknown to Theophrastus and Pliny. 

'* Gteorsia. ii 121. Serica quando venerint m usum planissime non 
■CIO ; suspioor tamen in Julii CaBsaris ibvo, nam ante non invenio, say^ 
Justus Lipsina, (Excursus i. ad Tadt AnnaL ii 82.) See Dion Oati- 
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marvellous tkan the truth, was slowly corrected by the linowi- 
edge of a valuable insect, the first artificer of the luxury of 
nations. That rare and elegant luxury was censured, in the 
reign Of Tiberius, by the gravest of the Romans ; and Pliny, 
in affected though forcible language, has condemned the 
thirst of gain, which explores the last confines of the earth, 
for the pernicious purpose of exposing to the public eye naked 
draperies and transparent matrons.** * A dress which showed 
the turn of the limbs, and color of the skin, might gratify 
vanity, or provoke desis; the silks which had been closely 
woven in China were sometimes unravelled by the Phoenician 
women, and the precious materials were multiplied by a looser 
texture, and the intermixture of linen threads.** Two hun- 
dred years after the age of Pliny, the use of pure, or even of 
mixed silks, was confined to the female sex, till the opulent 
citizens of Rome and the provinces were insensibly familiar- 
ized with the example of Elagabalus, the first who, by this 
effeminate habit, had sullied the dignity of an emperor and a 
man. Aurelian complained, that a pound of silk was sold at 
Rome for twelve ounces of gold ; but the supply increased 
with the demand, and the price diminished with the supply. 
If accident or monopoly sometimes raised the value even 
above the standard of Aurelian, the manufacturers of Tyr€ 
and Berytus were sometimes compelled, by the operation of 
the same causes, to content themselves with a ninth part of 
that extravagant rate.'* A law was thought necessary to dis- 



•ius, (L zliil p. 858, edit Reimar,) and Pausaoius, (L vl p. 619,) the first 
who describes, however strangely, the Seric insect 

** Tarn longinquo orbe petitur, ut in publico matrona transluceat . . . 
nt denudet foBminas vestis, (Plin. vi 20, zi. 21.) Varro and Publius 
Syrus had already played on the Toga vitrea, ventus texilis, and nebula 
linen, (Horat Sermon. 1 2, 101, with the notes of Torrentius and Dader.) 

** On the texture, colors, names, and use of the silk, half silk, and 
liuen garments of antiquity, see the profound, diffuse, and obscure 
researches of the great Salmasius, (in Hist August p. 127, 809, 810, 
889, 841, 842, 344, 388— -891, 895, 513,) who was ignorant of the most 
common trades of Dijon or Leyden. 

'* Flavins Vopiscus in Aurelian. c. 45, in Hist August p. 224. Seo 
Salmasius ad Hist Aug. p. 892, and Plinian. Ezercitat in Solinum, p. 
694, 695. The Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 25) state a partial and im> 
perfect rale of the price of silk in tne time of Justinian. 



* Gibbon must have written trampentnt draperies and naked 
llioafirb sometimes aflected. he is never inaccurate. — M. 
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cnnuiiatd the dress of comedians from thi^ of senators ; and 
of the silk exported from its native country the &r greater par^ 
was consumed by the subjects of Justinian. They were still 
tnore intioiately acquainted with a shell-fish of the Mediterra* 
nean, surnamed the silk-worm of the sea : the fine wool or hair 
by which the mother-of-pearl affixes itself to the rock is now 
manufactured for curiosity rather than use ; and a robe obtained 
from the same singular materials waa the gift of the Eomaii 
emperor to the satraps of Armenia.*' 

A valuable merchandise of small bulk is capable of defray- 
ing the expense of land-carriage ; and the caravan traversed 
the whole latitude of Asia in two hundred and fetrty-three days 
from the Chi lese Ocean to the sea-coast of Syria. Silk was 
immediately delivered to the Romans by the Persian mer- 
chants,'^ who frequented the fiurs of Armenia and Nisibis; 
but this trade, which in the intervals of truce was oppressed 
by avarice and jealousy, was totally interrupted by the long 
wars of the rival monarchies. The great kiag^ might proudly 
number Sogdiana, and even Serica, among the provinces of 
his empire ; but his real dominion was bounded by the Oxus ' 
and his useM intercourse with the Sogdoites, beyond the 
river, depended on the pleasure of their ccmquerors, the white 
Huns, and the Turks, who successively reigned over that 
industrious people. Yet the most savage dominion has not 
extirpated the seeds of agriculture and commerce, in a region 
which is celebrated as one of the lour gardens of Asia ; the 
cities of Samarcand and Bochara are advantageously seated 
for the exchange of its various productions; and their mer. 
chants purchased from the Ofamese,** the raw or manufac- 

- .... I I ■ ; , II ... Ill Ill 

** ProcopiuB de Edit L iu« e. 1. IlieBe pinnea die mer are found neat 
Smyrna, Sicily, CorBioa^ and Minorca ; and a pair of gloves of theii 
9ilk was presented to Pope Benedict XIV. 

" Procopiue, Persic t I a. 20, L il e. 26 ; Gotluc. L iv. c. 1*7. Me* 
nander in Excerpt Legat p. 107. Of the Pbrthian or Persian empire, 
Isidore of Cbarax (in Statbmis PartiiioiSj p. 7, 8, in Hudson, Geo- 
graph. Minor, torn, it) has marked the roads, and Ammianus Marcel- 
Unus (L xxiii. c. 6, p. 400^ has enumerated the proyinces.* 

^ The blind aamiration of the Jesuits confounds the different 

Eeriods of the Chinese history. Thej are more critically distinguished 
yM.de Guignes, (Hist des Huns, tom. I part l in the Tables, part 
ii in the Geography. M6moires de rAoaa^mie des Inscriptions, toiit. 
dl zzzvi. xlil xliii.,) who discovers the gradual progress of thi 



* See 8t Martin, M6m. ear rArmenie, vol ii p. 41.— If. 
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mred silk wliioh they transported into Persia for tb^ use of 
the Roman empire. In the vain capital of China, the Sogdian 
oaravans were entertained as the suppliant embassies of tril>- 
utarj kingdoms, and if they returned in safety, the ^Id 
adventure was rewarded with exorbitant gain. But the diffi- 
cult and perilous march from Samarcand to the first town of 
8he«iai, could not be performed in less than sixty, eighty, or 
one hundred days : as soon as they had passed the Jaxartes 
the| entered the desert; and the wandering hordes, unless 
they are restrained by armies and garrisons, have always 
considered the citizen and the traveller as the objects of lawnil 
rapine. To escape the Tartar robbers, and the tyrants of 
Persia, the silk caravans explored ft more southern road; 
they traversed the mountains of Thibet, descended the streams 
of the Ganges or the Indus, and patiently expected, in the 
M>rt8 of Guzerat and Malabar, the annual fleets of the West."* 
out the dangers of the desert were found less intolerable than 
toil, hunger, and the loss of time ; the attempt was seldom 
r^oewed, and the only European who has passed that unfre- 
quented way, applauds his own diligence, that, in nine montlis 
after his departure firom Pekin, he reached the mouth of the 
Indus. The ocean, however, was open to the free commu- 
nication of mankind. From the great river to the tropic of 
Cancer, the provinces of China were subdued and civilized 
by the emperors oi the North; they were filled about the 
time of the Christian sera with dties and men, mulberry-trees 
and their precious inhabitants ; and if the Chinese, with the 
knowledge of the compass, had possessed the genius of the 
Greeks or Phoenicians, they might have spread their dia- 



truth of the annals and the extent of the monarchy, till the Christian 
asra. He has searched, with a curious eye, the connections of the 
Chinese with the i^tiona of the West; but these connections are slight, 
casual, and obscure ; nor did the Romans entertain a suspicion that tha 
Seres or Sims possessed an empire not inferior to their own.* 

"' The roads from China to rersia and Hindostan may be investi- 
gated in the relations of Hackluyt and Thevenot, the ambassadors of 
Sharokh, Anthony Jenkinson, the Pdre Greuber, <fec. See likewise 
Hanway'a TravelB, vol. i pi 346 — 857. A communication through 
Thibet has been lately explored by the English sovereigns of Bengid. 



"Aa ahstract of the v^oas opinions of the learned modern writers^ 
G<is8elia, Mannert, Lelewel, Malte-Bran, Heeren, and La Treille, on the 
Berica and the Thiz)flB of the ancients, may he found in the new editini of 
llalte Bran, vol. vi p. 3SS, 38d.— M. 
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ooveries over the southern hemisphere. I am pot qua ified to 
examine, and I am not disposed to believe, their distant vov- 
ages to the Persian Gulf, or the Cape of Good Hope ; but 
iieir ancestors might equal the labors and success of th« 
present race, and the sphere of their navigation might extend 
from the Isles of Japan to the Straits of Malacca, the pillars, 
if we may apply that name, of an Oriental Hercules/^ 
Without losing sight of land, they might sail along the coaai 
to the extreme promontory of Achin, which is annually visited 
by ten or twelve ships laden with the productions, the manu 
ractures, and even the artificers of China; the Island of 
Sumatra and the opposite peninsula are faintly delineated'^ 
as the regions of gold and silver ; and the trading cities named 
n the geography of Ptolemy may indicate, that this wealth 
was not solely derived from the mines. The direct interval 
between Sumatra and Ceylon is about three hundred leagues : 
the Chinese and Indian navigators were conducted by the 
flight of birds and periodical winds ; and the ocean might be 
securely traversed in square-built ships, which, instead of 
iron, were sewed tc^ether with the strong thread of the cocoa- 
nut Ceylon, Serendib, or Taprobana, was divided between 
two hostile princes ; one of whom possessed the mountains, 
the elephants, and the luminous carbuncle, and the oUier 
enjoyed the more solid riches of domestic industry, foreign 
trade, and the capacious harbor of Trinquemale, which re 
ceived and dismissed the fleets of the East and West Ii 
this hospitable isle, at an equal distance (as it was computed^ 
from their respective countries, the silk merchants of China, 
who had collected in their voyages aloes, cloves, nutmeg, and 
sandal wood, maintained a free and beneficial commerce 
with the inhabitants of the Persian Gulf. The subjects of the 

^* For the Chinese navigation to Malacca and Achin, perhaps tc 
Ceylon, see Renaudot, (on the two Mahometan Travellers, p. 8 — 11, 
18—17, 141 — 16*7 ;) Danipier, (voL ii. p. 186;) the Hist Philosophique 
des deux Indee, (torn. I p. 98,) and Hist G6n6rale des Voyages, (torn, 
vl p. 201.) 

" The knowledge, or rather ignorance, of Strabo, PMny, Ptolemy, 
Arrian, Marcian, <&c., of the countries eastward of Cape Comorin, is 
finely illustrated by D'AnvUle, (Antiquity Geographique de Flnde, 
especially p. 161 — 198.) Our geography of India is miproved by con- 
merce and conquest ; and has been illustrated by the excellent niapi 
and memoirs of Major RenneL If he extends the sphere of his inqui* 
ries with the same critical knowledge and sagacity, he will suooecHi 
md may surpass, the first of modem geoKrafiherfc 
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ffrsat king exalted, without a rival, his power and magnif 
loenoe: and the Roman, who confounded their vanity b^ 
oomparing his paltry coin with a gold medal of the emperot 
Anastasius, had sailed to Ceylon, in an Ethiopian ship, as a 
simple passenger." 

As silk became of indispensable use, the emperor Justinian 
oaw with concern that the Persians had occupied by land and 
dea the monopoly of this important supply, and that the wealth 
of his subjects was continually drained by a nation of enemies 
and idolaters. An active government would have restoreo 
the trade of E^pt and the navigation of the Red Sea, which 
had decayed with the prosperity of the empire; and the 
Roman vessels might have sailed, for the purchase of silk, to 
the ports of Ceylon, of Malacca, or even of China. Justinian 
embraced a more humble expedient, and solicited the aid of 
his Christian allies, the .^hiopians of Abyssinia, who had 
recently acquired the arts of navigation, the spirit of trade, 
and the seaport of Adulis,^' * still decorated with the trophies 
of a Grecian conqueror. Along the African coast, they pen- 
etrated to the equator in search of gold, emeralds, and aro- 
matics ; but they wisely declined an unequal competition, in 
which they must be always prevented by the vicinity of the 
Persians to the markets of India ; and the emperor submitted 
to the disappointment, till his wishes were gratified by an 
unexpected event. Ilie gospel had been preached to the 
Indians: a bishop already governed the Christians of St 
Thomas on the pepper-coast of Malabar; a church was 

** rhe Taprobane of Pliny, (yi 24,) Solinus, (c 58,) and Salmas. 
Plinianffi Exercitat, (p. 781, 782,) and most of the ancients, who often 
ocnfound the islands of Ceylon and Sumatra, is more clearly described 
by Gosmas Indicopleustes ; yet even the Christian topographer has 
exaggerated its dmiensions. His information on the Indmn and Chi- 
nese trade is rare and curious, (1. il p 188. L zl p. 837, 838, edit 
MoDtfiAacon.) 

'' See Procopius, Persic. (L ii c 20.) Cosmas affords some intei 
eeting knowledge of the port and inscription of Adulis, (Topograph. 
Christ L ii p. 188, 140 — 143,) and of the trade of the Axumites along 
the African coast of Bar bar ia or Zingi, (p. 138, 139,) and as iar aa 
Tsprobane, (L xL p. 889.) 



Mr. Salt obtained information of considerable rains of an ancient towa 
Znlla, called Azoole, which answers to the poeitir^ of AdAlis. Mr. 
Salt was prevented by illness, Mr. Stoart whom Le sent, by the jeakmsy of 
te natives, from investigating tliese ruins : of their cjcistence there seenat 
•• doabt Salf s 2d Journey, p 452.— M 
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planted in Ceylon, and tbe missionaries pursued the footstqw 
olt commerce to the extremities of Asia.^^ Two Persian 
monks had long resided in China, perhaps in the royal citjr 
of Nankin, the seat of a monarch addicted to foreign super- 
stitions, and who actually received an embassy from the Isle 
of Ceyion. Amidst their pious occupations, tney viewed with 
a curious eye the common dress of the Chinese, the manufac- 
tures of silk, and the myriads of silk-worms, whose education 
(eithor on trees or in houses) had once been considered as th^ 
labor of queens/* They soon discovered that it was imprao* 
ticable to transport the short-lived insect, but that in the eggs 
a numerous progeny might be preserved and multiplied in a 
distant climate. Religion or interest had more power over the 
Persian monks than the love of their country : after a long 
journey, they arrived at Constantinople, imparted their project 
to the emperor, and were liberally encouraged by the gifto 
and promises of Justinian. To the historians of niat prince, 
a campaign at the foot of Mount Caucasus has seemed more 
deserving of a minute relation than the labors of these mifr- 
sionaries of commerce, who again entered China, deceived 
a jealous people by concealing toe eggs of the silk-worm in a 
hollow cane, and returned in triumph with the spoils of the 
East Under their direction, the eggs were hatched at the 
proper season by the artificial heat of dung ; the worms were 
ted with mulberry leaves ; they lived and labored in a foreign 
climate ; a sufficient number of butterflies was saved to propa- 
gate the race, and trees were planted to supply the nourish- 
ment of the rising generations. Eicperience and refection 
corrected the errors of a new attempt, and the Sogdoite am^ 
bassadors acknowledged, in the succeeding reign, that the 
Romans were not inferior to the natives of China in the edu- 
cation of the insects, and the manufactures of silk,^' in whi^h 



^* See tiie Christian -missiops in India, in Ooemas, (L iii. p. I78i 
179, L xi. p. 887|) and consult Asseman. Bibliot. Orient (toocu iv. p 
418—548.) 

*^ llie invention, manufiEU^ure, and general use of silk in China, 
may be seen in Duhalde, (Description G^n^rale de la Chine, torn, il 
p. 166, 206 — 228.) The province of Chekian is the most renowned 
t)olh for quantity and quauty. 

'• Prooopius, (i viii. Gothic, iv. c. 17. Theophanes Byzant. apfud 
liiot. Cod. Izxxiv. p. 88. Zonaras, torn. ii. L xiv. p. 69. Pagi (ton). 
it p. 602) assigns to the year 662 this memorable iniportatioo. Mcnao 
^«r (in Excerpt Legat p. 107) mentions Hie admiration of the S<^ 
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botb China and Constantinople have been surpassed by tii« 
industry of modern Europe. I am not insensible of the ben- 
efits of elegant luxury ; yet I reflect wiih some pain, that if 
the importers of silk had introduced the art of printing, already 
practised by the Chinese, the comedies of Menander and the 
entire decads of Livy would have been perpetuated in the 
editions of the sixth century. A larger view of the globe 
might at least have promoted the improvement of speculative 
science, but the Christian geography was forcibly extracted 
from texts of Scripture, and the study of nature was the surest 
symptom of an unbelieving mind. The orthodox faith con 
fined the habitable world to one temperate zone, and repre- 
sented the earth as an oblong surface, four hundred days' jour- 
ney in length, two hundred in breadth, encompassed by the 
ocean, and covered by the solid crystal of the firmament" 

IV. The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied with the 
times, and with the government Europe was overrun by the 
Barbarians, and Asia by the monks : the poverty of the West 
discouraged the trade and manufactures of the East: the 
produce of labor was consumed by the unprofitable servants 
of the church, the state, and the army ; and a rapid decrease 
was felt in the fixed and circulating capitals which constitute 
the national wealth. The public distress had been alleviated 
by the economy of Anastasius, and that prudent emperor 
accumulated an immense treasure, while he delivered his 
people from the most odious or oppressive taxes.* Their 

doites ; and Theophylact Simocatta (L vii. c. 9) darkly represents the 
two rival kingdoms in {China) the country of silk. 

^^ Oosmas, sumamed Indicopleustes, or the Indian navigator, per- 
formed his vovage about the year 522, and composed at Alexandria, be- 
teen 636, ana 647, Christian Topography, (Mont&ucon, Praefat c i.,) 
in which he refutes the impious opinion, that the earth is a globe; 
fhd Photius had read this work, (Cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10,) which dis- 
nlays the prejudices of a monk, with the knowledge of a merchant ; 
the most valuable part has been given in French and in Greek by 
Molchisedec Thevenot, (Relations Curieuses, part I,) and the whole 
is since published in a splendid edition by Pdre Montfaucon, (Nova 
CoUectio Patrum, Paris, 1707, 2 vols, m foL, tom. ii. p. 113—346.) 
But the editor, a theologian, might blush at not discovering tho 
Nestcriai: heresy of Cosmas, which has been detected by La Croz, 
(Chriatiauisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 40 — 66.) 



* See the character of Anastasins in Joannes Lydns de Magistratiboa, 

iU. c. 45, 46, p. 230 — 23*2. His economy is there said to have degenerated 

tdo. parsimony. He is aocosed of having taken away the levying if taXM 

VOL, IV. — D 
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gratitude nniversallj applauded the abolition of the geld ^ 
mfiUctionf a personal tribute on the industry of the poor/' bot 
more intolerable, as it should seem, in the form than in ibib 
substance, since the flourishing city of Edessa paid only one 
hundred and forty pounds of gold, which was coUectied in 
four years from ten tnousand artificers.'* Yet such waa tha 
parsimony which supported this liberal disposition, that, in ii 
reign of twenty-seven years, Anastasius saved, from his annual 
revenue, the enormous sum of thirteen millions sterling, or 
three hundred and twenty thousand pounds of gold.** His 



^* Evagrius (L a c. 89, 40) is minute and grateful, bat aogr^ 

Zosimus for calumniating the great Cobstantine. In collecting all 
the honds and records of the tax, the humanity of Anastasius was 
diligent and artful: fitthers were sometimes compelled to prostitnte 
their daughters, (Zosim. Hist. L il c. 88, p. 165, 166, Lipsue, 1784.) 
Timotheus of Gaza chose such an event for the subject of a tragedy, 
(Suidas, tom. iii. p. 475,) which contributed to the abolition of the tax, 
(Cedrenus, p. 85,) — a happy instance (if it be true) of the use of 
the theatre. 

'* See Jcsua Stylites,in the Bibliotheca Orientalisof Asseman, (torn. 
> '^, j268.) Tnis capitation tax is slightly mentioned in the Ghronide 

o^ !IaeS8». 

"^ I rocopc::;: (Anecdoi c. 19) fixes this sum from the report of the 



vJl payvfent tj{ the troops from the municipel anthorities, (the decorionp 
9f^) tD the JSzjSiem cities, and intrusted it to an extortionate officer namea 
Maonns. But he admits that the imjpMsrial revenue was eoannonalj Wh> 
creased by this mecusure. ^ A statue of iron bail been erected to Anastaw— 
ht the Hippodrome, on whicii appeared one morning this pasquinade ^— 

WK6va <ro}, ffaaiXei Koa^o^dftty tf^vit atdfipov 
Zriivaueyf ok xaXidls (ovo-av,) drtitoripoM (iroXXdy, Anth.), 

*Avrl i^nvov, mvirn r* &Aoi}(, >*/ioi; re irai dpyilt 
'H (otf. Anth.) iravra <^(pei en) ^tXoxpnutxrivii, 

Telrova Sh^KvXXijt bXs^ dvidevro Xdp«/9j(y, 
'Ayptopbinritrrhv roirov^Avainrdtnov. 

BpiolHf xaX/refi7v 6a(pMva Kipftarfaag. 

This epigram is also finrnd in the Anthology. Jooods, toI iv p. \%% 
with some better readings. 

This iron statue meetly do we place 
To tbee, world-wasting king, tnan brass more baaa« 
For all the death, the penury, famine, woe. 
That fh>m thy wide-destroying ararlce flow. 
This fell Cbarybdis, Scvlla, near to theo, 
This fierce devouring Anastasius, see ; 
And tremble, Scylla t on thee, too, his greed. 
Coinii^ thy brazen deity, may feed. 

Bat Lvdus, with no uncommon inconsistency in such writers, proceeda 
to paint tne character of Anastasius as endowed with slmost every virtufs^ 
■ot excepting the utmost liberalitv. He was only^ prevented by deatb 
from relieving his su^ects altogether from the capitation tax, wnich he 
greatly diminished.— M. 
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example was neglected, and his treasure was abused, by the 
nephew of Justin. The riches of Justinian were speedily ex- 
hausted by alms and buildings, by ambitious wars, and igno- 
minious treaties. His revenues were found inadequate to his 
en>enses. Every art was tried to extoit from the people the 
gold and silver which he scattered with a lavish hand from 
Persia to France : '^ his reign was marked by the vicissitudes, 
or rather by the combat, of rapaciousness and avarice, of 
splendor and poverty; he lived with the reputation of hidden 
treasures," and bequeathed to his successor the payment of 
his debts." Such a character has been justly accused by the 
voice of the people iflld of posterity : but public discontent is 
credulous ; private malice is bold ; and a lover of truth will 
peruse with a suspicious eye the instructive anecdotes of Pro- 
copius. The secret historian represents only the vices of 
Justinian, and those vices are darkened by his malevolent 
pencil. Ambiguous actions are imputed to the worst motives ; 
error is confounded with guilt, accident with design, and laws 
with abuses ; the partial injustice of a moment is dexterously 
applied as the general maxim of a reign of thirty-two years ; 
the emperor alone is made responsible for the faults of his 
officers, the disorders of the times, and the corruption of his 
subjects; and even the calamities of nature, plagues, earth- 
quakes, and inundations, are imputed to the prince of the 
daemons, who had mischievously assumed the form of Jus- 
tinian.** 

treasurers themselves. Tiberias had vieies ter milliea ; but £ur differ 
ent was his empire from that of Anastasius. 

** Evagrius, (I iv. c. 30,) in th^ next geoeratioD, was moderate and 
Well informed; and Zonaras, (L ziv. c. 61,) in the xiith century, had 
read with care, and thought without prejudice ; yet their colors are 
almost as black as those of the anecdotes. 

" Procopius (Anecdot c. 80) relates the idle conjectures of the 
times. The death of Justinian, says the secret historian, will expose 
his wealth or poverty. 

** See Corippus de Laudibus Justini Aug. I il 260, <&&, 884, <fcc 

** Pluiima sunt Tiyo nimium o^Iecta paredtf , 
Undo tot exhaustuB contraxit debita flsous.'* 

l^tenaries of gold were brought by strong men into the Hippodrome. 

** Debita pereolvit, genitoris cauta recepit.** 

•* The Anecdotes (c. 11—14, 18, 20 — 80) supply iiany facts and 
more complaints.* 

* The work of L;^da8 de Magistratibus fpublisbed by Base at Pari% 
1819, and reprinted in the new edition of the Byzantine \ Utorians,) was 
iMten during the reign of Justinian. This work of Lyi us throws as 
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After this precaution, I shall briefly relate the aneodolei 
af avarice and rapine under the following heads: I. Justin- 
lan was so profuse that he could not be liberal. The cifil 
and military officers, when they were admitted into the ser- 
vice of the palace, obtained an humble rank and a moderate 
stipend ; they ascended by seniority to a station of a£9uenoe 
and repose ; the annual pensions, of which the most hon- 
orable class was abolished by Justinian, amounted to four 
hundred thousand pounds; and this domestic economy was 
deplored by the venal or indigent courtiers as the last outrage 
on the majesty of the empire, llie posts, the salaries of 
physicians, and the nocturnal illuminations, were objects of 
more general concern ; and the cities might justly complain, 
that he usurped the municipal revenues which had been 
appropriated to these useful institutions. Even the soldiers 
were injured ; and such was the decay of military spirit, that 
ihey were injured with impunity. The emperor refused, at 

great light on the earlier history of the Boman magistracv^ but givei 
some carioas details of the changes and retrenchments in the offices of 
state, which took place at this time. The personal history of the author, 
with the acoonnt of his early and rapid advancement, and the emoluments 
of the posts which he Buccessively held, with the bitter disappointmeitf 
which he expresses, at finding himself, at the height of his ambition, in 
an unpaid place, is an excellent illustration of this statement Gibbon has 
before, c. iv. n. 45, and c. xvii. n. 112, traced the progress of a Boman 
citizen to the highest honors of the state under the empire ; the steps \fy 
which Lydus reached his humbler eminence may likewise throw light on 
the civil service at this period. He was first received into the office of the 
Prestorian presfect ; became a notary in that office, and made in one year 
1000 golden solidi, and that without extortion. His place and the in* 
fluence of his relatives obtained him a wife with 400 pounds of gold for her 
dowry. He became chief chartularius, with an annual stipend of twenty- 
four solidi, and considerable emolument% for all the various services which 
he performed. He rose to an Aup:ustalis, and finally to the dig^ty of C!or* 
niculus, the highest, and at one tmie the most lucrative office in the de- 
partment. But the Praetorian praBfect had gradually been deprived of his 
powers and his honors. He lost the superintendence of the supply and 
manufacture of arms; the uncontrolled chaise of tJbe public posts; the 
levying of the troops ; the command of the army in war wnen the emperum 
ceased nominally to command in person, but really through the Pnetorian 
prtefcct ; that of the household troops, which fell to the magister aulas. 
At length the office was so completely stripped of its power, as to be vir- 
tually abolished, (see de Magist 1. iii. c. 40, p. 220, &c.) This diminution 
of the office of the praefect destroyed the emoluments of his subordinate 
officers, and Lydus not only drew no revenue fh>m his dignity, but ex- 
pended upon it all the gains of his former services. 

IiVilus gravely refers this calamitous, and, as he considers it, fatal deg« 
nidation of the Praetorian office to the alteration in the style of the official 
documents from Latin to Greek ; and refers to a prophecv of a certain 
Fonteius, which connected the ruin of the Boman empire with its abaiidoB- 
mesX of its iangnago. Lydus chiefly owed his promotion to his knowlo^Rt 
if Latin l-^M. 
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the leium of each fifth year, the customary donative of fitt 
jMeoes of gold, reduced his veterans to heg their bread, and 
Bii£fered unpaid armies to melt away in the wars of Italy and 
Persia. U. The humanity of his predecessors had always 
remitted, in some auspicious circumstance of their reign, the 
arrears <^ the public tribute, and they dexterously assumed 
the merit of resigning those claims which it was impracticable 
to enforce.. ^Justinian, in the space of thirty-two years, has 
never granted a similar indulgence ; and many of his subjects 
have renounced the possession of those lands whose value is 
iDsuffident to satisfy the demands of the treasury. To the 
cities which had suffered by hostile inroads Anastasius prom- 
ised a general exemption of seven years : the provinces of 
Justinian have been ravaged by the Persians and Arabs, the 
Huns and Sdavonians ; but his vain and ridiculous dispensa- 
tion of a single year has been confined to those places which 
were actually taken by the enemy." Such is the language 
of the secret historian, who expressly denies that any indul 
gence was granted to Palestine afber the revolt of the Samaria 
tans; a &lse and odious charge, confuted by the authentic 
record which attests a relief of thirteen centenaries of gold 
(fifty-two thousand pounds) obtained for that desolate prov- 
ince by the intercession of St. Sabas.^* IIL Procopius has 
not condescended to explain the system of taxation, which 
fell like a hail-storm upon the land, like a devouring pesti- 
lence on its inhabitants: but we should become the accom- 
plices qH his malignity, if we imputed to Justinian alone the 
ancient though rigorous principle, that a whole district should 
be condemned to sustain the partial loss of the persons or 
property of individuals. The Aawma^ or supply of corn for 
the use of the army and capital, was a grievous and arbitrary 
exaction, which exceeded, perhaps in a tenfold proportion, 
the al»lity of the farmer ; and his distress was aggravated by 
the partial injustice of weights and measures, and the expense 
and labor of distant carriage. In a time of scarcity, an 
extraordinary requisition was made to the adjacent provinces 
of Thrace, Bithynia, and Phrygia : but the proprietors, after 
a wearisome journey and perilous navigation, received so 



** One to Scytbopolis, capital of the second Palestine, and twelve 
for the rest of the province. Aleman. (p. 59) honestljr produces this 
1^ fiK)m a MS. life of St Sabas, by bis disciple Cyril, in the Vatiou 
Ubrsry, and since published by Coteleriua. 
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madequate a oompeDsatioD, that they would havo diosen iIm 
altemaiave of delivering both the com and price at the doon 
of their granaries. These precautions might indicate a t^- 
der solicitude for the welfare of the capital ; yet Constanti- 
nople did not escape the rapacious despotism of Justinian* 
Till his reign, the Straits of the Bosphorus and HellesponI 
weie open to the freedom of trade, and nothing was prohib- 
ited except the exportation of arms for the service of th« 
Barbarians. At eadi of these gates of the dty, a prsBtor waa 
stationed, the minister of Imperial avarice; heavy cnstoma 
were imposed on the vessel and their merchandise: the 
oppression was retaliated on the helpless oonsunier ; the poor 
were afflicted by the artificial scarcity, and exorbitant price 
of tb« market ; and a people, accustomed to depend on the 
Hb«raUty of their prince, might sometimes complain of the 
dpficieiiey of water and bread.** The aerial tribute, without 
a name, a law, or a definite object, was an annual gift of one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds, which the emperor 
S4)cepted from his Praetorian prsefect ; and the means of pay- 
ment werB abandoned to the discretion of that powerftil ma- 
gistrate. IV. Even such a tax was less intolerable than the 
privilege of monopolies,* which checked the fair competitioo 
of industry, and, for the sake of a small and dishonest gain, 
imposed an arbitrary burden on the wants and luxury of the 
subject.. ^As soon" (I transcribe the Anecdotes) *'as the 
exclusivp sale of silk was usurped by the Imperial treasure, 
a whole pec^e, the manufiicturers of Tyre and Berytus, was 
redueei^ to extreme misery, and either perished with hunger, 
or fled to the hostile dominions of Persia." A province 
m^ht sufifer by the decay of its manu&otures, but in this 
example of silk, Procopius has partially overk)oked the inesti* 
mabke and lasting benefit which the empire received fi*om 
the curiosity of Just^ian. His addition of one seTenth to the 
ordinary price of copper money may be interpreted with the 
same candor; and the alteration, which might be wise, 

** Johc Malala (torn, il p. 232) mentions the want of bread, and 
Zonaras (L xiv. p. 63) the leaden pipes, which Justinian, or his ser- 
vants, stole from the aqueducts. 

' Hallman (Gewhicbte des Byzantiniflchen Handels. p. 15) shows tfaM 
the dcBpotisni of the govemmexit was aggravated by the nnchdbked ttpa* 
el^ of the offioers. This state monopoly, even of com, wine, and oil, "' 
la Ibroe at tlie time of the first crosade— Jif . 
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sppeaiB to have been innocent ; since he neither alloyed th« 
parity, nor enhanced the value, of the gold coin,*' the legal 
measure of public and private payments. V. The ample 
Ittrisdictioa required by the &rmers of the revenue to acoom- 
plieh their engagements might be placed in an odious light, 
as if they had purchased from the emperor the lives and 
fortunes of their fellow-<;iti2ens. And a more direct sale of 
honors and of£ces was transacted in the palace, with the per 
mission, or at least with the connivance, of Justinian and 
Theodora. The claims of merit, even those of £Eivor, were 
disr^ardedf and it was almost reasonable to expect, that the 
bold adventuiibr, who had undertaken the trade of a magis- 
tmte, should find a rich compensation for infisimy, labor, 
danger, the debts which he had contracted, and the heavy 
interest which he paid. A sense of the disgrace and mischief 
of this venal practice, at length awakened the slumbering 
virtue of Justinian ; and he attempted, by the sanction of 
oaths ^ and penalties, to guard the integrity of his govern- 
ment : but at the end of a year of perjury, his rigorous edict 
was suspended, and corruption licentioudy abused her tri- 
umph over the impotence of the laws. VI. The testament 
of Eulalius, count of the domestics, declared the emperor his 
sole heir, on condition, however, that he should discharge 
his debts and legacies, allow to his three daughters a de- 
cent maintenance, and bestow each of them in marriage, 
with a portion of ten pounds of gold. But the splendid for- 
tune of Eulalius had been consumed by fire, and the inven- 
tory of his goods did not exceed the trifling sum of ^vq hun- 
dred smd sixty-four pieces of gold. A simiiiir instance, in 
Grecian history, admonished the emperor of the honorable 
part prescribed for his imitation. He checked the selfisli 
murmurs of the treasury, applauded the confidence of his 
friend, discharged the legacies and debts, educated the three 

*'' For an aureus, one sixth of an ounce of gold, instead of 210, he 
gave no more than 180 folles, or ounces of copper. A disproportion 
of the mint, below the market price, must have soon produced a scar- 
city of small money. In England ttoel-ve pence in copper would sell 
for no more than mv^m pence, (Smith's Inquiry into tne Wealth of 
Miitions, voL I p. 49.) For Justinian's gold coin, see Evagrius, (1 iv. 
c 80.) 

** The oath is conceived in the most formidable words, (Novell 
fiii tit 8.) The defaulters imprecate on themselves, quicquid habeni 
lelorum anoamentaria ooeli : the part of Judas, the lep;'08y of /Gies^ 
the iremoi of Cain, dsc, besides all temporal |iams. 
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Virgins under the eye of the empress Theodora, and doubled 
the marriage portion which had satisfied the tenderness of 
their father.*' The humanity of a prince (for princes cannot 
be generous) is entitled to some praise ; yet even in this aci 
of virtue vte may discover the inveterate custom of supplant- 
ing the legal or natural heirs, which Procopius imputes to the 
reign of Justinian. His charge is supported by eminent 
names and scandalous examples ; neither widows nor orphans 
were spared ; and the art of soliciting, or extorting, or sup- 
posing testaments, was beneficially practised by the agents of 
the palace. This base and mischievous tyranny invades the 
security of private life ; and the monarch who has indulged 
an appetite for gain, will soon be tempted to anticipate the 
moment of succession, to interpret wealth as an evidence of 
guilt, and to proceed, from the claim of inheritance, to the 
power of confiscation. VII. Among the forms of rapine, a 
philosopher may be permitted to name the conversion of 
Pagan or heretical riches to the use of the faithful ; but in 
the time of Justinian this holy plunder was condemned by the 
sectaries alone, who became the victims of his orthodox 
avarice." 

Dishonor might be ultimately reflected on the character of 
Justinian; but much of the guilt, and still more of the profit, 
was intercepted by the ministers, who were seldom promoted 
for their virtues, and not always selected for their talents.** 
The merits of Tribonian the quaestor will hereafter be weighed 
in the reformation of the Roman law ; but the economy of the 
East was subordinate to the Praetorian praefect, and Procopius 
has justified his anecdotes by the portrait which he exposes in 
his public history, of the notorious vices of John of Cappa- 
ilocia."* His knowledge was not borrowed firom the 
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A similar or more generous act of friendship is related by Lucian 
of Eudamidas of Corinth, (in Toxare, c. 22, 28, tom. il p. 680,) and 
the story has produced an ingenious, though feeble, oomed}' of Fod 
Icnelle. 

»• John Malala, torn, il p. 101, 102, 108. 

*' One of these, Anatolius, perished in an earthquake— doubtless 
a judgment ! The complaints and clamors of the people in Agaf hisfl 
(L V. p. 146, 147) are almost an echo of the anecdote. The aliena 
pccimia reddenda of CJorippus (L il 881, Ac.,) is not very honorabln to 
Justinian's memory. 

" See the history and character of John of Cappadocia in Procrpiua, 

• This view, pariicalarly c^ the cruelty at Jrfip of Cappadocia. is eon 
' by the testimony erf" Joanues Lyaoi^ who was i* the office of th« 
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BchooU,** and his style was scarcely legible ; but he efr 
celled in the powers of native genius, to suggest the wisest 
counsels, and to find expedients in the most desperate sitoa* 
tions. The corruption of his heart was equal to the vigor of 
his understanding. Although he was suspected of magic and 
Pagan superstition, he appeared insensible to the fear of God 
or the reproaches of man ; and his aspiring fortune was 
raised on the death of thousands, the poverty of millions, 
the ruins of cities, and the desolation of provinces. From 
the dawn of light to the moment of dinner, he assiduously 
labored to enrich his master and himself at the expense of 
the Roman world ; the remainder of the day was spent in 
sensual and obscene pleasures,* and the silent hours of the 
night were interrupted by the perpetual dread of the justice 
of an assassin. His abilities, perhaps his vices, recommended 
him to . the lasting friendship of Justinian : the emperor 
yielded with reluctance to the fury of the people ; his victory 
was displayed by the immediate restoration of their enemy ; 
and they felt above ten years, under bis oppressive adminis- 
tration, tiiat he was stimulated by revenge, rather than in- 
structed by misfortune. Their murmurs served only to for- 
tify the resolution of Justinian ; but the praefect, in the inso- 
lence of favor, provoked the resentment of Theodora, dis- 
dained a power before which every knee was bent, and 
attempted to sow the seeds of discord between the emperor 
and his beloved consort Even Theodora herself was con- 
strained to dissemble, to wait a favorable moment, and, by an 
artful conspiracy, to render John of Coppadocia the accom- 
plice of his own destruction.! At a time when Belisarius, 



(Persic, 1. 1 c 24, 25. L iL c 80. Vandal L L c.18. Anecdot c 2, IT, 
22.) The agreement of the history and anecdotes is a mortal wound 
to the repototion of the prsfct 

** Ov yhp iX'Xo oiSiv if aoa/tpnTitrroi <poir<o» IftaOcPf Sri fth ygap^ara^ Kit 

raira KotA kokms ypa^/at — a forcible ezpressicMi. 



profect, and eye-witness of the tortares inflicted hy his command on the 
ffliserahle debtors, or snppo(acd debtors, of the state. He mentions one 
borrible instance of a respectable old man, with whom he was personally 
■cqaainted, who, being suspected of possessing money, was hung up by tAS 
hands till he was dead. Lydus de Magist. lib. iii. c. 57, p. 2.54. — M. 

* Joannes Lydus is difrose on this subject, lib. iii. c. 65. p. 268. But thf 
ledlgnant virtue of Lydus seems greatly stimulated b^ the loss of hii 
oflsial fees, which he ascribes to the mnovations of the minister. — M. 

t According to Lydus, Theodora disclosed the crimes and unpopularity 
of tiie Diiniater to JnstiniaD, bat tibe emperor had not the ooiira((b It 

D* 
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mil'jas he bad bei3n a hero, must have shown himself a reb^ 
his wife Antonina, who enjoyed the secret confidencs of the 
empress, communicated his feigned discontent to Euphemia, 
^he daughter of the prsefect ; the credulous vii^n imparted 
to her &ther the dangerous project, and John, who might 
have known the value of oaths and promises, was tempted to 
accept a nocturnal, and almost treasonable, interview with 
the wife of BeUsarius. An ambuscade of guards and 
eunuchs had been posted by the oomnuind of Theodora ; 
they lushed with drawn swords to seize or to punish the 
guilty minister : he was saved by the fklelity of nis attend- 
ants ; but instead of appealing to a gracious sovereign, who 
had privately warned him of his danger, he pusUlaaimously 
fled to the sanctuary of the church. The favorite of Jus- 
tinian was sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or domestic tran- 
quillity ; the conversion of a praefect into a priest extinguished 
his ambitious hopes : but the friendship of the emperor alle* 
viated his disgrace, and he retained in the mild exile of Cya- 
cus an ample portion of his riches. Such imperfect revenge 
could not sat»fy the unrelenting hatred of Theodora; the 
murder of his old enemy, the Ixshop of Cyracus, afforded a 
decent pretence; and John of Cappadocia, whose actions 
had deserved a thousand deaths, was at last condemned fer a 
crime of which he was innocent A great minister, who had 
been invested with the honors of consul and patridan, was 
ignominiously scourged like the vilest of malefactors ; a tat- 
tered cloak was the sole remnant of his fortunes; he was 
transported in a bark to the place of his banishment at Anti- 
nopolis in Upper Egypt, and the prefect of the East begged 
his bread through the cities which had trembled at his name. 
Dviring an exile of seven years, his life was protracted and 
(itreatened by the ingenious cruelty of Theodora ; and when 
her death permitted the emperor to recall a servant whom he 
had abandoned with regret, the ambition of John of Ci^pa- 
docia was reduced to the humble duties of the sacerdotal pro- 
fession. His successors convinced the subjects of Justinian, 
thai the arts of oppression might still be improved by experi- 
ence and industry; the frauds of a Syrian banker were intro* 

pemovo, aiia was unable to replace, a servant, tinder whom his finamei 
ioemed to prosper. He attribates the sedition and conflagration called the 
ftKa (seit p. 62) to the popular resentment against the tyranny of John, Hb. iiL 
• 70, n. 978. Unfortunately there is a la-ge gap m his wrk jast at thif 
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diioed inio-tbe admiDistration of the finances ; and the exam- 
ple of the pnefect was diligently copied by the qusestor, the 
pnblic and private treasurer, the governors of provinces, and 
the principal magistrates of the Eastern empire.*^ 

V. The edifices of Justinian were cemented with the blood 
and treasure of his people ; but those stately structures ap- 
peared to announce Uie prosperity of the empire, and actually 
displayed the skill of their architects. Both the theory and 
practice of the arts which depend on mathematical science 
and mechanical power, wejjp cultivated under the patronage 
>f the emperors; the &me of Archimedes was rivalled by 
Proclus and Anthemius ; and if their miracles had been re- 
lated by intelligent spectators, they might now enlarge the 
speoulatioiis, instead of exciting the d strost, of philosophers. 
A tradition has prevailed, that the Roman fleet was reduced 
to ashes in the port of Syracuse, by the buming-^glaisses of 
Archimedes;** and it is assorted, that a similar expedient 
was employed by Proclus to destroy the Gothic vessels in the 
iiarbor of Constantinople, and to protect his benefactor Anas- 
tasius against the bold enterprise of Vitalian.^ A machine 
was fixed on the walls of the city, consisting of a hexagon 
mirror of polished brass, with many smaller and movable 
polygons to recdve and reflect the rays of the meridian sun ; 
and a consuming flame was darted, to the distance, perhaps, 
erf two hundr^ feet** The truth of these two extraordinary 

'* The chronology of Proeoraus is loose and obeeare ; but with the 
aid of Pagi I can diisceni that John was appointed Praetorian praefect 
of the East, in t|ie year 580 — that he was removed in Januarv, 582-— 
restored before June, 533 — ^banished in 541 — ^aod recalled between 
June, 548, and April 1, 549. Aleman. (p. 96, 97) gives the list of his 
ten successors — a rapid series in a part of a single reign.* 

** This conflagration' is hinted by Lucian (in Hippia, c. 2) and 
Ghden, (L iil de Temperamentis, torn. L p. 81, edit Basil) in the 
second century. A thousand years afterwards, it is positively affirmed 
by Zonaras, (L iz. p. 424,) on the faith of Dion Cassius, Tzetzes, 
(Chiliad ii. 119, Ac,) Eustathius, (ad Iliad. K p. 838,) and the scho- 
liast of Lndan. See Fabricius, (Bibliot Griec 1. iil c 22, torn, il 
p. 561, 562,) to whom I am more or less indebted for several of these 
quotations. 

•• Zonaras (I xi^. p. 55) affirms the fact, without quotinj)^ any evi- 
dence. 

^ Tzetres describes the artifice of these burning-glasses, which ha 
tod read, perhaps, with no learned eyes, in a mathematical treatise of 

* hydns gives a high character of PbQcf|S, ^ Bf[CoeBB(>r. pofi^ Ui. o. 71 
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&cts is iDvalidated by the silence of the most authentic hislo* 
rians; and the use of burning-glasses was nevelr adopted in 
the attack or defence of places.** Yet the admirable experi- 
ments of a French philosopher** have demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of such a mirror ; and, since it is possible, I am more 
disposed to attribute the art to the greatest mathematicians of 
antiquity, than to give the merit of the fiction to the id]« 
&ncy of a monk or a sophist According to another sti»ry, 
Proclus applied sulphur to the destruction of the GoUiio 
fleet;"* in a modem imagination, the name of sulphur is 
instantly connected with the suspicion of gunpowder, and that 
suspicion is propagated by the secret arts of his disciple An 
themius."* A citizen of Tralles in Asia had five sons, who 
were all distinguished in their respective professions by merit 
and success. Olympius excelled in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the Roman jurisprudence. Diosoorus and Aleximder 
became learned physicians; but the skill of the former was 
exercised for the benefit of his Tellow-citizens, while his more 
ambitious brother acquired wealth and Reputation at Rome. 
The &me of Metrodorus the grammarian, and of Anthemius 
the mathematician and architect, reached the ears of the em* 
peror Justinian, who invited them to Constantinople; and 
while the one instructed the rising generation in the schools 
of eloquence, the other filled the capital and provinces with 
more lasting monuments of his art. In a trifling dispute rela- 
tive to the walls or windows of their contiguous houses, he 
had been vanquished by the eloquence of his neighbor Zeno ; 

Anthemius. That treatise, nept irapaS6^<ov itrty^avtiftdruy^ has been lately 
published, translated, and illustrated, by M. Dupuys, a scholar and a 
mathematician, (MSmoires de TAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom xlii. 
p 392—451.) 

•* In the siege of Syracuse, by the silence of Polybius, Plutarch, 
Livy ; in the &.ege of Constantinople, by that of Maroelunus and all the 
sontcmporarles of the vith century. 

** With<Hit anv previous knowledge of Tzetzes or Anthemius, the 
immortal Huffon imagined and executed a set of buming-fflasses, with 
which he could inflame planks at the distance of 200 feet, (Supplement 
a VHist. Naturelle, tom. i. 399 — 483, quarto editioa) What miradea 
would not his genius have performed for the public service, with 
royal expense, and in the strong sun of Constantinople or Syracuse ? 

"" John Malala (tom. ii. p. 120 — 124) relates the fact; but heseema 
to confoimd the names or persons of Proclus and Marinus. 

^''^ Agathias, 1. v. p. 149 — 152. The merit of Anthemius as aa 
architect is loudly praised by Procopius (de £di£ L i. c. 1) and Panim 
BiU^tiarius, (part I 184, &c.) 
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but the oratot was defeated in his turn bj the master of me- 
chanics, whose malicious, though harmless, stratagems are 
darkly represented by the ignorance of Agathias. In a 
lower room, Anthemius arranged several vessels or caldrons 
of water, each of them covered by the wide bottom of a 
leathern tube, which rose to a narrow top, and was artificially 
conveyed among the joists and rafters of the adjacent build- 
ing. A fire was kindled beneath the caldron ; the steam of 
the boiling water ascended through the tubes ; the house wai 
shaken by the efforts of imprisoned air, and its trembhng in- 
haUtants might wonder that the city was unconscious of the 
earthquake which they had felt At another time, the friends 
of Zeno, as they sat at table, were dazzled by the intolerable 
light which flashed in their eyes from the reflecting mirrors 
of Anthemius ; they were astonished by the noise which he 
produced from the collision of certain minute and sonorous 
particles ; and the orator declared in tragic style to the senate, 
that a mere mortal must yield to the power of an antagonist, 
who shook the earth with the trident of Neptune, and imi- 
tated the thunder and lightning of Jove himself. The genius 
of Anthemius, and his colleague Isidore the Milesian, was 
exdted and employed by a prince, whose taste for architec- 
ture had degenerated into a mischievous and costly passion. 
His favorite architects submitted their designs and difficulties 
to Justinian, and discreetly confessed how much their labori- 
ous meditations were surpassed by the intuitive knowledge oi 
celestial inspiration of an emperor, whose views were always 
directed to the benefit of his people, the glory of his reign, 
and the salvation of his soul.*** 

The principal church, which was dedicated by the founder 
of Constantinople to St Sophia, or the eternal wisdom, had 
been twice destroyed by fire ; after the exile of 3^ohn Chrys- 
ostom, and during the Niha of the blue and green fac- 
tions. No sooner did the tumult subside, than the Christian 
populace deplored their sacrilegious rashness ; but they might 
have rejoiced in the calamity, had they foreseen the glory 
of the new temple, which at the end of forty days was strenu« 

"• See Procopius, (de Edificiis, L i. c 1, 2, L il c. 8.) He relates a 
9ointiideDce of dreams, which supposes some fraud in Justiiuan or his 
MTchitect They both saw, in a vision, the same plan for stopping aa 
inandation at Dara. A stone quarry near Jerusalem was revealed to 
the emperor, (L v. c. 6:) an angel was tricked into the perpetual 
ebstodj of St Sophia, (AnonynL d<> Antiq. 0. P. L iv. p. 70.) 
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oubI} andertakcn by the piety of Justinian.*** The ntini 
were beared away, a more spacious plan was described, and 
as it luquired the consent of some proprietors of ground, thej 
obtained the most exorbitant terms from the eager desires ana 
timorous conscience of the monarch. Anthemius formed the 
design, and his genius directed the hands of ten thousand 
workmen, whose payment in pieces of fine silver was never 
delayed beyond the evening. The emperor himself, dad io 
a linen tunic, 8urve3red each day their rapid progress, and 
encouraged their diligence by his fisimiliarity, his seal, and 
his rewards. I^e new Cathedral of St Sophia was conae- 
erated by the patriarch, five years, eleven months, and ten 
dajrs fixmi the first foundation ; and in the midst of the solemn 
festival Justinian exclaimed with devout vanity, ^Gloiy be 
to God, who hath thought me worthy to accomplish so great 
a work ; I have vanquished thee, O Solomon T *•* But the 
pride of the Ron>an Solomon, before twenty years had elapsed, 
was humbled by an earthquake, which overthrew the eastern 
part of the dome. Its splendor was again restored by the per- 
severance of the same prince; and in the thirty-sixth year 
of his reign, Justinian celebrated the second dedication of a 

**' Among the crowd of ancients and moderns who have celebrated 
the edifice of St Sophia, I shall distinguidi and follow, 1. Four ori 
ginal spectators and historians: Procopius, (de Edific. L i c. 1,) Aga> 
thias, (I Y. n. 152, 158,) Paul Silentiarius, (in a poem of 1026 hexame- 
ters, and calcem Anns Commen. Alexiad.,) and Evagrius, (L iv. c SI.) 
2. Two legendary Greeks of a later period : Oeorge Codinus, (de Ori- 
gin. C. P. p. 64 — 74,) and the anonymous writer of Banduri, (Imp. 
Orient torn. i. L iv. p. 65 — 80.) 8. The great Byzantine antiquarian, 
Ducangc, (Commient ad Paul Silentiar. p. 525-— 598, and 0. P. Christ 
I iii. p. 5 — 78.) 4. Two French travellers— the one, Peter GylUu^, 
(de Topogra^ 0. P. L il c. 8, 4,) in the xvith ; the other, Grelot, 




appear more correct than those of Dncange. 
adopted and reduced the measures of Grelot: but as no Christian can 
now ascend the dome, the height is borrowed from Evagrius, compared 
with Gyllius, Greaves, and the Oriental Geographer. 

^** Solomon's temple was surrounded with courts, porticos, <lcc.; 
but the proper structure of the house of God was no more (if we take 
the Egyptian or Hebrew cubic at 22 inches) than 55 feet in height, 
96 1 in breadth, and 110 in length — a small parish diurch, says Pri- 
ieaux, (Connection, vol. I p. 144, folio;) but few sanctuaries coidd be 
vaiued at four or five millions sterling ! * 

* Hist of Jews, TOl i p B57.— M 
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lemple, which remains, after twelve centuries, a stately momt 
ment of his fame. The architecture of St Sophia, which is 
now converted into the principal mosch, has h^n imitated bj 
the Turkish sultans, and that venerable pile continues to 
excite the fond admiraticHi of the Greeks, and the more 
rational curiosity of European travellers. The eye of the 
spectator is disappointed by an irregular prospect of half* 
domes and shelving roofe : the western front, the principal 

S^roaeh, is destitute of simplicity and magnificence; and 
e scale of dimensions has been much surpassed by sev* 
eral oi the Latin cathedrals. But the architect who first 
erected an aerial cupola, is entitled to the praise of bold 
design and skilful execution. The dome of St Sophia, illu- 
minated by ibur-and-twenty windows, is formed with so small 
a curve, that the depth is equal only to one sixth of its diam- 
eter; tlie measure of that diameter is one hundred and 
iiflteen feet, and the lofty centre, where a crescent has sup- 
planted the ciofis, rises to the perpendicular height of one 
hundred and eighty feet above tbe pavement The circle 
which encompasses the dome, lightly reposes on four strong 
arches, and their weight is firmly supported by four massy 
piles, whose strength is assisted, on the northern and southern 
sides, by four columns of Egyptian granite. A Greek cross, 
inscribed in a quadrangle, represents the form of the edifice ; 
the exact breadth is two hundred and forty-three feet, and two 
hundred and sixty-nine may be assigned for the extreme 
length from the sanctuary in the east, to the nine western 
doors, wkich open into the vestibule, and from thence into the 
narthex or exterior portico. That portico was the humble 
station of the penitents. The nave or body of the chmrch 
was filled by the congregation of the faithful ; but the two 
sexes were prudently distinguished, and the upper and k>wer 
gall^ies were allotted for the more private devotion of the 
women. Beyond the northern and southern piles, a b^us- 
trade, terminated on either side by the thrones of the emperor 
and the patriarch, divided the nave from the choir ; and the* 
space, as &r as the steps of the altar, was occupied by the 
dergy and singers. The altar itself, a name which insensi 
Dly became ^miliar to Christian ears, was placed in the east- 
em recess, artificially built in the form xA a demi-cylinder ; 
«nd this sanctuary communicated by several doors with the 
sacristy, the vestry, the baptistery, and the contiguous build* 
uigs, subsenient either to the pomp of worship, or the pn 
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▼ate 1186 of tbe ecclesiastical ministers. The tnemoij of past 
calamities inspired Justinian with a wise resolution, that nr 
wood, except for the doors, should be admitted into the new 
edifice; and the choice of the materials was applied to th« 
strength, the lightness, or the splendor of the respective parts. 
The solid piles which contained the cupola were composed 
of huge blocks of freestone, hewn into squares and triangles, 
fortified by circles of iron, and firmly cemented by the infu- 
ion of lead and quicklime ! but the weight of the cupola was 
diminished by the levity of its substance, which consists either 
of pumice-stone that floats in the water, or of bricks from the 
Isle of Rhodes, five times less ponderous than the ordinary 
sort The whole frame of the edifice was constructed of 
brick ; but those base materials were concealed by a crust of 
marble; and the inside of St Sophia, the cupola, the two 
larger, and the six smaller, semi-domes, the walls, the hun- 
dred columns, and the pavement, delight even the eyes of 
Barbarians, with a rich and variegated picture. A poet,'** 
who beheld the primitive lustre of St, Sophia, enumerates the 
colors, the shades, and the spots of ten or twelve marbles, 
jaspers, and porphyries, which nature had profusely diver- 
sified, and which were blended and contrasted as it were by 
a skilful painter. The triumph of Christ was adorned with 
the last spoils of Paganism, but the greater part of these 
costly stones was extracted from the quarries ok Asia Minor, 
the isles and continent of Greece, Egypt, Anica, and Gaul. 
Eight oolunms of porphyry, which Aurelian had placed in the 
temple of the sun, were ofiered by the [Aeiy of a Roman 
matron ; eight others of green marble Vivje presented by the 
ambitious zeal of the magistrates of '/^khesus: both are 
admirable by their size and beauty, bul uvery order of archi- 
tecture disclaims their fantastic capitals. A variety of oma- 

^^ Paul Silentiarias, in dark and poetic buof^g^ describes tbe va- 
rious stones and marbles that were eiDiploycd in the edifice of St So- 
phia, (P. il p. 129, 188, <bc., <bc:) 1. The OatyUiim — ^pale, with iroo 
veins. 2. The Phrygian — of two sorts, both of a rosy hue ; the one with 
a white shade, the other purple, with silver flowers. 3. The Porphyry 
9f Egypt — ^with small stars. 4. The green marble of Laeonia. 5. The 
L'arian — ^from Mount lassis, with oblique veins, white and red. 6. The 
Ludian — pale, with a red flower. 7. The African, or Maufitanian-^' 
of a gold or saffron hue. 8. The Celtic — ^black, with white veina 9 
The iosphoric — white, with black edges. Besides the PrtKonnesian 
it^ich formed the pavement ; the Thetsaliant MohMnan^ <&c, which ar9 
iew jlstiDctly painted. 
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meats 9nd figures was curiously expressed in mosaic; and the 
images of Christ, of the Virgin, of saints, and of angels, which 
have been defaced by Turkish fanaticism, were dangerously 
exposed to the superstition of the Greeks. According to the 
sanctity of each object, the precious metals were distributed 
in thin leaves or in solid masses. The balustrade of the 
choir, the capitals of the pillars, the ornaments of the doors 
and galleries, were of gilt bronze; the spectator was daz* 
lied by the glittering aspect of the cupola; the sanctuary 
contained forty thousand pounds weight of silver; and the 
hcAj vases and vestments of the altar were of the purest gold, 
enriched with inestimable gems. Before the structure of the 
church had arisen two cubits above the ground, forty-five 
thousand two hundred pounds were already consumed ; and 
the wole expense amounted to three hundred and twenty 
thousand : each reader, according to the measure of his belief, 
may estimate their value either in gold or silver ; but the sum 
of one million sterling is the result of the lowest computation. 
A magnificent temple is a laudable monument of national 
taste and religion ; and the enthusiast who entered the dome 
of St Sophia might be tempted to suppose that it was the 
residence, or even the workmanship, of the Deity. Yet hovi 
dull is the artifice, how insignificant is t^e labor, if it be com- 
pared with the formation of the vilest insect that crawls upon 
the sur&ce of the temple I 

So minute a description of an edifice which time has re- 
spected, may attest the truth, and excuse the relation, of the 
innumerable works, both in the capital and provinces, which 
Justinian constructed on a smaller scale and less durable 
foundations.'** In Constantinople alone and the adjacent 
suburbs, he dedicated twenty-five churches to the honor of 
Christ, the Virgin, and the saints: most of these churches 
were decorated with marble and gold ; and their various situa- 
tion was skilfully chosen in a populous square, or a pleasant 
grove ; on the margin of the sea-shore, or on some lofty emi- 
nence which overlooked the continents of Europe and Asia. 

>^* The six books of the Edifices of Procopius are thua distributed 
Uti^firtt is confined to Constantinople : the second includes Mesopota^ 
mia and Syria* the third, Armenia and the Euxine; the fourtht Eu- 
rope; ihB fifth Asia Minor and Palestine; the rixth, Egypt and 
Amca> ItaW is foreot by the emperor or the historian, who published 
this work of adulation before the date (A. D. 566) of its anal ce» 
^niist. 
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The eoarch of tlie Holy ApostleB at OonBtantinopIe, and Hurt 
of St John at Ephesus, appear to have been framed on the 
same model : their domes aspired to imitate the cupolas of 
St. Sophia ; but the altar was more judiciously placed under 
the centre of the dome, at the junction of four stately porti- 
ooB^ which more accurately expressed the figure of the 
Greek cross. The Virgin of Jerusalem might exult in the 
temple erected by her Imperial votary on a most ungratefbl 
spot, which afforded neither ground nor materials to the 
architecL A level was formed by raising part^of a deep 
valley to the height of the mountain. The stones of a neigh- 
boring quarry were hewn into regular forms ; eac^ Uock was 
fixed on a peculiar carriage, drawn by forty of the strongest, 
oxen, and the roads were widened for the passage of such 
enormous weights. Lebanon furnished her loftiest cedars for 
the timbers of the church ; and the seasonable discovery of a 
v&n of red marble supplied its beautiful columns, two of 
which, the supporters of the exterior portico, were esteemed 
the largest in the world. The. pious munificence of the em- 
peror was diffused over the Holy Land ; and if reason should 
condemn the monasteries of both sexes which were built or 
restored by Justinian, yet charity must applaud the wells 
which he sunk, and tiie hospitals which he founded, for the 
relief of the weary pilgrims. The schismatical temper of 
Egypt was ill entitled to the royal bounty ; but in Syria and 
Africa, some remedies were applied to the disasters of wars 
and earthquakes, and both Caithage and Antioch, emerging 
from their ruins, might revere the name of their gracious 
bene&ctor.'*' Almost every saint in the calendar acquired 
the honors of a temple; almost every city of the empire 
obtained the solid advantages of bridges, hospitals, and aque- 
ducts ; but the severe liberality of the monarch disdained to 
indulge his subjects in the popular luxury of baths and thea- 
tres. While Justinian labored for the public service, he 
was not unmindful of his own dignity and ease. The Byzan- 
tine palace, which had been damaged by the confiagratioUy 
was restored with new magnificence ; and some notion may 
be conceived of the whole edifice, by the vestibule or hall, 
whi.}h, from the doors perhaps, or the roof, was sumamed 

''^ Justinian onoe gave forty-five centenaries of gold (18O,CO0l.) fi« 
IIm rapaire of Aiitioch after the earthquake, (John Malala, Umu B. ft 
146- -149. 1 
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tk&ke^ or ilM brassen. The dome of a spacioiia qaadmngle 
was suppa rted by massy pillars ; the pavement and waJb 
were incnisted wiHi maiiy-<3olored marbles — the emerald 
green of Laconia, the fiery red, and the white Phrygian stone, 
intersected with vdns of a sea-green hue : the mosaic, paint- 
ings of the dome and sides represented the glories of the 
African and Italian triumphs. On the Asiatic shore of thtf 
Propontis, at a small distance to the east of Chalcedon, th« 
costly pakoe and gardens of Herasum^* were prepared for 
the summer residence of Justinian, and more especially of 
Theodora. The poets of the age have celebrated the rare 
alliance of nature and art, the hannony of the nymphs of the 
groves, the fountains, and the waves : yet the crowd of attend- 
ants who followed the court complained of their inconvenient 
lodgings,'** and the nymphs were too often alarmed by the 
famous Porphyrio, a whale of ten cubits in breadth, and thirty 
m length, who was stranded at the mouth of the River San- 
garis, after he had infested more than half a century the seas 
of Constantinople."* 

The fortifications of Europe and Asia were multiplied by 
Justinian ; but the repetition of those timid and fruitless pre- 
cautions exposes, to a philosophic eye, the debility of the 
empire.'" From Belgrade to th^ Euxine, from the conflux 
of the^ Save to the moutk of the Danube, a chain of above 
fourscore fortified places was extended along the banks of the 
great river. Single watch-towers were changed into spacious 
eitadek ; vacant walls, which the engineers contracted or 
enlarged according to the nature of the ground, were filled 

^®' For the HeraBum, the f alaoe of Theodora, see Gylliua, (de Bos- 
phoro Thracto, L iil o. xl») Alemao. (Not ad Aoec. p $0, 81, who 
quotes Beyeral epigrams of the Anthology,) and Ducaoge, (0. P 
Christ L iv. c. 18, p. 176, 176.) 

**' Compare, in the Edifices, (L I a 11,) and in the Anecdotes, (a 8, 
16,) the different styles of adulation and malevolence : stripped of the 
paint, or cleansed from the dirt, the object appears to be tne same. 

"** Procopius, L viii 29 ; most probably a stranger and wanderer, 
as the Mediterranean does not breed whales. Balasose quoqne in nos- 
tra maria penetrant (Phn. Hist Natur. ix. 2.) Between the polar 
&rfAe and the tropic, the cetaceous animals of the ocean grow to the 
length of 60, 80. or 100 feet, (Hist des Voyages, tom. zv. p. 2391 
Pennant's British Zoology, vol iii. p. 36.) 

^" Montesquieu observes, (torn, iil p. 608, Considerations sor la 
Grandeur et la Decadence des Romaios, c xz.,) that Justinian's &r 
pire was like France in the time of the Norman inroads^-oeTer 
weak as when e^ery village was fortified. 
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with colonies or garrisons ; a strong fortress defended Um 
ruins of Trajan^s bridge,"' and several military stations 
aftecCed to spread beyond the Danube the pride of the Roman" 
name. But that name was divested of its terrors ; the Bar- 
larians, in their annual inroads, passed, and contemptuously 
re)>assed, before these useless bulwarks ; and the inhabitants 
of the frontier, instead of reposing under the shadow oi the 
general defence, were compelled to guard, with incessant 
vigilance, their separate habitations. The solitude of andent 
cities, was replenished ; the new foundations of Justinian 
acquired, perhaps too hasdiy, the epithets of impregnable and 
populous ; and the auspicious place of his own nativity at- 
tracted the grateful reverence of the vainest of princes. 
Under the name of Justimana prima^ the obscure village of 
Tauresium became the seat of an archbishop and a prsefect, 
whose jurisdiction extended over seven warlike provinces of 
niyricum;"* and the corrupt apellation of GiustendU still 
indicates, about twenty miles to the south of Sophia, the resi- 
dence of a Turkish sanjak."^ For the use of the emperor'i 
countryman, a cathedral, a palace, and an aqueduct, were 
speedily constructed ; the public and private edifices were 
adapted to the greatness of a royal city ; and the strength of 
the walls resisted, during th^ hfetime of Justinian, the unskil- 
ful assaults of the Huns and Sclavonians. Their progress was 
sometimes retarded, and their hopes of rapine were disap- 
pointed, by the innumerable castles which, in the provinces of 
Dacia, Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, appeared 
to cover the whole face of the country. Six hundred of these 

'^' Procopius affirms (L iv. c 6) that the Danube was stopped by 
the ruins of the bridge. Had Apollodorus, the architect, left a de 
scription of his own work, the fabulous wonders of Dion Cassias (1 
Ixviii. p. 1129) would have been corrected by the genuine picture 
Trajan 8 bridge consisted of twenty or twenty-two stone piles wit}* 
wooden arches : the river is shallow, the current gentle, and the wh<^ 
interval no more than 443 (Reimer ad Dion, from MarsigU) or 61/ ■ 
ioises, (D'Anville, Geographie Ancienne, torn. i. p. 306.) 

'^* Of the two Dacias, MecUterranea and Bipetmsy Dardania, Pra 
valitana, the second MsBsia, and the second Macedonia. See Justimai 

i Novell xl,) who speaks of his castles beyond the Danube, and oi 
Lomines semper bellicis sudoribus inhssrentes. 

"^ See D'Anville, (Memoires de I'Acad^mie, <&c., torn, zxxi p. 28t 
t90,) Rycaut, (Present State of the Turkish Empire, p. 97, 816,) Mai 
si^li, (Stato Militare del Imperio Ottomano, p. ISO.) The sanjak od 
Oinstendil is one of the twenty under the beglerb^f of RunMili», sncf 
his district maintains 48 zaims and 688 timariotk. 
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finrts were built or repaired by the emperor ; but it seems 
reasonable to believe, that the £sir greater part consisted only 
of a stone or brick tower, in the midst of a square or circular 
area, which was surrounded by a wall and ditch, and afforded 
in a moment of danger some protection to the peasants and 
cattle of the neighboring villages."* Yet these military 
works, which exhausted the public treasure, could not remove 
the just apprehensions of Justinian and his European subjects. 
The warm baths of Anchialus in Thrace were rendered as 
9afe as they were salutary ; but the rich pastures of Thessa- 
loniea were foraged by the Scythian cavalry ; the delicious 
vale of Tempo, three hundred miles from the Danube, was 
continually alarmed by the sound of war ; "' and no unfor- 
tified spot, however distant or solitary, could securely enjoy 
Uie blessings of peace. The Straits of Thermopylae, which 
seemed to protect, but which had so often betrayed, the safety 
of Greece, were diligently strengthened by the labors of Jus- 
tinian. From the edge of the sea-shore, through the forests 
and valleys, and as far as the summit of the Thessalian moun- 
tains, a strong wall was continued, which occupied every 
practicable entrance. Instead of a hasty crowd of peasants, 
a garrison of two thousand soldiers was stationed sAong the 
rampart ; granaries of corn and reservoirs of water were pro- 
vided for their use ; and by a precaution that inspired the 
cowardice which it foresaw, convenient fortresses were erected 
for their retreat. The walls of Corinth, overthrown by an 
earthquake, and the mouldering bulwarks of Athens and 
Platsea, were carefully restored; the Barbarians were dis- 
couraged by the prospect of successive and painful sieges : 
and the naked cities of Peloponnesus were covered by the 
fortifications of the Isthmus of Corinth. At the extremity of 
Europe, another peninsula, the Thracian Chersonesus, runs 
three days^ journey into the sea, to form, with the adjacent 
shores of Asia, the Straits of the Hellespont. The intervals 
between eleven populous towns were filled by lofty woods^ 
faar pastures, and arable lands ; and the isthmus, of thirty. 

'" TLese fortifications may be compared to the castles in Mingrelia 
(Ghardin, Yovages en Perse, torn. I p. 60, 131)— a natural picture. 

"• The valley of Tempe is situate along the River Peneus, between 
tiM hills of Ossa and Olympus : it is only five miles long, and in som« 
places no more than 120 feet in breadth. Its verdant beautiee are ele- 
saoUy described by PUny, (Hist Natur. 1. iv. 15,) and more diiiiia«ly 
»V Juiao, (Hist Var. L ill c l) 
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•eveu staJia or furlongs, had been fortified by a Spat tat gen 
eral nine hundred years bef6re the reign of Justinian.'** Il 
an age of freedom and valor, the slightest rampart may pr» 
vent a surprise; and Procopius appears insensible of tb^ 
superiority of ancient times, while he praises the solid oonstruo- 
tion and double parapet of a wall, whose long arms stretched 
on either side into the sea ; but whose strength vras deemed 
insufficient to guard the Chersonesus, if each city, and particu- 
larly Gallipoli and Sestus, had not been secured by their pecu- 
liar fortifications. The lon^^ wall, as it was emphatically styled, 
was a work as disgraceful in the object, as it was respectable 
in the execution. The riches of a capital diffuse themselves 
over the neighboring country, and the territory of Constanti- 
nople a paradise of nature, was adorned with the luxurious 
gardens and villas of the senators and opulent citizens. But 
their wealth served only to attract the bold and rapacious 
Barbarians; the noblest of the Romans, in the bosom of 
peaceful indolence, were led away into Scythian captivity, and 
their sovereign might view from his palace the hostile fiamcis 
which were insolently spread to the gates oi the Imperial 
city. At - the distance only of forty miles, Anastasius was 
constrained to establish a last frontier ; his long wall, of sixty 
miles from the Propontis to the Euxine, proclaimed the impo- 
tence of his arms ; and as the danger became nadre imminent, 
new fortifications were added by the indefktigable prudence of 
Justinian."' 

Asia Minor, after the submission of the Isaurians,'" re- 
mained without enemies and without fortifications. Those 
bold savages, who had disdained to be the subjects of Gallie- 
nus, persisted two hundred and thirty years in a life of inde- 
pendence and rapine. The most successful princes respected 
the strength of the mountains and the despair of the. natives ; 
their fierce spirit was sometimes soothed with gifts, and some* 
times restrained by terror ; and a military count, with three 

"^ Xenophon Hellenic, h iii. c. 2. After a long and tedious oonver 
sation with the Byzantine declaimers, how refre&£ ng is the troth, the 
timpiicity, the elegance of an Attic writer 1 

^^ See the long wall in Evagarins, (I iv. c 38.) This whole article 
is drawn from the fourth book of the Edifices, except Anchialus, (L 
iii c 7.) 

"' Turn back to vol l p. 828. In the course of this Uistory, T havt 
■ooietimes mentioned, and much oftener slighted, the hasty inroadip a| 
tha Isaurians, which were not attended with any roDsequencefti 
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legions, fixe«c his permanent and ignominious «tatioi: in tbfl 
h^urt of the Roman provinces.''*' But no sooner was the 
vigilance of power relaxed or diverted, than the light-armed 
saiadrons dest^ended from the hills, and invaded the peaceful 
plenty of Asia. Although the Isaurians were not remarkable 
for stature or bravery, want rendered them bold, and expe- 
rience made them skilful in the exercise of predatory war. 
lliey advanced with secrecy and speed to the attack of vil* 
lages and defenceless towns; their ^pug parties have some- 
times touched the Hellespont, the Euxine, and the gates of 
Tarsus, Antioch, or Damascus ;'*' and the spoil was lodged 
m their inaccessible mountains, before the Roman troops had 
received their orders, or the distant province had computed its 
loss. The guilt of rebellion and robbery excluded them from 
the rights of national enemies ; and the magistrates were in* 
structed, by an edict, that the trial or punishment of an Isaa- 
rian, even on the festival of Easter, was a meritorious act of 
justice and piety."' K the captives were condemned to do- 
mestic slavery, ibej maintained, with their sword or dagger, 
the private quarrel of their masters ; and it was found expedient 
for the public tranquillity to prohibit the service of such dan- 
gerous retainers. When their countryman Tarcalissseus or 
Zeno ascended the throne, he invited a faithful and formidable 
band of Isaurians, who insulted the court and city, and were 
rewarded by an annual tribute of five thousand pounds of gold. 
But the hopes of fortune depopulated the mountains, luxury 
enervated toe hardiness of their minds and bodies, and in 
proportion as they mixed with mankind, they became less 
qualified for the enjoyment of poor and solitary freedom. 
After the death of Zeno, his successor Anastasius suppressed 
their pensions, exposed their persons to the revenge of the 
people, banished Uiem from Constantinople, and prepared to 
sustain a war, which left only the alternative of victory or 



>'* TrebeUios PoUio in HiBi August p^ lOT, who lived under Dio- 
cletian, or Omistantine. See likewise Pandrolus ad Notit Imp. Orient 
«. 115, 141. See Cod. Tbeodos. L ix. tit. 36, leg. 87, with a copioui 
collective Annotation of Godefroy, torn, iil p. 266, 267. 

'*' See the full and wide extent of their inroads in Philostofgiut, 
(Qflt. Eccles. I xi c. 8,) with Godefroy's learned Dissertations. 

"* Cod. Justinian. 1. ix. tit. 12, leg. 10. The punishments are seven 
—a fine of a hundred pounds of gold, degradation, and even death 
Thm public peace might afford a pretence, but Zeno was desirous m 
1. . ^ valor and servii e of the Isaurians. 
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iervitude. A brother of the last emperor usurped the title of 
Augustus ; his cause was powerfully supported bj the armag 
the treasures, and the magazines, collected by Zono ; and the 
native Isaurians most have formed the smallest portion of the 
hundred and fifty thousand Barbarians under his standard, 
which was sanctified, for the first time, by the presence of a 
fighting bishop. Their disorderly numbers were vanquished 
in the plains of Phrygia by the valor and discipline of the 
Goths ; but a war of six years almost exhausted the courage of 
the emperor/'* The Isaurians retired to their mountains; 
their fortnssses were successively besieged and ruined ; their 
communication with the sea was intercepted ; the bravest of 
their leaders died in arms ; the surviving chie&, before thdr 
execution, were dragged in chains through the hippodrome ; 
a colony of their youth was transplanted into Thrace, and the 
remnant of the people submitted to the Roman government. 
Yet some generations elapsed before their minds were reduced 
to the level of slavery. The populous villages of Mount Tau 
rus were filled with horsemen and archers : they resisted the 
imposition of tributes, but they recruited the armies of Justin- 
ian ; and his civil magistrates, the proconsul of Cappadocia, 
tiie count of Isauria, and the praetors of Lycaonia and Pisidia, 
were invested with military power to restrain the licentious 
practice of rapes and assassinations.'*^ 

If we extend our view from the tropic to the nK)uth of the 
Tanais, we may observe, on one hand, the precautions of 
Justinian to curb the savages of Ethiopia,'** and on the other, 
the long walls which he constructed in Crimsea for the protec- 
tion of his friendly Goths, a colony of three thousand shep- 



"* The Isaurian war and the triamph of Aoastasius are briefly and 
darkly represented by John Malala, (torn. ii. p. 106, 107,) Evagriua^ 
(L ill c 85,) Theophanes, p. 118 — 120,) and the Chronicle of Marcel- 
linus. 

^^* Fortes ea regio (^ys Justinian) viros habet, nee in ullo differt ab 
Isaurift, though Procopius (Persic. L i. c 18) marks an essential differ- 
ence between their milit iry character ; yet in former times the Lyca- 
onians and Pisidians had defended their liberty against the great kin^ 
Xenophon. Anabasis, L iii. c 2.) Justinian introduces some folse aiS 
ridiculous erudition of the ancient empire of the Pisidians, and of Ly- 
caon, who, after visiting Rome, (long before iBenas,) gave a name aoj 
people to Lycaoni, (Novell. 24, 25, 27, 80.) 

"• See Procopius, Persic 1. i. c. 1 9. The altar of natiooaJ coDCora, 
»:! annual sacrifice and oaths, which Diocletian had created in the ld» 
m lUepbantine, was demolished by Jus^.inian with less pohcj thai 
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iMrds axtd warnuts.*** From that peninsula to Trebizond tM 
eastern curve of the Euxine was secured by forts, bj alliancei 
or by reliffiou ; and the possession of LouncOy the Colchos of 
ancient, the Mingrelia of modem, geography, soon becaiua 
the object of an important war. Trebizond, in after-times the 
seat of a romantic empire, was indebted to the liberality of 
Jnstiniaii for a churdi, an aqueduct, and a castle, whooe 
ditches are hewn in the solid rock. From that maritime city, 
I frontier line of five hundred miles may be drawn to the fiar- 
tress of Giroesium, the last Romaic station on the Euphrates."^ 
^bove Trebizond immediately, a|id five days' journey to the 
90uth, the country rises into dark forests and craggy moun- 
tains, as savage though not so lofty as the Alps and the Pyre- 
nees. In this rigorous climate,'** where the snows seldom 
inelt, the firuits are tardy and tasteless, even honey is poison- 
uus : the most industrious tillage would be confined to some 
pleasant valleys; and the pastoral tribes obtained a scanty 
sustenance from the flesh and milk of their cattle. The Chi- 
^Ua'M '** derived their name and temper from the iron qual- 

'** ProoQpiuB de Edifidis, L ill c. 7. Hist L vill c 8, 4. These 
wambitious Goths had refiised to follow the standard of Theodoric. 
As late as the zvth and zvith oeotury, the name and ^lation might be 
diseovered between Gaffii and the Straits of Azoph, (D'Anville, 
Memoires de TAcademie, torn. xzz. p. 240.) They well deserved th« 
curiosity of Busbequius, (p. 821 — 826 ;^ but seem to have vanished 
in the more recent account of the Missions dn Levant, (tom. L,) Tott, 
Pevsaonnel, &c 

*** For the geography and ardiitecture of this Armenian border, 
«ee the Penpan Wars and Edifices (L ii. a 4 — 7, L iil c. 2 — ^) of 
Prooomus. 

*•• iTie country is described by Toumefort, (Voyage au Levant, 
torn, iii lettre zviL xviii) That skilful botanist soon discovered the 
piaat that infects the honey, (Hin. xzi. 44, 45 i\ he observes, that the 
Boldlenr of Liicullus might indeed be. astonistied at the cold, since, 
even in the plain of Eln^rum, snow sometimes falls in June, and (he 
harvest is seldom finished before September. The hills of Armenia 
are below the fortieth degree of latitude ; but in the mountainous coun- 
try which I inhabit, it is well known that an ascent of some hours 
carries the traveller from tlie dimate of Languedo^ to that ctf Nor- 
way ; and a general theory has been introduced, tliat, under the line, 
an elevation of 2400 tottes is equivalent to the cold of the polar cir- 
de^ (Remond, Observations sur les Voyages de Coxe dans la Suisse^ 
torn. rtp. 104.) 

'*" The identity or proximity of the Chalybians, or Ohaldasact, 
may be investigated in Strabo, (I xii. p. 825, 826,) Cellarius, (Geo- 
graph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 202 — 204,) and Freret, (Mem. de Acad6mie, 
t^ip. W. p. 594' Xenophon supposes, in his romance, (Gyropn^ 

Vol* !v. — E 
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itj of the soil ; and, since the days of Cyrus, they might pro- 
duce, under the various appellations of Cha daeans and Zanians, 
an uninterrupted prescription of war and rapine. Under 
the reign of Justinian, they acknowledged the god and the 
emperor of the Romans, and seven fortresses were built in the 
most accessible passages, to exclude the ambition of the Persian 
nonarch."* The principal source of the Euphrates descends 
from the Chalybian mountains, and seems to flow towards the 
west and the Euxine: bending to the south-west, the river 
passes under the walls of Satala and Melitene, (which were 
restored by Justinian as the bulwarks of the Lesser Armenia,) 
and gradually approaches the Mediterranean Sea; till at 
length, repelled by Mount Taurus,*** the Euphrates inclines 
its long and flexible course to the south-east and the Gulf of 
Persia. Among the Roman cities beyond the Euphrates, we 
distinguish two recent foundations, which were named from 
Theodosius, and the relics of the martyrs ; and two capitals, 
Amida and Edessa, which are celebrated in the history of 
every age. Their strength was proportioned by Justinian to 
the danger of their situation. A ditch and palisade might be 
sufficient to resist the artless force of the cavalry of Scythia ; 
but more elaborate works were required to sustain a regular 
siege against the arms and treasures of the great king. His 
skilful engineers understood the methods of conducting deep 
mines, and of raising platforms to the level of the rampart: 
he shook the strongest battlements with his military engines, 
and sometimes advanced to the assault with a line of movable 
turrets on the backs of elephants. In the great cities of the 
East, the disadvantage of space, perhaps of position, was com- 
pensated by the zeal of the people, who seconded the garrison 
in the defence of their country and religion ; and the ^bulous 
promise of the Son of Qod, that Edessa should never be taken, 
filled the citizens with valiant confidence, and chilled the be- 
siegers with doubt and dismay."" The subordinate towns of 

1. ill.,) the same Barbarians, against whom he had fought in his retreat, 
(Anabasis, L iv.) 

*•" Procopius, Persic. 1. i c. 1ft. De Edific 1. iil c 6. 

isi j^[ Taurus obetet in nostra maria ventunis, (Pomponius Meli^ 
tii. 8.) Pliny, a poet as well as a naturalist, (v. 20,) personifies ths 
river and mountain, and describes their combat Sec the courso of 
the Ti4n*i8 and Euphrates in the excellent treatise of lyAnville. 

*•* IVocopius (Persic. 1. il c 12) tells the story with the tone, half 
■oeptical, hiuf superstitioiis, of Herodotus. The promise wm not im tkf 
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Armenia and Mesopotamia were diligently strengthened, and 
tiie posts which appeared to have any command of ground 
or water were occupied by numerous forts, substantially built 
of stone, or more hastily erected with the obvious materials 
of earth and brick. The eye of Justinian investigated every 
spot; and his cruel precautions might attract the war into 
some lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, connected by trade 
and marriage, were ignorant of national discord and the quar- 
rels of princes. Westward of the Euphrates, a sandy desert 
extends above six hundred miles to the Red Sea. Nature had 
nterposed a vacant solitude between the ambition of two 
rival empires ; the Arabians, till Mahomet arose, were formi- 
dable only as robbers ; and in the proud security of peace, 
the fortifications of Syria were neglected on the most vulner 
able side. 

But the national enmity, at least the effects of that enmity, 
had been suspended by a truce, which continued above four- 
score years. An ambassador from the emperor Zeno accom- 
panied the rash and unfortunate Perozes,*" in his expedition 
against the Neptfaalites,f or white Huns, whose conquests had 
been stretched from the Caspian to the heart of India, whose 
throne was enriched with emeralds,"* and whose cavalry was 
supported by a line of two thousand elephants."* The Per- 

piimitive lie of Eusehius, hut dates at least from the year 400 ; and a 
third lie, the Ver<miea, was soon raised on the two former, (Evagrius, 
L iv. c. 27.) As Edessa has been taken, Tillemont must disclaim the 
promise, (Mem. Eccles. torn. L p. 862, 383, 617.) 

^** Thev were purchased from the merchants of Adulis who traded 
to India, (Cosmas, Topograph. Christ L zi. p. 339 ;) yet, in the esti- 
mate of precious stones, the Scythian emerald was the first, the Bao- 
trian the second, the ^Ethiopian onlv the third, (Hill's Theophrastus, 
p. 61, (tc, 92.) The production, mmes, Ac^ of emeralds, are involved 
m darkness ; and it is doubtful whether we possess any of the twelve 
sorts known to the ancients, (Goguet, Origine des Loiz, <fec., part iu 
I. il c 2, art 3.) In this war the Huns got, or at least Perozes lost, 
tlfe finest pearl in the world, of which Procopius relates a ridiculous 
table. 

"* The Indo-Scythse continued to reign from the time of Augustus 
(Dionys. Perieget 1088, with the Commentary of Eustathius, in Hud- 
eon, Geograph. Minor, tom. iv.) to that of the dder Justin, (Cosmasi 
Topograph. Christ I zl p. 338, 839.) On their origin and conquests, 
■ee D'Anville, (sur llnde, p 18, 45, Ac, 69, P5, 89.) In the second 
cetttury they were masters of Laric • or Guzer&t. 

* Firooz the Conqueror — ^oiiforMnateiy so named. See St Maiti% 
not. Vi. p. 439.--M. 
t Rather HcDthalites.— M. 
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weapon^, were small, but numerous ; the soldiers were planted 
along the rampart, under the shelter .o^ double galleries, and 
a third platform, spacious and secure,, was raised on the sum- 
mit of the towers. The exterior ^wall . appears to have been 
leas lofty, but more solid; and.eacb tower was protected l^ 
a quadrangular bulwark. A h^?d,j'ocky soil resisted the toon 
of the miners, and on the , south -east, where the ground was 
more tractable, their approach was retarded by a new work, 
which advanced in thie^ slUpe of a half-moon. The double 
and treble ditches we^e 611ed with a stream of water ; and in 
the management of. the river, the most skilful labor was 
employed to supply the inhabitants, to distress the besiegers, 
and to prevent tnei mischief of a natural or artifidal inunda- 
tion. Dara •continued more than sixty years to fulfil the 
wishes of- it?., founders, and to provoke the jealousy of the 
Persians, '^ho incessantly complained, .that this impregnable 
fortress-.liad'been constructed in manifest violation of the treaty 
of pe^' between the two empires.* 

. petw'een the Euxine and the Caspian, the countries of Col- 
chok^ Iberia, and Albania, are intersected in every direction 
by the branches of Mount Caucasus ; and the two principal 
gaten, or passes, from north to south, have been frequently 
confounded in the geography both of the ancients and mod- 
erns. The name of Vaspian or Albanian gates is properly 
Applied to Derbend,"* which occupies a short declivity be- 

*" For the city and pass of Derbend, see D*Herbelot^ (Bibliot 
4)rieiit p. 157, 291, 807,) Petit de la Croix. (Hist de Gengiscao, L iv 

* The ntQadon (of Dara) does not appear to give it strezigth, as it. must 
have been commanded on three sides by the monntains, bnt opening on 
Uie soudi towards the plains of Mesopotamia. The foundation of the walls 
and towers, built of large hewn stone, may be traced across the vall^, and 
over a number of low rocky hills which branch out from the foot of Mount 
Masius. The circumference I conceive to be nearly two miles and a halii 
and a small stream, which flows through the middle of the place, has in* 
dnced several Koordish and Armenian families to fix their residence within 
the ruins. Besides the walls and towers, the remains of many othei build- 
ings attest the former grandeur of Dara; a considerable i>art of the space 
within the walls is arched and vaulted underneath, and in one place we 
perceived a large cavern, npported by four ponderous columns, somewhat 
resembling the ^eat cisiem of Constantinople. In the centre of the 
village are the ruins of a palace (probably that mentioned by Prooopius) 
nr church, one hundred paces in len^^th, and six^ in breadth The fimo- 
iations, which are quite entire, consist of a prodigious number of subter* 
faneons vaulfed chambers, entered by a narrow passage forty paees ia 
ength. The gate is still standing; a considerable part of the wall liat 
Ud defiance to time, &.c. M Donald K tnneir's Journey, p. 438 — II 
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between the mouDtains and the sea : the city, if we give credit 
to local tradition, had been founded by the Greeks ; and this 
dangerous entrance was fortified by the kings of Persia with 
a mole, double walls, and doors of iron. The Iberian gates'*' * 
are formed by a narrow passage of six miles in Mount Cau- 
casus, which opens from the northern side of Iberia, or Geor- 
gia, into the plain that reaches to the Tanais and the Volga. 
A fortress, designed by Alexander perhaps, or one of his 
successors, to command that important pass, had descended 
by right of conquest or inheritance to a prince of the Huns, 
who ofiered it for a moderate price to the emperor ; but while 
Anastasius paused, while he timorously computed the cost and 
the distance, a more vigilant rival interposed, and Cabades 
forcibly occupied the Straits of Caucasus. The Albanian 
and Iberian gates excluded the horsemen of Scythia from the 
short^t and most practicable roads, and the whole front of the 
mountains was covered by the rampart of Gog and Magog, 
the long wall which has excited the curiosity of an Arabian 
caliph'^' and a Russian conqueror.*^^ According to a recent 

CL-9,) Histoire GSnSalogique des Tatars, (torn. i. p. 120,) Oiearius, 
(Voyage en Perse, p. 1089 — 1041,) and Oomeiile le Bruyn, (Voyages, 
torn, i p. 146, 147 :) his view may be compared with the plan of 
Oiearius, who judges the wall to be of shells and gravel hardened by 
time. 

*" Procopius, though with some confusion, always denominates them 
Caspian, (Persic 1. 1 c. 10.) The pass is now styled Tatar-topa, the 
Tartar-gates, (D'Anville, Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 119, 120.) 

'^" The imaginary rampart of Gog and Magog, which was seriously 
explored and believed by a caliph of the ninth century, appears to m. 
derived from the gates of Mount Caucasus, and a vague report of the 
wall of China, (Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 2 BY — 270. M^moires de 
I'Academie, torn. xxxi. p. 210 — 219,) 

'^^ See a leAmed dissertation of Baier, de tnuro Catiecuteo, in Com> 
meat Acad. Petropol ann. 1726, tom. i. p. 425—468; but it is desti- 
tute of a map or plan. When the czar Peter L became master of Dcr- 
bend in the year 1722, the measure of the wall was found to be 828r 
Russian orgyias^ or fathom, each of seven feet English ; in the whole 
somewhat more than four milee in length. 



* Malte-Bmn. tom. viii. p. 12, makes three passes: 1. The central, which 
loads from Mosdok to Tenia, the irvKai Kavxiaiai. 2. The Albanian, more 
ioknd than the Derbend Pass. 3. The Derbend — ^the Caspian Gates. But 
the oarradve of Col Monteith, in the Journal of the Geographical Society of 
London, vol iiL p. i. p. 39, clearly shows that there are oat two passes be 
tween the Black Sea and the Caspian : die central, the Cancasian, or, as Col 
llimteith calls it, the Caspian Gates, and the pass of Derbend. thon^h it ii 
■ncticable to turn this position (of Derbend) by a road a few miles mliat 
Uwo4gb the monntains, p. 40. — ^M. 
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tfeaeription, huge atones, seven feet thick, and twenty-one feeili 
length or height, are artificially joined without iron or eementi 
to compose a wall, which runs above three hundred mile* 
from the shores of Derbend, over the hills, and through tho 
valleys of Daghestau and Georgia. Without a vision, sudi a 
work might be undertaken by the poliqr of Gabades ; without 
a roiiacle, it might be acoomphshed by his son, so formidable 
to tho Romans, under the name of Ohosroes ; so dear to the 
Orientals, under the appellation of Nushirwan. The Pernan 
monarch held in his hand the keys both of peace and war ; 
but he stipulated, in every treafy, that Justinian should eon- 
tribute to the expense of a common barrier, whidi equally 
protected the two empires from the inroads of the Seytli- 
lans."* 

VII. Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens and the 
consulship of Rome, which had given so many sage^ and 
heroes to mankind. Both these institutions had long moe 
degenerated from their primitive glory; yet some reproach 
may be justly inflicted on the avarice and jealousy of a prinee, 
by whose hand such venerable ruins were destroyed. 

Athens, after her Persian triumphs, adopted Uie philosophy 
of Ionia and the rhetoric of Sicily ; and these studies became 
the patrimony of a city, whose inhabitants, about thirty thou- 
sand males, condensed, within the period of a single life, the 
fenius of ages and millions. Our sense of the dignity of 
uman nature is exalted by the simple recollection, that Isoe- 
rates '^ was the companion of Plato and Xenophon ; that he 
assisted, perhaps with the historian Thucydides, at the first 
representation of the (Edipus of Sophocles and the Iphigenia 
of Euripides ; and that his pupils ^schines and Demosthenes 
contended for the crown of patriotism in the presence of 
Aristotle, the master of Theophrastus, who taught at Athens 
with the founders of the Stoic and Epicurean sects.'^ The 



^** See the fortifications and treaties of Ohosroes, or Nushirwan, in 
Plnioopius (Persic L I c. 16, 22, 1 ii.) and D'Herbelot, (p. 682.) 

'" The life of Isoorates extends from Olymp. IxzzvL 1, to ex. S, 
(ante Christ 486 — 488.) See Dionys. Halicam. torn, il p. 149, IftO, 
edit Hndsoa Plutarch ^ive anonymus) in Vit X. Oratomm, p. 1589 
— *164S, edit H. Steph. Phot cod cclix. p. 1453. 

'** The schools of Athens are copiously though concisely represented 
in die Fortuna Attica of Meursius, (c. Till p. 59 — 78, in torn. I 0pp.) 
Var the state and arts of the city, see the first hook of Pausanias, aaa 

viall tract of DicsBarchus, in the second volume of Huison's Geog^ 
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fa^genuous youth of Attica ^joyed the henedts of their donMi- 
tic education, which was communicated without envy to tba 
rival cities. Two thousand disciples heard the lessons of 
Theophrastus ; ^** the schools of rhetoric must have been stUl 
more populous than those of philosophy ; and a rapid sucoes- 
«ion of stud^ts diffused the fame of tlieir teadiers as far as 
the utmost limits <^ the Grecian langua^ and name. Those 
firoits were enlarged by the victories of Alexander* the arU 
iof Athens survived her freedom and dominioiB; and the 
&eek oplonies which the Macedonians planted in Egypt, and 
Mattered over Asia, undertook long and frequent palgnniages 
to worship the Muses in their favorite temj^ on uiB banks 
lof the ULsus. The latin conquerors respectfuUy laistcned to 
the instructions of their subjects and captives ; the names of 
CSoero and Horace were enrolled in tlie schools of Athens ; 
and after the perfect settlement of the Roman ew/fke, the 
natives of Italy, of Africa, and of Britain, conversed in the 
groves of the academy with thdr fellow-gtudents of the £a^. 
Xhe studies of philosophy and eloquence are congenial to a 
pc^ular state, which encourages the freedom of inquiry, and 
Aubnolts oaly to the ioree of persuasion. In the republics of 
Greece «nd Rome, the art of speaking was the powerful 
engine of patriotism or ambition ; and the schools of rhetoric 
poured forth a colony of statesmen and legislators. When 
the liberty of public debate was suppressed, the orator, in the 
bonoraUe profession of -an advocate, might plead the cause 
ofinnocenoe and justice; he might abuse his talents in the 
JBore profitable trade of panegyrkr; and the same precepts 
oon^nued to dictate the fiuun^l declamations of the sopmst, 
and the chaster beauties of historical composition. The sys- 
tems which professed to unfold the nature of (lod, of man, 
and of the universe, entertained the curiosity of the philo- 
sophic student ; aad aocordine to the temper of his mind, he 
might doubt with the Sceptics, or decide with the Stoi«B, 
sitUimely speculate with Plato, or severely argue with Aris- 
totle, 'uid pride of tlie adverse sects had fixed an unattaina- 
ble terui of moral happiness and perfection ; but the race was 
glorious 4md salutary ; the disciples of Zeno, and even those 
of EfHcurus, were taught both to act and to su^r ; and the 



IB|Aierfl,) who wrote about Olymp. czvil (Dodwell's Pififtriafc 

IBBt. 4.1 

*«• niofoii. Lsort. de Vit PUlosoph. L v. segm. VI, p. 289. 
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imih of Petronius was not less effect nal than that of S6ll6el^ 
to humble a tyrant by the discovery of his impotence. This 
light of science could not indeed be confined within the walls 
of Athens. Her incomparable writers address themselres to 
the human race ; the living masters emigrated to Italy and 
Asia ; Berytus, in later times, was devoted to the study of the 
law ; astronomy and physic were cultivated in the mnsseura 
of Alexandria ; but the Attic schools of rhetoric and philoso* 
phy maintained their superior reputation from the Pelopon- 
nesian war to the reign of Justinian. Athens, though situate 
in a barren soil, possessed a pure air, a free navigation, and 
the monuments of ancient art That sacred retirement was 
seldom disturbed by the business of trade or government ; and 
the last of the Athenians were distinguished by their lively 
wit, the purity of their taste and language, their sodal man- 
ners, and some traces, at least in discourse, of the magnar 
niroity of their fathers. In the suburbs of the city, the 
ucad&iny of the Platonists, the lycveum of the Peripatetics, the 
portico of the Stoics, and the garden of the Epicureans, were 

{>lanted with trees and decorated with statues ; and the phf- 
osophers, instead of being immured in a cloister, delivered 
their instructions in spacious and pleasant walks, which, at 
different hours, were consecrated to the exercises of the mind 
and body. The genius of the founders still lived in those 
venerable seats ; tibe ambition of succeeding to the masters of 
human reason excited a generous emulation ; and the merit 
of the candidates was determined, on each vacancy, by the 
free voices of an enlightened people. The Athenian pro- 
fessors were paid by their disciples : according to their mutual 
wants and abilities, the price appears to have varied firom a 
r aina to a talent ; and Isocrates himself, who derides the ava- 
rice of the sophists, required, in his school of rhetoric, about 
thirty pounds from each of his hundred pupils. The wages 
of industry are just and honorable, yet the same Isocrates 
shed tears at the first receipt of a stipend : ihe Stoic might 
blush when he was hired to preach the contempt of money; 
and I should be soriy to discover that Aristotle or Plato so iaa 
degenerated from the example of Socrates, as to exchange 
Knowledge for gold. But some property of lands and houses 
ras settled by the permission of the laws, and the legacies of 
deceased friends, on the philosophic chairs of Athens. Epi- 
fenrus beoueatled to his disciples the gardens which he had 
(purchased for eighty minse or two hundred and fifty |v>unds| 
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wiJi a fiind sufficient for their frugal subsistence and moiitbly 
festivals;^** and the patrimony of Plato afforded an annual 
rent, which, in eight centuries, was gradually increased from 
three to one thousand pieces of gold,*** The schools of 
Athens were protected by the wisest and most virtuous of ihe 
lioman princes. The library, which Hadrian founded, wan 
placed in a portico adorned with pictures, statues, and a roof 
of alabaster, and supported by one hundred columns of Phry- 
gian marble. The public salaries were assigned by the gen 
erouB spirit of the Antonines ; and each professor of politicsi 
of rhetoric, of the Platonic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the 
Epicurean philosophy, received an annual stipend of ten 
thousand drachmae, or more than thr% hundred pounds ster- 
ling.'^ After the death of Marcus, these Hberal donations, 
and the privileges attached to the thrones of science, were 
abolished and revived, diminished and enlarged; but some 
vestige of royal bounty may be found under the successors of 
Oonstantine ; and their arbitrary choice of an unworthy can- 
didate might tempt the philosophers of Athens to regret the 
iays of independence and poverty.'** It is remarkable, that 
ihe impartial favor of the Antonines was bestowed on the four 
adverse sects of philosophy, which they considered as equally 
useful, or at least, as equally innocent. Socrates had formerly 
been the glory and the reproach of his country ; and the first 
lessons of Epicurus so strangely scandalized the pious ears of 
the Athenians, that by his exile, and that of his antagonists, 
they silenced all vain disputes concerning the nature of «the 
gods. But in the ensuing year they recalled the hasty decree, 
restored the liberty of the schools, and were convinced by the 

^** See the Testament of Epicurus in Diogen. Laert L x. segm. 
16 — 20, p. 611, 61^. A single epistle (ad Familiares, xiil 1) dispkys 
the injustice of the Areopagus, the fidelity of the Epicureans, the dex- 
terous politeness of Cifv^ro, and the mixture of contempt and esteem 
with wnich the Roman senators considered the philosophy and philos 
tiphers of Greece. 

'^^ Damascius, in '\'^it. Isidor. apud Photium, cod. ccxlil p. 1064. 
■ '^' See Lucian (in Eunudi. tom. ii. p. 860 — 869, edit Keitz,) Philos- 
tratus (in Vit Sophist L ii. c. 2,) and Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin, 
(IxxL p. 1196,) with their editors Du Soul, Olearius, and Reimar^ 
and, abov3 all, Salmasius. (ad Hist August p. 72.) A judidoue 
philosopher (Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol ii p. 840 — 874) prefen 
this free contributions of the students to a fixed stipend for the pr» 
fnaor. 

'^ Bmcker, Hi<it Orit Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 810, Aa, 
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ezpemnce of ages, that the moral diaracter of philosophers it 
not afifected by the diversity of their theolo^cal speevki- 
tions.*** 

The Gothic arms were leas fatal to the schools of Athens 
than the establishment of a new religion, whose mimsters 
superseded the exercise of reason, resolved every question by 
an .'irticle of &ith, and condemned the infidel or soeptie to 
eternal flames. In many a volume of bborious coatro/wenf^ 
they exposed the weakness of the understanding and the onr- 
ruption of the heart, insulted human nature in the sages of 
antiquity, and proscribed the spirit of philosophical inqnily, 
BO repugnant to the doctrine, or at least to the temper, of fin 
humble believer. The surviving sects of the Platonisls, whom 
.^lato would have blushed to acknowledge, extravagancy nm- 
gled a sublime theory with the practice of superstition and 
magic ; and as they remained ak)Le in the midst of « Obris- 
tian world, they indulged a secret rancor against the govern- 
ment of the church and state, whose severity was still sus 
pended over their heads. About a century after the reign of 
Julian,'*^ Proclus '*' was permitted to teach in the pliilosophic 
chair of the academy ; and such was his indus^, tliat fa^ 
frequently, in the same day, pronounced ^ve lessons, and 
composed seven hundred lines. His sagadons mind jexplored 
the deepest questions of morals and metaphysics, and he 
ventured to urge eighteen arguments against the Christian 
doctrine of the creation of the world. But in the intervals 
of study, he personally conversed witli Pan, ^^Eaculapius, and 
Minerva, in whose mysteries he was secrafcly initiated, ami 

'*^ The birth of Epicurus is fixed to the year 842 before Christ, 
(Bayle,) Olympiad cix. 8 ; and he opened his school at AthenK, 
Olmp. oxviiL 8, 806 years before the same nra. This intoleraDt lav 
(A thenaeus, L ziii p. 610. Diogen. Laertius, L y. s. 88. p. 21M). Jidi&i 
Pollux, ix. 6) was enacted in the same or tlie succeeding year, (I^Ugi<* 
nius, 0pp. torn. y. p. 62. Menagius ad Diogen. Laert p. 204. iSm- 
sini, Fasti Attici, torn. iv. p. 67, 68.) Theojphrastus chief of tlift 
PeripatetJCB, and disciple of Aristotle, was mvolved in the saiae 
exile. 

**^ This is no fanciful asra: the Pagans reckoned their cahunitiiJ 
from the reign of their hero. Priclus, whose nativity is marked ly 
his horoscope, (A D. 412, Februar^r 8, at C. P.,) died 124 years d^ i 
lovXiavoi /3u(n\((ost A. D. 486, (Maria in Viti Procli, c. 86.) 

-*' The life of Proclus, by Marinus, was published by Falfid' s 
(Hamburg, 1100, et ad calcem Bibliot Latin. Lond. 1703.) See ^Jt 
das, (torn, iil p. 186, 186,) Fabricius, (Bibliot Grsc It c 2t « 
449*^62,) and Qnioker, fHist Crit Philoeoph. torn, a p. 819-^2t 
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^ho«e profitrate statues he adored ; in the devout pdrstiasion 
that the philosopher, who is a citizen of the universe, should 
be the priest of its various deities. An eclipse of the sun 
announced his approaching end ; and his life, with that of his 
scholar Isidore,* compiled by two of their most learned dis- 
ciples, exhibits a deplorable picture of the second childhood 
01 human reason. Yet the golden chain, as it was £>ndl7 
il^led, of the Platonic succession, continued forty-four years 
fiom the death of Proclus to the edict of Justinian,'** which 
inipaeed a perpetual silenee on the schools <^ Athens, and 
excited the grief and indignation of tiie few remaining vota- 
ries of Gjceciaju science and superstitioii. Sdven firiends and 
iMosophem, Diogenes und Hermiaa, Eulalius and Pri^an, 
X>ama8ciu% Isidore, and Simplicius, who dissented from the 
religion of their sovereign, embraced the resohitioti of seek 
ing in a foreign land the fi^dom which was denied in their 
native country. They had heard, and they credulously be- 
lieved, that the republic of Plato was realized in the despotic 
ffovernment of Persia, and that a patriot king reigned ever the 
Happiest and most virtuous of nations. They were soon aston- 
ished by the natural discovery, that Persia resembled the 
other countries of the globe; that ChoBroes, who affected the 
name of a philosopher, was vain, cruel, and ambitious ; that 
bigotry, and a spirit of intolerance, prevailed among the 
Mi^ ; that the nobles were haughty, the courtiers servile, 
and ^e ma^trates unjust ; that the guilty sometimes es- 
caped, and ihat the innocent were often oppressed. The dis 
M>pointment of the philosophers provoked them to overlook 
the real virtues of the Persians ; and they were scandalized, 
more deeply perhaps than became their profession, with the 
plurality of wives and concubines, the incestuous marriages, 
and the custom of exposing dead bodies to the dogs and vul- 
tures, instead of hiding them in the earth, or consumii^ them 
with fire. Their repentance was expressed by a precipitate 
return, and Uiey loudly declared that they had rather dlie on 
the borders of the empire, than enjoy the wealth and favoi 
of the Barbarian. From this journey, however, they derived 

'** The life of laid^re was composed oy DamasciuB, (apud Photium, 
8 ^. ccxUl p. 1028 — 1076.) See the last age of the Pagan philoso- 



abera, in Brucker, ^tom. iL p. 841 — 851.) 
''^ The suppresfi^oD of the schools of 



Athens is recorded hy Joho 
UakiU, (toDL'il p. 187, sub Dedo Cos. Scd.,) and an anoBymoiM 
Obronicle in the vaticaD library, (apud A^'^man. p. 106.) 
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ft benefit which it^flects the purest lustre on the diameter of 
Chosroes. lit required, that the seven sages who had visited 
the court of Persia should be exempted from the penal laws 
which Justinian enacted against his Pagan subjects ; and this 
privilege, expressly stipulated in a treaty of peace, was 
guarded by the vigilance of a powerful mediator.*** 8im- 
plicius and his companions ended their hves in peace and 
obscurity ; and as they left no disciples, they terminate the 
long list of Grecian philosophers, who may be justly praised, 
notwithstanding their defects, as the wisest and most virtaous 
of their contemporaries. The writings of Simplidus are 
now extant His physical and metaph3rsical commentaries 
on Aristotle have passed away with the fiaishion of the timet ; 
but his moral interpretation of Epictetus is preserved in the 
library of nations, as a classic book, most excellently adapted 
to direct the will, to purify the heart, and to confirm the un- 
derstanding, by a just confidence in the nature both of God 
and man. 

About the same time that Pythagoras first invented the 
appellation of philosopher, liberty and the consulship were 
founded at Rome by the elder Brutus. The revolutions of 
the consular office, which may be viewed in the successive 
lights of a substance, a shadow, and a name, have been occa- 
sionally mentioned in the present History. The first magis- 
trates of the republic had been chosen by the people, to ex- 
ercise, in the senate and in the camp, the powers of peace 
and war, which were afterwards translated to the emperors. 
But the tradition of ancient dignity was long revered by the 
Romans and Barbarians. A Gothic historian applauds the 
consulship of Theodoric as the height of all temporal fflory 
and greatness;*** the king of Italy himself congratulated 
those annual favorites of fortune who, without the cares, en- 
joyed the splendor of the throne ; and at the end of a thou- 
sand years, two consuls were created by the sovereigns of 
iiome and Constantinople, for the sole purpose of giving a 

**• Agathias (L il p. 69, 70, 71) relates this curious story Chos- 
roes ascended the throne in the year 681, and made his first peace 
frith the Romans in the beginning of 683 — ^a date most compatible 
«rith his young fame and the old age of Isidore, (Asseman. febMoi 
!)rieiit. tom. iii. p. 404. Pagi, tom. il p. 643, 650.) 

^*' Oassiodor. Variarmn Epist vL 1. Jornandes, c 67, p. 696^ 
dit Grot Quod sommum bonum primumque in mundo ddeu 
didUir. 
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date to the /ear, and a festival to the people. But the ex* 
penses of this festival, in which the wealthy and tlie vaie 
aspired to surpass their predecessors, insensibly arose to the 
enormous sum of fourscore thousand pounds ; the wisest sen- 
ators declined a useless honor, which involved the certain 
ruin of their families, and to this reluctance I should impute 
the frequent chasms in the last age of the consular Fa^ti. 
The predecessors of Justinian had assisted from the public 
treasures the dignity of the less opulent candidates ; the 
avarice of that prince preferred the cheaper and more con« 
venient method of advice and regulation.^^^ Seven proces 
turns or spectacles were the number to which his edict, con- 
fined the h(»se and chariot ra<ies, the athletic sports, the 
music, and pantomimes of the theatre, and the hunting of 
wild beasts ; and small pieces of silver were discreetly sub- 
stituted to the gold medals, which had always excited tumuU 
and drunkenness, when they were scattered with a profuse 
hand among the populace. Notwithstanding these precau- 
tions, and his own example, the succession of consuls finally 
ceased in the thirteenth year of Justinian, whose despotic 
temper might be gratified by the silent extinction of a title 
which admonished the Romans of their ancient freedom.'** 
Yet the annual consulship still lived in the minds of the peo- 
ple ; they fondly expected its speedy restoration ; they ap 
plauded the gracious condescension of successive princes, by 
whom it was assumed in the first year of their reign ; and 
three centuries elapsed, after the death of Justinian, before 
that obsolete dignity, which had been suppressed by custom, 
could be abolished by law.'** The imperfect mode of distin- 
guishing each year by the name of a magistrate, was use- 
fiilly supplied by the date of a permanent sera : the creation 



'*^ See the regulations of Justinian, (Novell, cv.,) dated at Con* 
stantinople, July 6, and addressed to Strategius, treasurer of the em- 
pire. 

"" Procopius, in Anecdot c 26. Alemaa p. 106. In the xviiith 
vear after the consulship of Basilius, according to the reckoning of 
Marcellinus, Victor, Marius, <$m\, the secret history was composed, and, 
in the eyes of Procopius, the consulship was finally abolished. 

'*• By Leo, the philosopher, (Novell, xciv. A.D. 886—911.) Se« 
Pagi (Dissertat. Hypatica, p. 825 — 362) and Ducange, (Gloss. Qribft 
p. 1636j 1686.) Even the title was vilified: consulatus rodicilli . . 
vdescunt^ says the emperor himsell 
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of tlie world, according to the Septuagini venionu was adop^ 
ed by the Greeks;'** and the Latins, «dc6 the age ci 
Charlemagne, have computed their time torn the birth of 
Christ'" 

"* According to Julius AfricaBus, Ac, the world was created ite 
first of September, 5608 years, three months, and tweofy-five days 
before the birth of Christ (See Pezron, Antiquity des Terns de* 
fendue, p. 20 — tS.) And this sera has been used by the Greeks, the 
Orientid Christians, and eyen by the Russians, till tiie reign of Peter 1 
The period, however arbitrary, is dear and ooDTenieot Of the 7296 
years which are supposed to elapse since the creatieq, we shall find 
SOOO of ignorance and darkness; 2000 either fabulous or doubtful; 
1000 of ancient history, commencing with &e Persian empire, and the 
Republics of Rome and Athens ; 1000 from the fab of the Roman 
empire in the West to the discovery of America; and the remaining 
296 will almost complete three centuries of the modem statAiof Eorope 
and mankind. I regret this chronology, so far preferable to our dou- 
ble and perplexed method of counting backwards and forwards the 
years before and after the Christian era. 

*** The ffira of the world has prevailed in the East since the vitli 
general council, (A D. 68L) In the West, the Christian leim was 
first invented in the vith century : it was propagated in the viiith by 
the authority and writings of venerable Bede ; but it was not till the 
zth that the use became legal and popular. See TArt de VSriner ks 
Dates, Dissert Pr^liminaire, p. iiL xii. Dictionnaire DiploB-atiaafly 
Uam. i p a29*-487 ; the works ^of « labsfwas sooietj f.i Be* <<irlllM 
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CHAPTER XLl. 

OOVQUaSTS OF JUOTINIAK IK THE WEST. CBARACTCR AMt 

WXam OAMPAIGKS OF BBLI8ARIU8 HE INVADES AND 8UB- 

DimSTHX VANDAL XINODOM OF AFRICA HIS TRIUMPH. 

Tas oormo war. — he rboovbrs sioilt, Naples, and 

EOME. «BGE OF ROME BT THE OOTHS. THEIR RETREAT 

AND LOSSES. -^SURRENDER OF RAVENNA. OLORT OF BEL- 

JfiARIUB. BIS DOMESTIC SHAME AND MISFORTUNES. 

Wqxv JvstiDiaD ascended th« throne, about fiftj yeais after 
the &11 of the Western empire, the kingdoms of the Goths 
and Vandals had obtained a solid, and, as it might seem, a 
l^;al establishment both in Europe and Africa. The titles, 
which Roman victory had inscribed, were erased with equal 
justice by the sword of the Barbarians ; and their successful 
nif»De derived a more ven^*able sanction from time, from 
treaties, and from the oaths of fidelity, already repeated by a 
second or third generation of obedient subjects. Experience 
and Christianity had refuted the superstitious hope, that Rome 
was founded by the gods to reign forever over the nations of 
the eartL But the proud claim of perpetual and indefeasible 
dominion, which her soldiers could no longer maintain, was 
firmly asserted by her statesmen and lawyers, whose opinions 
have been sometimes fevived and propagated in the modern 
schools of jurisprudence. After Itome herself had been 
stripped of the Imperial purple, the princes of Constantinople 
assumed the sole and sacred sceptre of the monarchy; de- 
manded, as their rightful inheritance, the provinces which 
had been saJbdued by the consuls, or possessed by the Csesars ; 
and feebly aspired to deliver their &Tthful sub)ecis of :be 
West from the usurpation of heretics and Barbarians. The 
execntion of this splendid design was in some degree reserved 
for Justinian. During the five first years of his reign, he 
reluctantly waged a costly and unprofitable war against the 
iVisians; till his pride submitted to his ambition, and he pur« 
ctiased at the price of four hundred and forty thousand 
pounds sterling, the benefit of a precarious truce, which, in 
the language of both nations, was dignified with the appellu 
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tion of the mdless peace. The safety of the East enabled 
the emperoi to employ his forces against the Vandals ; and 
the internal state of Africa afforded an honorable motive, and 
promised a powerful support, to the Roman arms.' 

According to the testament of the founder, the African 
kingdom had lineally descended to Hilderic, the eldest of the 
Vandal princes. A mild disposition inclined the son of a 
tyrant, the grandson of a conqueror, to prefer the counsels 
of clemency and peace; and his accession was marked bj 
the salutary edict, which restored two hundred bishops t^ 
their churches, and allowed the free profession of the Aiha- 
nasian creed.' But the Catholics accepted, with cold and 
transient gratitude, a favor so inadequate to their pretensions, 
and the virtues of Hilderic offended the prejudices of his 
countrymen. The Arian clergy presumed to insinuate that 
he had renounced the faith, and the soldiers more loudly 
complained that he had degenerated from the courage, of his 
ancestors. His ambassadors were suspected of a secret and 
disgraceful negotiation in the Byzantine court ; and his gen- 
eral, the Achilles,* as he was named, of the Vandals, lost a 
battle against the naked and disorderly Moors. The public 
discontent was exasperated by Gelimer, whose age, descent^ 
and military fame, gave him an apparent title to the succes- 
sion : he assumed, with the consent of the nation, the reins 
of government ; and his unfortunate sovereign sunk without 



* The complete series of the Vandal war is related hy Procopius in 
a regular and elegant narrative, (L L c. 9 — 26, 1. ii. c. 1 — 18,) and 
happy would be mj lot, could I always tread in the footsteps of sud^ 
a guide. From the entire and diligent perusal of the Greek text, 1 
liave a right to pronounce that the Latin and French versions of 6ro- 
tius and Counin may not be implicitly trusted; yet the president 
Cousin has been often praised, ana Hugo Qrotius was the first scholai 
of a learned age. 

^ See Ruinart, Hist Persecut. Vandal, c xil p. 689. His best evi- 
dence is drawn from the life of St Fulgentius, composed by one of hit 
disciples, tran8cril)ed in a great measure in the annals of Baronius, and 
pruitcd in several great collections, (Catalog. Bibliot BunaviameJ^om. 
i. vol. ii p. 1268.) 

* Foi what quality of the mind or body • For speed, or beauty, or 
valor ? — In what language did the Vandals read Homer f — Did be 
•peak German ? — The Latins had four versions, (Fabric, tom. i 1. ii c 
S, p. 297 :) yet, in spite of the praises of Seneca, (ConsoL c. 26,) they 
anpear to have been more successful in imitating than in tran^tine 
t' « Greek poets. But the name of Achilles might be fiimous ana 
I (miliar even aroo 9g the illiterate Barbariana. 
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ft straggle from the throne to a dungeon, where he was 
strictly guarded with a faithful counsellor, and his unpopular 
nephew the Achilles of the Vandals. But the indulgence 
which Hilderic had shown to his Catholic subjects had pow* 
erfully recommended him to the favor* of Justinian, who, for 
the benefit of his own sect, could acknowledge the use and 
justice of religious toleration : their alliance, while the 
nephew of Justin remained in a private station, was ce- 
mented by the mutual exchange of gifts and letters ; and the 
emperor Justinian asserted the cause of royalty and friend- 
ship. In two successive embassies, he admonished the 
usurper to repent of his treason, or to abstain, at least, from 
any further violence which might provoke the displeasure of ' 
God and of the Romans ; to reverence the laws of kindred 
and succession, and to suffer an infirm old man peaceably to 
end his days, either on the throne of Carthage or in the pal- 
ace of Constantinople. The passions, or even the pradence, 
of Gelimer compelled him to reject these requests, which 
were urged in the haughty tone of menace and command ; 
and he justified his ambition in a language rarely spoken in 
the Byzantine court, by alleging the right of a firee people to 
remove or punish their chief ma^strate, who had failed in 
the execution of the kingly office. After this fruitless expos- 
tulation, the captive monarch was more rigorously treated, his 
nephew was deprived of his eyes, and the cruel Vandal, confi- 
dent in his strength and distance, derided the vain threats and 
slow preparations of the emperor of the East. Justinian re- 
solved to deliver or revenge his friend, Gelimer to maintain his 
usurpation ; and the war was preceded, according to the prac- 
tice of civilized nations, by the most solemn protestations, that 
each party was sincerely desirous of peace. 

The report of an African war was grateful only to the vain 
and idle populace of Constantinople, whose poverty exempted 
them from tribute, and whose cowardice was seldom exposed 
to military service. But the wiser citizens, who judged of 
the future by the past, revolved in their memory the immense 
loss, both of men and money, which the empire had sustained 
in the expedition of Basiliscus. The troops, which, afler five 
laborious campaigns, had been recalled from the Persian fron- 
tier, dreaded the sea, the climate, and the arms of an un- 
known enemy. The ministers of the finances computed, as 
fiir as they might compute, the demands of an African war ; 
the taxps which must be found and levied to supply tbOfw. 
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tectod his front with a deep trench, which was prolonged 
at first in perpendicular, and afterwards in parallel, lines, ta 
cover the wings of cavalry advantageously posted to command 
thi- flanks and rear of the enemy. When the Roman centre 
was shaken, their well-timed and rapid charge decided the 
conflict : the standard of Persia fell ; the immortals fled ; the 
infantry threw away their bucklers, and eight thousand of the 
vanquished were left on the ifield of battle. In the next cam* 
paign, Syria was invaded on the side of the desert; and 
Belisarius, with twenty thousand men, hastened from Dara to 
the relief of the province. During the whole summer, the 
designs of the enemy were baffled by his skilful dispositions : 
he pressed their retreat, occupied each night their ^camp of the 
preceding day, and would have secured a bloodless victory, 
if he could have resisted the impatience of his own troops. 
Their valiant promise was faintly supported in the hour of 
battle ; the right wing was exposed by the treacherous or 
cowardly desertion of the Chnstian Arabs ; the Huns, a veteran 
band of eight hundred warriors, were oppressed by superior 
numbers ; the flight of the Isaurians was intercepted ; but the 
Roman infantry stood firm on the left ; for Belisarius himself, 
dismounting from his horse, showed them that intrepid despair 
was their only safety.^ They turned their backs to the 
Euphrates, and their faces to the enemy: innumerable ar- 
rows glanced without effect from the compact and shelving 
order of their bucklers ; an impenetrable line of pikes was 
opposed to the repeated assaults of the Persian cavalry ; and 
after a resistance of many hours, the remaining troops were 
skilfully embarked under the shadow of the night The Per- 
sian commander retired with disorder and disgrace, to answer 
a strict account of the lives of so many soldiers, which he had 
consumed in a barren victory. But the fame of Belisarius 
was not sullied by a defeat, in which he alone had saved his 
army from the consequences of their own rashness: the ap- 
proach of peace relieved him from the guard of the eastern 
frontier, and his conduct in the sedition of Constantinople 
amply discharged his obligations to the emperor. When the 
African war became the topic of popular discourse and secret 
deliberation, each of the Roman generals was apprehensive, 
rather than ambitious, of the dangerous honor ; but as soon 

* The battle was foaght on Easter SaD<lay, April 19, not at the end of 
the sammer. The date is supplied from John A|alala by Lord Maboe 
p. 47.— M. 
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as Justinian had declared his preference of superior merit| 
tiieir envy was rekindled by the unanimous applause which 
was given to the choice of Belisarius. The temper of the 
Byzantine court may encourage a suspicion, that the hero 
was darkly assisted by the intrigues of his wife, the fair and 
subtle Antonina, who alternately enjoyed the confidence, and 
incurred the hatred, of the empress Theodora. The birth of 
Antonina was ignoble ; she descended from a &mily of char- 
ioteers; and her chastity has been stained with the foulest 
rcproadi. Yet she reigned with long and absolute power over 
the mind of her illustrious husband ; and if Antonina dis« 
dained the merit of conjugal fidelity, she expressed a manly 
firiendship to Belisarius, whom she accompanied with un- 
daunted resolution in all the hardships and dangers of a mil- 
itary life/ 

The preparations for the African war were not unworthy 
of the last contest between Rome and Carthage. The pride 
and flower of the army consisted of the guards of Belisarius, 
whoy according to the pernicious indulgence of the times, 
devoted themselves, by a particular oath of fidelity, to the 
service of their patrons. Their strength and stature, for 
which they had been curiously selected, the goodness of their 
horses and armor, and the assiduous practice of all the exer- 
dses of war, enabled them to act whatever their courage 
might prompt ; and their courage was exalted by the social 
honor of their rank, and the personal ambition of &vor and 
fortune. Four hundred of the bravest of the Heruli marched 
under the banner of the faithful and active Pharas; their 
untractable valor was more highly prized than the tame sub- 
mission of the Greeks and Syrians ; and of such importance 
was it deemed to procure a reenforcement of six hundred 
Massagetse, or Huns, that they were allured by fraud SLnd 
deceit to engage in a naval expedition. Five thousand horse 
and ten thousand foot were embarked at Constantinople, for 
the conquest of Africa ; but the infantry, for the most part 
levied in Thrace and Isauria, yielded to the more prevailing 
use and reputation of the cavalry ; and the Scythian bow was 
the weapon on which the armies of Rome were now reduced 
to place their principal dependence. From a laudable desire 
to assert the dignity of his theme, Procopius defends the 

^■^**^'— — ^ — —■■ ■ m ., ■! .^ M ■■ ^^ ■ I., , ■■■■■I ■->■!■■ I — ^— w^^Ma 

* See the birth aod character of ^Dtollilll^ in the Anecdotes, c. L wtA 
tiM Botes of iLlemaimus, p. Z. 
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iddiers of his own time against the moroee critieBy wlio cam 
fined that respectable name to the heavy-armed warriors of 
antiquity, and maliciously observed, that the word areker m 
introduced by Homer* as a term of contempt ^ Bmh ooq- 
tempt might perhaps be due to the naked youths who appeared 
on foot in the fields of Troy, and lurking behind a (ombatone, 
or the shield of a friend, drew the bow-string to their breaBt^* 
and dismissed a feeble and lifeless arrow. But our archen 
(pursues the historian^ are mounted on horses, which thej 
manage with admirable skill ; their head and shoulders are 
protected by a casque or buckler ; they wear grreavea of iron 
on their legs, and their bodies are guarded by a coat of mail. 
On their right side hangs a quiver, a sword on their left, and 
their hand is accustomed to wield a lance or javelin in closer 
combat Their bows are strong and weighty ; they shoot in 
every possible direction, advancing, retreating, to the front, to 
ehe rear, or to either flank ; and as they are taught to draw 
the bow-string not to the breast, bat to the right ear, firm 
indeed must be the armor that can resist the rapid violence 
of their shaft** Five hundred transports, navigated by twenty 
thousand mariners of Egypt, Oilicia, and Ionia, were collected 
in the harbor of Constantinople. The smallest of these ves- 
sels may bo computed at thirty, the largest at five hundred, 
tons ; and the fiur average wiU supply an allowance, liberal, 
ut not profuse, of about one hundred thousand tons,^* for the 

* See the prefaoA of Prooophis. The enemies of archery miglit 
quote the reproaches of Diomede Iliad. A. S85, Sc) and the permit 
tere vuhiera ventis of Lucan, (viiL 884 :) yet the Romans could not 
despise the arrows of the Parthians ; and in the siege of IVoy, Fsn- 
darus. Parts, and Teucer, pierced those haughty warriors who insulted 
theia as women or children. 

* Ntvftiiv i»i¥ fia{;t} wiXaatv, r6(ta ii ofSiipait, (Iliad. A. 128.) How oeo- 

ose- -how just — ^how beautiful is the whole picture 1 I see the atti- 
tudes of the archer — I hear the twanging of tne bow : — 

'® The text appears to allow for the largest vessels 60,000 medimni, 
or 8000 tons, (smce the mecUnfhtis weighed 160 Roman, or 120 avoir- 
dufwis, pounds.) I have given a more rational interpretation, by sup- 
posing tnat the Attic stvle of Procopius conceals the legal and popunuf 
uufdiwty a sixth part of the medimnuM, (Hooper's Ancient Measure^ 
p. 162, Ac) A contrary and indeed a stranger mistake has crept into 
an oration of Dinarchus, (contra Demosthenem, in Reiske Orator. Grse. 
toiD iv. P. il p. 84.) By reducing the number of ships from 600 to 60, 
and translating fttM^mi by mtnew, or pounds, Cousin has generously 
Allowed 600 torn* for the whole of the Imperial fleet ! Did bo-aettt 
liuuk» 
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teception of thirty-five thousand soldiers and sailors, (»f five 
thousand horses, of arms, engines, and military stores, and of 
a sufficient stock of water and provisions for a voyage, per- 
haps, of three months. The proud galleys, which in former 
ages swept the Mediterranean with so many hundred oars, had 
long since disappeared ; and the fleet of Justinian was escorted 
only by ninety-two light brigantines, covered from the missile 
weapons of the enemy, and rowed by two thousand of the 
brave and robust youth of Constantinople. Twenty-two gen- 
erals are named, most of whom were afterwards distinguished 
in the wars of Africa and Italy : but the supreme command, 
both by land and sea, was delegated to Belisarius alone, with 
a boundless power of acting according to his discretion, as if 
the emperor himself were present. The separation of the 
naval and military professions is at once the effect and the 
cause of the modern improvements in the science of navigation 
and maritime war. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Justinian, and about the 
time of the summer solstice, the whole fleet of six hundred 
ships was ranged in martial pomp before the gardens of the 
palace. The patriarch pronounced his benediction, the em- 
peror signified his last commands, the general's trumpet gave 
the signal of departure, and every heart, according to its' fears 
or wishes, explored, with anxious curiosity, the omens of mis- 
fortune and success. The first halt was made at Perinthus or 
Heraclea, where Belisarius waited five days to receive some 
Thracian horses, a military gift of his sovereign. From 
thence the fleet pursued their course through the midst of the 
Propontis ; but as they struggled to pass the Straits of the 
Hellespont, an unfavorable wind detained them four days at 
Abydus, where the general exhibited a memorable lesson of 
^rmness and severity. Two of the Huns, who in a drunken 
|uarrel had slain one of their fellow-soldiers, were instantly 
hown to the army suspended on a lofty gibbet. The national 
dignity was resented by their countrymen, who disclaimed the 
servile laws of the empire, and asserted the free privilege of 
Scythia, where a small fine was allowed to expiate the hasty 
saUies of intemperance and anger. Their complaints were 
specious, their clamors were loud, and the Romans were not 
ftverse to the example of disorder and impunity. But the 
rising sedition was appease'' by the authority and eloquence 
of the general : and he represented to the assembled troops 
the obligation of justice, the importance of discipline, the re- 

VOL. IV. — F 
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Bariui had secretly trembled when he overheard his soldieiBi 
in tho passage, emboldening each other to confess their appr^* 
hensions : if they were once on shore, they hoped to maintain 
the honor of their arms ; but if they should be attacked at sea, 
they did not blush to acknowledge that they wanted courage 
to contend at the same time with the winds, the wavea, and 
the Barbarians.'* The knowledge of their sentiments decided 
Belisarius to seize the first opportunity of landing them on the 
3oast of Africa ; and he prudently rejected, in a council of 
war, the proposal of sailing with the fleet and army into the 
port of Carthage.* Three months after their departure from 
Constantinople, the men and horses, the arms and military 
stores, were safely disembarked, and five soldiers were left 
as a guard on board each of the ships, which were disposed 
in the form of a semicircle. The remainder of the troops 
occupied a camp on the sea-shore, which they fortified, ac- 
cording to ancient discipline, with a ditch and rampart ; and 
the discovery of a source of fresh water, while it allayed the 
thirst, excited the superstiLy>us confidence, of the Romans. 
The next morning, some of the neighboring gardens were 
pillaged; and Belisarius, after chastising the offenders, em« 
braced the slight occasion, but the decisive moment, of incul- 
^ting the maxims of justice, moderation, and genuine policy. 
•^ When I first accepted the commission of subduing Africa, I 
depended much less," said the general, *^on the numbers, oi 
even the bravery of ray troops, than on the friendly disposition 
of the natives, and their immortal hatred to the Vandals. You 
alone can deprive me of this hope ; if you continue to extort 
by rapine what might be purchased for a little money, such' 
acts of violence will reconcile these implacable enemies, and 
unite them in a just and holy league against the invaders of 
their country." These exhortations were enforced by a rig'd 
discipline, of which the soldiers themselves soon felt and 
praised the salutary effects. The inhabitants, instead of de- 
serting their houses, or hiding their corn, supplied the Romans 
with a fair and liberal market : the civil officers of the province 
continued to exercise their functions in the name of Justiniun : 



'* A centurion of Mark Antony expressed, though in a more manly 
itrain, the same dislike to the sea ana to naval combats, (Plutarch x£ 
^t4>nio, p. 1730, edit Hen. Sieph.) 



* Itether into the present Lake of Tonis. Lord Mahon, p. ^2^ IL 
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and the clergy, from motives of conscience and Ihterest, as- 
fiiduously labored to promote the cause of a Catholic emperor 
The small town of SuUecte," one day's journey from the 
camp, had the honor of being foremost to open her gates, ana 
tu resume . her ancient allegiance : the larger cities of Leptis 
and Adrumetum imitated the example of loyalty as soon as 
Belisanus appeared ; and he advanced without opposition as 
far as Grasse, a palace of the Vandal kings, at the distance 
of fifty miles from Carthage./ The weary Romans indulged 
thenoselves in the refreshment of shady groves, cool fountain?, 
and delicious fruits ; and the preference which Procopius 
allows to these gardens over any that he had seen, either in 
the East or West^ may be ascribed either to the taste, or the 
&tigue, of the historian. In three generations, prosperity and 
a warm climate had dissolved the hardy virtue of the Vandals, 
who insensibly became the most luxurious of mankind. In 
their villas and gardens, which might deserve the Persian 
name of Paradi%e^* they enjoyed a cool and elegant repose ; 
and, after the daily use of the bath, the Barbarians were seated 
at a table profusely spread with the delicacies of the land and 
sea. Their silken robes loosely flowing, after the ^hion of 
the Medes, were embroidered with gold; love and hunting 
were the labors of their life, and Qieir vacant hours were 
amused by pantomimes, chariot-races, and the music and 
dances of die theatre. 

In a march of ten or twelve days, the vigilance of Belisa* 
rius was constantly awake and active against his unseen ene- 
mies, by whom, in every place, and at every hour, he might 
be suddenly attacked. An officer of confidence and merit, 
John the Armenian, led the vanguard of three hundred horse ; 
six hundred Massagetse covered at a certain distance the left 
flank ; and the whole fleet, steering along the coast, seldom 
lost sight of the army, which moved each day about twelve 



^^ Sullecte is perhaps the Tunis Hannibalis, an old building, now as 
large as the Tower of London. The march of Belisanus to Leptis, 
Adrumetum, (&c, is illustrated by the campaign of Caesar, (Hirtins, 
de Bello Africano, with the Analyse of Guichardt,) and ShaVa 
Travels (p. 106 — 118) in the same country. 

*' II<if)ddsiffo( KaWiarai hva»TU)v cuv fif^U '(Tfisv, The paradises, a namti 
and fashion adopted from Persia, may be represented by the roja] 
garden of Ispahan, (Voyage d*01earius, p. 774.) See, in the Gre«»li 
romancea, theur most perfect model, (Longus. PaatoraL L iv. p. 99 -tvlS 
Adiilles Tatius. Lip. 22, 28.) 
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miles, anil lodged in the evening in strong camps, or la 
friendly towns. The near approach of the Romans to Qm^ 
ihage filled the mind of Gelimer with anxiety and terror. He 
prudently wished to protract the war till his brother, with his 
veteran troops, should return from the conquest of Sardinia ; 
and he now lamented the rash policy of his ancestors, who, 
by destroying the fortifications of Africa, had left him only 
the dangerous resource of risking a battle in the neighborhood 
of his capital. The Vandal conquerors, from their original 
number of fifty thousand, were multiplied, without including 
their women and children, to one hundred and sixty thousand 
fighting men :* and such forces, animated with valor and 
union, might have crushed, at their first landing, the feeble 
and exhausted bands of the Roman general. But the friends 
of the captive king were more inclined to accept the invita- 
tions, than to resist the progress, of Belisarius ; and many a 
proud Barbarian disguised his aversion to war under the more 
specious name of his hatred to the usurper. Yet the author* 
ity and promises of Gelimer collected a formidable army, and 
his plans were concerted with some degree of military skill. 
An order was despatched to his brother Ammatas, to collect 
all the forces of Carthage, and to encounter the van of the 
Roman army at the distance of ten miles from the dty : hia 
nephew Gibamund, with two thousand horse, was destined to 
attack their left, when the monarch himself^ who silently fol- 
lowed, should charge their rear, in a situation which excluded 
them from the aid or even the view of their fleet But the 
rashness of Ammatas was fatal to himself and his country. 
He anticipated the hour of the attack, outstripped his tardy 
followers, and was pierced with a mortal wound, after he had 
slain with his own hand twelve of his boldest antagonists. 
His Vandals fled to Carthage ; the highway, almost ten miles, 
was ^ewed with dead bodies ; and it seemed incredible that 
such multitudes could be slaughtered by the swords of three 
hundred Romans. The nephew of Gelimer was defeated, 
after a slight combat, by the six hundred Massagetae : they did 
not equal the third part of his numbers ; but each Scythian 
was fired by the example of his chie^ who gloriously exer- 
cised the privilege of his family, by riding, foremost and 
■lone, to sLoot the first arrow against the enemy. In the 

• 80,000— /i«^««^c Aktu HIgt Arc c 18. Gibbon has boea muM ky 
ibe traasUtion. iK« Lord Mul.oi% p. 90. — ^M. 
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mean while, Gelimer himsulf, ignorant of th« event, and mifr- 
gnided by the windings of the hills, inadvertently passed tho 
Roman army, and reached the scene of action where Amaiar 
tas had Mien. He wept the fate of his brother and of Car- 
thage, charged with irresistible fury the advancing squadrons, 
and might have pursued, and perhaps decided, the victory, if 
he had not wasted those inestimable moments in the dischai^ 
of a vain, though pious, duty to the dead. While his spirit 
was broken by this mournful oflOice, he heard the trumpet of 
Belisarius, who, leaving Antonina and his in&ntry in the camp, 
pressed forwards with his guards and the remainder of the 
cavalry to rally his flying troops, and to restore the fortune of 
the day. Much room could not be found, in this disorderly 
battle, for the talents of a general ; but the king fled before 
the hero; and the Vandals, accustomed only to a Moorish 
enemy, were incapable of withstanding the arms and dis- 
cipline of the Roimins. Gelimer retired with hasty steps 
towards the desert of Numidia : but he had soon the consola- 
tion of learning that his private orders for the execution of Hil- 
deric and his captive friends had been faithfully obeyed. The 
tyrant's revenge was useful only to his enemies. The death 
of a lawful prince excited the compassion of his people ; his 
life might have perplexed the victorious Romans; and the 
lieutenant of Justinian, by a crime of which he was innocent, 
was relieved from the painful alternative of forfeiting his honor 
or relinquishing his conquests. 

As soon as the tumult had subsided, the several parts of 
the army informed each other of the accidents of the day ; 
and Belisarius pitched his camp on the field of victory, to 
which the tenth mile-stone from Carthage had applied the 
Latin appellation of Decimus, From a wise suspicion of the 
stratagems and resources of the Vandals, he marched the 
next day in order of battle, halted in the evening before the 
gates of Carthage, and allowed a night of repose, that he 
might not, in darkness and disorder, expose the city to the 
license of the soldiers, or the soldiers themselves to the secret 
ambush of the city. But as the fears of Belisarius were the 
result of calm and intrepid reason, he was soon satisfied that 
he might confide, without danger, in the peaceful and friendly 
aspect of the capital. Carthage blazed with innumerabla 
torches, the signals of the public joy ; the chain was removed 
(hat guarded the entrance of the port ; the gates were thrown 
open, and the people, with acclamations of gratitude, hailed 
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imd invited their Roman deliverers. The defeat of the Yan 
dais, and the freedom of Africa, were annoimoed to the cit) 
on the eve of St Cyprian, when the churches were alreail} 
adorned and illuminated for the festival of the martyr 
whom three centuries of superstition had almost raised tc 
a local deity. The Arians, conscious that their reign hac 
expired, resigned the temple to the Catholics, who rescued 
their saint from profane hands, performed the holy rites, and 
loudly proclaimed the creed of Athanasius and Justinian. 
One awful hour reversed the fortunes of the contending par« 
ties. The suppliant Vandals, who had so lately indulged the 
vices of conquerors, sought an humble refuge in the sanctu- 
ary of the church; while the merchants of the East were 
delivered from the deepest dungeon of the palace by their 
affrighted keeper, who implored the protection of his captives, 
and showed them, through an aperture in the wall, the sails 
of the Roman fleet After their separation from the army, 
the naval commanders had proceeded with slow caution along 
the coast till they reached the Hermsean promontory, and 
obtained the first intelligence of the victory of Belisarius. 
Faithful to his instructions, they would have cast anchor about 
twenty miles from Carthage, if the more skilful seamen had 
not represented the perils of the shore, and the signs of an 
impending tempest Still ignorant of the revolution, they 
declined, however, the rash attempt of forcing the chain of 
the port ; and the adjjicent harbor and suburb of Mandracium 
were insulted only by the rapine of a private officer, who dis- 
obeyed and deserted his leaders. But the Imperial fleet, 
advancing with a fair wind, steered through the narrow 
entrance of the Goletta, and occupied, in the deep and capa- 
cious lake of Tunis, a secure station about ^ve miles from the 
capital." No sooner was Belisarius informed of their arrival, 
than he despatched orders that the greatest part of the mari- 
ners should be immediately landed to join the triumph, and 
to swell the apparent numbers, of the Romans. Before he 

*• The neighborhood of Carthage, the sea, the land, and the rivers, 
are changed almost as much as the works of man. The isthmus, ox 
neck of the city, is now confounded with the continent ; the harbor is 
ft dry plain ; and the lake, or stagnum, no more than a morass, witb 
tin or seven feet water in the mid-channel. See D*Anville, (Geogra 

1»hip Ancieniie, tom. iil p. 82,) Shaw, (Travels, p. 77 — 84,j| Mainiol, 
Hescription de TAfrique, torn, ii p. 466 J and Thuanus, (IviiL 12, taoL 
iO. p. 884.) 
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allowed them -to enter the gates of Carthage, he eiho/ted 
them, in a discourse worthy of himself and the occasion, not 
to disgrace the glory of their arms ; and to remember that 
the Vandals had been the tyrants, but that they were the 
deliverers, of the Africans, who must now be respected as the 
voluntary and affectionate subjects of their common sovereign. 
The Romans marched through the streets in close ranks 
prepared for battle if an enemy had appeared: the strict 
order maintained by the general imprinted on their minds the 
duty of obedience ; and in an age in which custom and im- 
punity almost sanctified the abuse of conquest, the genius of 
one man repressed the passions of a victorious army. The 
voice of menace and complaint was silent ; the trade of Car- 
thage was not interrupted ; while Africa changed her master 
and her government, the shops continued open and busy ; and 
the soldiers, after sufficient guards had been posted, modestly 
departed to the houses which were allotted for their reception. 
Belisarius fixed his residence in the palace ; seated himself 
on the throne of Genseric ; accepted and distributed the 
Barbaric spoil ; granted their lives to the suppliant Vandals ; 
and labored to repair the damage which the suburb of 
Mandradum had sustained in the preceding night. At sup- 
per he entertained his principal officers with the form and 
magnificence of a royal banquet** The victor was re- 
spectfully served by the captive officers of the household; 
and in the moments of festivity, when the impartial spectators 
applauded the fortune and merit of Belisarius, his envious 
flatterers secretly shed their venom on every word and ges 
ture which might alarm the suspicions of a jealous monarch. 
One day was given to these pompous scenes, which may not 
be despised as useless, if they attracted the popular venerar 
taon ; but the active mind of Belisarius, which in the pride of 
victory could suppose a defeat, had already resolved that the 
Roman empire in Africa should not depend on the chance of 
arms, or the favor of the people. The fortifications of Ca^ 
thage* had alone been exempted firom the general proscrip- 

'" From Delphi, the name of Delphicum was given, both in Greek 
Mid Latin, to a tripod ; and by an easy analogy, the same appellation 
was extended at Home, Constantinople, and Carthage, to the royal 
bnnquetting room, (Procopius, Vandal, l i. c 2^ Ducange, Olosfli 
Gra>c. p. 277. AsX^txoi', ad Alexiad. p. 412.) 

* And a few others, {iytya ^rra,) Prooopias states in his work Oe 141 
ieiiv. 1. VL ^ L p. 5. — ^M 
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tion ; but in the reign of Dinety-five years they were safiered 
to decay by the thoughtless and indolent Vandals. A wisfv 
conqueror restored, with incredible despatch, the walls and 
ditches of the city. His liberality encouraged the workmen ; 
the soldiers, the mariners, and the citizens, vied with eaoh 
other in the salutary labor ; and Gelimer, who had feared to 
trust his person in an open town, beheld with astonishment and 
despair, the rising strength <^ an impregnable fortress. 

That unfortunate monarch, after the loss of his capital, 
applied himself to collect the remains of an army scattered, 
rather than destroyed, by the preceding battle ; and the hopes 
of pillage attracted some Moorish bands to the standard of 
Gelimer. He encamped in the fields of Bulla, four di^ 
journey from Carthage; insulted the capital, whi<^ he de- 
prived of the use of an aqueduct ; proposed a high reward 
for the head of every Roman ; affected to spare the person! 
and property of his African subjects, and secretly n^oti« 
ated with the Arian sectaries and the confederate Huns. 
Under these circumstances, the conquest of Sardinia served 
only to aggravate his distress : he reflected, with the deepest 
anguish, that he had wasted, in that useless enterprise, five 
thousand of his bravest troops ; and he read, with grief and 
shame, the victorious letters of his brother Zano,* who ex- 
pressed a sanguine confidence that the king, after the exam- 
ple of their ancestors, had already chastised the rashness of 
the Roman invader. ^^ Alas ! my brother," replied Gelimer, 
"Heaven has declared against our unhappy nation. While 
you have subdued Sardinia, we have lost Africa. No sooner 
did Belisarius appear with a handful of soldiers, than courage 
and prosperity deserted the cause of the Vandals. Tour 
nephew Gibaraund, your brother Ammatas, have been be- 
layed to death by the cowardice of their followers. Our 
horses, our ships, Carthage itself, and all Africa, are in the 
power of the enemy. Yet the Vandals still prefer an igno- 
minious repose, at the expense of their wives and children, 
their wealth and Uberty. Nothing now remains, except the 
fields of Bulla, and the hope of your valor. Abandon Sar- 
dinia ; fly to our relief ; restore our empire, or perish by our 
•ide,'^ On the receipt of this epistle, Zano imparted his grief 



* Gibbon bad forja^otten tbat the bearer of the "victorioas letten of liif 
mother " had sailed into the port of Carthage ; ana tbat the letters had fiHea 
taVit t^v? bands of the Ror lans. Proc. Vandal. 1. i. c. 23. — M. 
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to the principal Vandals ; but the intelligence was prudentlj 
concealed from the natives of the island. The troops em- 
harked in one hundred and twenty galleys at the port of Cag- 
Lari, cast anchor the third day on the confines of Mauritania, 
and hastily pursued their march to join the royal standard in 
the camp of Bulla. Mournful was the interview: the two 
brothers embraced; they wept in silence; no questions were 
asked of the Sardinian victory ; no inquiries were made of 
the African misfortunes : they saw before their eyes the whole 
extent of their calamities; and the absence c^ their wives 
and children afforded a melancholy proof that either deaUi 
or captivity had been their lot The languid spirit of the 
Vandals was at length awakened and united by the entreaties 
of their king, the example of Zano, and the instant danger 
which threatened their monarchy and religion. The military 
strength of the nation advanced to battle ; and such was the 
rapid increase, that before their array reached Tricameron, 
ftbout twenty miles from Carthage, they might boast, perhaps 
with some exaggeration, that they surpassed, in a tenfold pro- 
portion, the diminutive powers of the Romans. But these 
powers were under the command of Belisarius ; and, as he 
was consdons of their superior merit, he permitted the Bar- 
barians to surprise him at an unseasonable hour.- The Ro- 
mans were instantly under arms ; a rivulet covered their 
front ; the cavalry formed the first line, which Belisarius sup- 
ported in the centre, at the head of ^ve hundred guards ; the 
in&ntry, at some distance, was posted in the second line ; and 
the vigilance of the genera] watched the separate station and 
ambiguous faith of the Massagetae, who secretly reserved 
their aid for the conquerors. The historian has inserted, and 
the reader may easily supply, the speeches*^ of the com- 
manders, who, by arguments the most apposite to their situa- 
tion, inculcated the importance of victory, and the contempt 
of Ufe. Zano, with the troops which had followed him to the 
conquest of Sardinia, was placed in the centre ; and the throne 
of Genseric might have stood, if the multitude of Vandals 
nad imitated their intrepid resolution. Casting away their 
lances and missile weapons, they drew their swords, and 
expected the charge: the Roman cavalry thrice passed the 
rivulet ; they were thrice repulsed ; and the conflict was firmly 

*' These orations always express the sense of the times, and soma- 
tauM of the actors. I have condense<^ tl^at sense, and thrown qfwar 
dedamatian 
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maintained, till Zano fell, and the standard of Belisarins wai 
displayed. Geliraer retreated to his camp ; ♦he Huns joined 
the pursuit ; and the victors despoiled the bodies of the slain. 
Yel no more than fifty Romans, and eight hundred Vandals, 
were found on the field of battle ; so inconsiderable was the 
carnage of a day, which extinguished a nation, and trans- 
ferred the empire of Africa. In the evening Belisarius led 
his infantry to the attack of the camp ; and the pusillanimous 
ffight of Gelimer exposed the vanity of his recent declarations, 
that to the vanquished, death was a relief life a burden, and 
infamy the only object of terror. BSs departure was secret ; 
but as soon as the Vandals discovered that their king had 
deserted them, they hastily dispersed, anxious only for their 
personal safety, and careless of every object that is dear or 
valuable to mankind. The Romans entered the camp with* 
out resistance ; and the wildest scenes of disorder were veiled 
in the darkness and confusion of the night Every Barbarian 
who met their swords was inhumanly massacred ; their wid- 
ows and daughters, as rich heirs, or beautiful concubines, 
were embraced by the licentious soldiers ; and avarice itself 
was almost satiated with the treasures of gold and silver, the 
accumulated fruits of conquest or economy in a long period of 
prosperity and peace. In this frantic search, the troops, even 
of Belisarius, forgot their caution and respect. Intoxicated 
with lust and rapine, they explored, in small parties, or alone, 
the adjacent fields, the woods, the rocks, and the caverns, that 
might possibly conceal any desirable prize : laden with booty, 
they deserted their ranks, and wandered without a guide, on 
the high road to Carthage ; and if the flying enemies had 
dared to return, very few of the conquerors would hav« 
escaped. Deeply sensible of the disgrace and danger, Beli- 
sarius passed an apprehensive night on the field of victory : 
at the dawn of day, he planted his standard on a hill, recalled 
his guardians and veterans, and gradually restored the modesty 
and obedience of the camp. It was equally the concern of 
the Roman general to subdue the hostile, and to save the 
prostrate, Barbarian ; and the suppliant Vandals, who could 
be found only in churches, were protected by his authority, 
disarmed, and separately confined, that they might neither 
disturb the public peace, nor become the victims of popular 
revenge. After despatching a light detachment to tread the 
fi)ot8teps of Gelimer, he advanced, with his whole army, 
about ten days' march, as far as Hippo Regius, which Hi 
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longer possessed tbe relics of St Augustin." The season, 
ami the certain intelligence that the Vandal liad fled to an 
inaccessible conntrv of the Moors, determined Belisarius to 
relinquish the vain pursuit, and to fix his winter quarters at 
Carthage. From thence he despatched his principal lieuten- 
ant, to inform the emperor, that in the space of three months 
06 had achieved the conquest of Africa. 

Belisarius spoke the language of truth. The surviving 
Vandals yielded, without resistance, their arms and their 
freedom; the neighborhood of Carthage submitted to his 
presence; and the more distant provinces were successively 
subdued by the report of his victory. Tripoli was confirmed 
in her voluntary allegiance; Sardinia and Corsica surren- 
dered to an officer, who carried, instead of a sword, the head 
of the valiant Zano ; and the Isles of Majorca, Minorca, and 
Yvica consented to remain an humble appendage of the 
African kingdom. Csesarea, a royal city, which in looser 
geography may be confounded with the modem Algiers, was 
situate thirty days' march to the westward of Cartibage : by 
land, the road was infested by the Moors ; but the sea was 
open, and the Romans were now masters of the sea. An 
active and discreet tribune sailed as far as the Straits, where 
he occupied Septem or Ceuta,*' which rises opposite to Gib- 
raltar on the African coast ; that remote place was afterwards 
adorned and fortified by Justinian; and he seems to have 
indulged the vain ambition of extending his empire to the 
columns of Hercules. He received the messengers of victory 



" The relics of St Augustin were carried by tbe African bishops to 
iiieir Sardinian exile, (A. D. 600 ;) and it was believed, in the viiith 
century, that Liutpran^ king of the Lombards, transported them 
(A. D. 721) from Sardinia to Pavia. In the year 1696, the Augustan 
friars of that city found a brick arch, marble coffin, silver case, silk 
wrapper, bones, blood, <&c., antl perhaps an inscription of Agostino in 
Gothic letters. But this useful aiscovery has been disputed by reason 
and jealousy, (Baronius, Annal A. D. 726, No. 2 — 9. Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccles. torn, ziil p. 944. Montfaucon, Diarium ItaL p. 26 — 
SO. Muratori, Antiq. ItaL Medii ^vi, torn. y. dissert Iviil p. 9, who 
had composed a separate treatise before the decree of the bishop of 
Tavia, and Pope Benedict XIII.) 

*• Ta rfji vuXirdas upooiuia^ is the expression of Procopius (d« 
fidific I. vL GL 7.) Ceuta, which has been aefaced by the Portuguese^ 
lourished in nobles and palaces, in agrictUture and manufarturei^ 
nder the more prosperous reign of the Arabs, (VAfrique de Marmd, 
torn, it YX 236.) 
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at tbe time when he was preparing to publifih the Pandeoli 
of the Roman laws ; and the devout or jealous erapercnr cele- 
brated the divine goodness, and confessed, in silence, the 
merit of his successful general.'* Impatient to abolish the 
temporal and spiritual tyranny of the Vandals, he proceeded, 
without delay, to the full establishment of the Catholic church. 
Her jurisdiction, wealth, and immunites, perhaps the most 
essential part of episcopal religion, were restored and ampli- 
fied with a Uberal hand ; the Arian worship was suppressed ; 
the Donatist meetings were proscribed ; ** and the synod o£ 
Carthage, by the voice of two hundred and seventeen bish- 
ops,** applauded the just measure of pious retaliation. Od 
such an occasion, it may not be presumed, that many ortho- 
dox prelates were absent ; but th^ comparative smallness of 
their number, which in ancient councils had been twice or 
even thrice multiplied, most clearly indicates the decay both 
of the church and state. While Justinian approved himself 
the defender of the fisiith, he entertained an ambitious hope, 
that his victorious lieutenant would speedily enlarge the nar« 
row limits of his dominion to the space which they occupied 
before the invasion of the Moors and Vandals ; and Belisarius 
was instructed to establish five ditkes or commanders in the 
convenient stations of Tripoli, Leptis, Cirta, Caesarea, and 
Sardinia, and to compute the military force of palatines or 
borderers that might be sufficient for the defence of Afirica. 
The kingdom of the Vandals was not unworthy of the pres- 
i>nce of a Prsetorian prsefect ; and four consulars, three presi* 
dents, were appointed to administer the seven provinces 
under his civil jurisdiction. The number of their subordi- 
nate officers, clerks, messengers, or assistants, was minutely 
expressed; three hundred and ninety-six for the praefea 

** See the second and third preambles to the Digest, or Pandecte^ 
promulgated A. D. 688, DeceiiU)er 16. To the titles of Vandalieu^ 
and Africamtiy Justinian, or rather Belisarius, had acquired a just 
claim ; Oothicua was premature, and Franeieus fiEilse, and offensive to 
a ^reat nation. 

^^ See the original acts in Baronius, (A. D. 685, No. 21 — 54.) Hm 
emperor applauds his own clemency to the heretics, cum sufficiat eii 
vivere. 

"" Dupin (Olograph. Sacra Africana, p. liz. ad Optat Milav.) olh 
•ferves and bewails this episcopal decay. In the more prosperous agv 
of Uie church, he had noticed 690 bishoprics ; but however minute 
w«TCr tlie dioceses, it is n'>t probable that they all existed at the Mat 
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himself £fty for each of his vicegerents ; and the rigid defi* 
nidon of their fees and salaries was more effectual to confirm 
the right, than to prevent the abuse. These magistrates 
might be oppressive, but they were not idle ; and the subtile 
questions of justice and revenue were infinitely propagated 
under the new government, which professed to revive the 
freedom and equity of the Roman republic. The conqueror 
was solicitous to extract a prompt and plentiful supply fiom 
his African subjects ; and he allowed them to claim, even in 
the third degree, and from the collateral line, the houses and 
lands of which their Amities had been unjustly despoiled by 
the Vandals. After the departure of Belisarius, who acted 
by a high and special commission, no ordinary provision was 
made for a master-general of the forces; but the office of 
Praetorian praBfect was intrusted to a soldier; the civil and 
military powers were united, according to the practice of 
Justinian, in the chief governor ; and the representative of 
the emperor in Africa, as well as in Italy, was soon distin- 
guished by the appellation of Exarch.*^ 

Yet the conquest of Africa was imperfect till her former 
sovereign was delivered, either alive or dead, into the han^ 
of the Romans. Doubtful of the event, Gelimer had given 
secret orders that a part of his treasure should be transported 
to Spain, where he hoped to find a secure refuge at the court 
of the king of the Visigoths. But these intentions were dis- 
appointed by accid^it, treachery, and the indefatigable pursuit 
of his enemies, who intercepted his flight from the sea-shore, 
and chased the unfortunate monarch, with some faithful fol- 
lowers, to the inaccessible mountain of Papua,'* in the inlar d 
country of Numidia. He was immediately besieged by Pha- 
ras, an officer whose truth and sobriety were the more 
applauded, as such qualities could seldom be found among 
the Heruli, the most corrupt of the Barbarian tribes. To his 
vigilance Belisarius had intrusted this important charge* 

*' The African laws of Justinian are illustrated by his Germaii 
biographer, (Cod. L I tit. 27. Novell 36, 87, 131. Yit Justinian, 
p. 349—377.) 

'* Mount Papua is placed by D'Anville (torn. iiL p. 92, and Tabul 
Imp. Rom. Occident) near Hippo Regius and the sea; yet this situa- 
tioD ill agrees with the long pursuit beyond Hippo, and the words ol 

iVoCOpius, (L ii. C. 4,) iv rois ^ovfitSiui iaj(^aToii,* 



CoBipare Lord Mahon, 120. coneeive Gibbon to be rifflit- M. 
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and, after a bold attempt to scale the mountain, in which ha 
lost a hundred and ten soldiers, Pharas expected, during a 
winter siege, the operation of distress and (amine on the mind 
of the Vandal king. From the softest habits of pleasure, 
from tlie unbounded command of industry and wealth, he 
was reduced to share the poverty of the Moors,** supportable 
only to themselves by their ignorance of a happier condition, 
fn their rude hovels, of mud and hurdles, which confined the 
moke and excluded the light, they promiscuously slept on 
the ground, perhaps on a sheep-skin, with their wives, their 
children, and their cattle. Sordid and scanty were their gar- 
ments ; the use of bread and wine was unknown ; and theii 
oaten or barley cakes, imperfectly baked in the ashes, were 
devoured almost in a crude state, by the hungry savages 
The health of Gelimer must have sunk under these strange 
and unwonted hardships, from whatsoever cause they had 
been endured ; but his actual misery was imbittered by the 
recollection of past greatness, the daily insolence of his pro- 
tectors, and the just apprehension, that the light and venal 
Moors might be tempted to betray the rights of hospitality 
'fhe knowledge of his situation dictated the humane and 
friendly epistle of Pharas. " Like yourself," said the chief 
of the Heruli, ^ I am an illiterate Barbarian, but I speak the 
language of plain sense and an honest heart. Why will yoa 
persist in hopeless obstinacy ? Why will you ruin yourself, 
your family, and nation ? The love of freedom and abhor- 
rence of slavery? Alas! my dearest Gelimer, are you not 
already the worst of slaves, the slave of the vile nation of the 
Moors ? Would it not be preferable to sustain at Constanti- 
nople a life of poverty and servitude, rather than to reign the 
undoubted monarch of the mountain of Papua If Do you 
think it a disgrace to be the subject of Justinian ? Belisarius 
is his subject ; and we ourselves, whose birth is not inferior to 
your own, are not ashamed of our obedience to the Roman 
emperor. That generous prince will grant you a rich inher- 
itance of lands, a place in the senate, and the dignity of 
patrician : such are his gracious intentions, and you may 



*' Shtiw (Travels, p. 220) most accurately represents the maniien 
d the Bedoweens and Kabyles, the last of whom, by their languaga 
•re the remnant of the Moors ; yet how changed — ^how civilized art 
these modern savages I — ^provisions are plenty among them, ano 
bread is common. 
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depend with full assurance on the word of BelisArins. S« 
long as Heaven has condemned us to suffer, patience is » 
virtue ; but if we reject the proffered deliverance, it degene^ 
ates into blind and stupid despair." " I am not insensible" 
replied the king of the Vandals, " how kind and rational is 
your advice. But I cannot persuade myself to become the 
slave of an unjust enemy, who has deserved my implacable 
hatred. Him I had never injured either by word or deed : 
yet he has sent against me, I know not from whence, a certain 
Belisarius. who has cast me headlong from the throne into 
vhis abyss of misery. Justinian is a man ; he is a prince ; 
does he not dread for himself a similar reverse of fortune? 
I can write no more : my grief oppresses me. Send me, I 
beseech you, my dear Pharas, send me, a lyre,"* a sponge, 
and a loaf of bread." From the Vandal messenger, Pharas 
was informed of the motives of this singular request. It was 
long since the king of Africa had tasted bread ; a defluxion 
had fallen on his eyes, the effect of fatigue or incessant 
weeping ; and he wished to solace the melancholy hours, by 
singing to the lyre the sad story of his own misfortunes. The 
humanity of Pharas was moved ; he sent the three extraordi- 
nary gifts ; but even his humanity prompted him to redouble 
the vigilance of his guard, that he might sooner compel bis 
prisoner to embrace a resolution advantageous to the Romans, 
but salutary to himself. The obstinacy of Gelimer at length 
3rielded to reason and necessity; the solemn assurances of 
safety and honorable treatment were ratified in the emperor's 
name, by the ambassador of Belisarius; and the king of the 
Vandals descended from the mountain. The first public 
interview was in one of the suburbs of Carthage ; and when 
the royal captive accosted his conqueror, he burst into a fit of 
laughter. The crowd might naturally believe, that extreme 
grief had deprived Gelimer of his senses : but in this mourn- 
ful state, unseasonable mirth insinuated to more intelligent ob- 
servers, that the vain and transitory scenes of human greatness 
are unworthy of a serious thought."* 

** By Procopius it is styled a lyre; perhaps harp would have be«a 
more national. The instruments of music are thus distinguished by 
Veoantius Fortunatus : — 

Romanusque lyra tibi plaudat, Barbarus harpd. 

* Herodotus elegantly describes the strange effects of grief m aB* 
•lliat rojal captive, Psammetichus o^ l^jpt* who wept at the leasee 
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Tbeir contempt was soon justified by a new exampb of a 
vulgar truth; that flattery adheres to power, and en\'y to 
superior merit The chie& of the Roman army presumed 
to think themselves the rivals of a hero. Their private 
despatches maliciously affirmed, that the conqueror of Africa, 
strong in his reputation and the public love, conspired to seat 
himself on the throne of the Vandals. Justinian listened witk 
too patient an ear ; and his silence was the result of jealousy 
rather than of confidence. An honorable alternative, m 
remaining in the province, or of returning to the capital, was 
indeed submitted to the discretion of Belisarius ; but he wisely 
concluded, from intercepted letters and the knowledge of his 
sovereign's temper, that ho must either resign his head, erect 
his standard, or confound his enemies by his presence and 
submission. Innocence and courage dedded his choice; his 
guards, captives, and treasures, were diligently embarked; 
and so prosperous was the navigation, that his arrival at Con- 
Btantinople preceded any certain account of his departure 
from the port of Carthage. Such unsuspecting loyalty re- 
moved the apprehensions of Justinian; envy was silenced 
and inflamed by the public gratitude ; aud the third Afiricanus 
obtained the honors of a triumph, a ceremony which the city 
of Oonstantine had never seen, and which ancient Rome, since 
the reign of Tiberius, had reserved for the atLspicious arms of 
the Caesars.** From the palace of Belisarius, the procession 
was conducted through the principal streets to the hippodrome; 
and this memorable day seemed to avenge the injuries of 
Genseric, and to expiate the shame of the Romans. The 
wealth of nations was displayed, the trophies of martial or 
effeminate luxury ; rich armor, golden thrones, and the chari- 
ots of state which had been used by the Vandal queen ; the 
massy furniture of the royal banquet, the splendor of precious 
stones, the elegant forms of statues and vases, the more sub- 
stantial treasure of gold, and the holy vessels of the Jewish 
temple, which after their long peregrination were respectfiillj 

«nd was silent at the greatest of his calamities, (1. iil c. 14.) In ih% 
tnt^^rview of Paulus iEmilius and Perses, Belisarius might study bii 
port ; but it is probable that he never read either Livy or Plutardi ; 
aud it is certain that his generositv did not need a tutor. 

■• After the title of imperator had lost the old military sense, and 
the Roman ausnices were abolished by Christianity, (see La Bleterie, 
M§m. de rAcad^mie, tom. xxl p. 802—882,) a triumph might bt 
given with less inconsistency to a private general 
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deposited in the Christian church of Jerusalem. A long train 
of the noblost Vandals reluctantly exposed their lofty stature 
«nd manly countenance. Gelimer slowly advanced : he was 
^lad in a purple robe, and still maintained the majesty of a 
cfng. Not a tear escaped from his eyes, not a sigh was 
heard ; but his pride or piety derived some secret consolation 
from the words of Solomon,** which he repeatedly pio- 
nounced, Vanity I VANmr ! all is vanitt ! Instead of 
ascending a triumphal car drawn by four horses or elephant^, 
the modest conqueror marched on foot at the head of his 
brare companions ; his prudence might dedine an honor too 
conspicuous for a subject ; and his magnanimity might justly 
disdain what had been so often sullied by the vilest of tyrants. 
The glorious procession entered the gate of the hippodrome ; 
was siduted by the acclamations of the senate and people ; 
and halted before the throne where Justinian and Theodora 
were seated to receive homage of the captive monarch and 
the victorious hero. Thiey both performed the customary ado- 
ration ; and filing prostrate on the ^pround, respectfully 
touched the footstool of a prince who had not unsheathed his 
sword, and of a prostitute who had danced on the theatre ; 
some gentle violence was used to bend the stubborn spirit of 
fhe grandson of Genseric ; and however trained to servitude, 
the genius of Belisarius must have secretly rebelled. He 
was immediately declared consul for the ensuing year, and 
the day of his inauguration resembled the pomp of a second 
triumph : his curule chair was borne alofl on the shoulders of 
^ptive Vandals ; and the spoils of war, gold cups, and rich 
girdles, were profusely scattered among the populace. 

But the purest reward of Belisarius was in the faithful 
execution of a treaty for which his honor had been pledged 

** If the Ecclesiastes be truly a work of Solomon, and not, like 
Prior*8 poem, a pious and moral composition of more recent times, in 
his name, and on the subject of his repentance. The latter is the 
opini<Hi of the learned and free-spirited Grotius, (0pp. Theolog. torn. 
i p. 258 ;) and indeed the Ecclesiastes and Proverbs display a larger 
compass of thought and experience than seem to belong either to » 
Jew or a king .♦ 

* RoscumuUer, argning from the difference of style {rem that (if tlit 
greater part of the book of Proverbs, and from its nearer approzimation 
to the Aramaic dialec t than any book of the Old Testament, assigns tho 
Kadesiastes to some period bet-vireen Nehemiah and Alexander the Great 
BahoL lit Vet. Test ix. Vrocmium ad Eccles. p. 19. — M. 
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to tha king of the Vandals. The religious scniples of GeH- 
mer, who adhered to the Arian heresy, were incompatible 
with the dignity of senator or patrician : but he received from 
the emperor an ample estate in the province of Galatia, where 
the abdicated monarch retired, with his family and friends, 
to a life of peace, of affluence, and perhaps of content^ 
The daughters of Hilderic were entertained with the respectr 
ful tenderness due to their age and misfortune ; and Justinian 
and Theodora accepted the honor of educating and enrich- 
ing the female descendants of the great Theodosius. The 
bravest of the Vandal youth were distributed into five squad 
rons of cavalry, which adopted the name of their bene&ctor, 
and supported in the Persian wars the glory of their aiices> 
tors. But these rare exceptions, the reward of birth or valor, 
are insufficient to explain the fate of a nation, whose Dum« 
bers before a short and bloodless war, amounted to more 
than six hundred thousand persons. After the exile of thdr 
king and nobles, the servile crowd might purchase their safety 
by abjuring their character, religion, and language ; and their 
degenerate posterity would be insensibly mingled with the 
common herd of African subjects. Yet even in the present 
age, and in the heart of the Moorish tribes, a curious traveller 
has discovered the white complexion and long flaxen hair of ' 
a northern race ; '* and it was formerly believed, that the 
boldest of the Vandals fled beyond the power, or even the 
knowledge, of the Romans, to enjoy their solitary freedom 
on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean.** Africa had been their 
empire, it became their prison; nor could they entertain a 
hope, or even a wish, of returning to the banks of the Elbe, 
where their brethren, of a spirit less adventurous, still wan- 

** In the B^lisaire of Marmontel, the king and the conqueror of 
Africa meet, sup, and converse, without recoUectiiig each other. It ie 
Burely a fault of that romance, that not only the hero, but all to whom 
he had been so conspicuously known, appear to have lost their eyes or 
their memory. 

•* Shaw, p. 69. Yet since Procopius (1. il c. 13) speaks of a people 
of Mount Atlas, as already distinguished by white bodies and vellow 
hair, the phenomenon (which is likewise visible in the Andes of Pern, 
Buffon, torn, iil p. 504,) may naturally be ascribed *x) the elevatioa of 
the ground and the temperature of the air. 

•• The geographer of Ravenna (I iii. c. xi. p. 129, 180, 181, P»^*^ 
1688) describes the Mauritania Oaditana, (opposite to Oadis,) ubi gp^ 
Vandalorum, a Belisario devicta in Africfi, fugit, et uunqitun 
paruit 
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dered in their native forests. It was impossible for eowards 
to surmount the barriers of unknown seas and hostile Ba^ 
barians ; it was impossible for brave men to expose theit 
nakedness and defeat before the eyes of their countrymen, to 
describe the kingdoms which they had lost, and to claim a 
share of the humble inheritance, which, in a happier hour, 
they had almost unanimously renounced.*^ In the country 
between the Elbe and the Oder, several populous villages of 
Lusatia are inhabited by the Vandals : they still preserve their 
language, their customs, and the purity of their blood ; support, 
with some impatience, tJie Saxon or Prussian yoke ; and serve, 
with secret and voluntary allegiance, the descendant of their 
ancient kings, who in his garb and present fortune is con- 
founded with the meanest of his vassals.** The name and 
situation of this unhappy people might indicate their descent 
from one common stock with the conquerors of Africa. But 
the use of a Sclavonian dialect more clearly represent them as 
the last remnant of the new colonies, who succeeded to the 
genuine Vandals, already scattered or destroyed in the age of 
Procopius.** 

If Belisarius had been tempted to hesitate in his allegiance, 
he might have urged, even against the emperor himself, the 
indispensable duty of saving Africa from an enemy more 
barbarous than the Vandals. The origin of the Moors is 
involved in darkness ; they were ignorant of the use of let- 
ters.** Their limits cannot be precisely defined ; a bound V»s 

" A single voice had protested, and Genseric dismissed, without a 
(brmal answer, the Vandals of Germany ; but those of Africa derided 
his prudence, and afifected to despise the poverty of their forests, (Pro- 
fiopius, YandaL Lie. 22.) 

■• From the mouth of the great elector (in 1687) Tollius describes 
the secret royalty and rebellious spirit of the Vandals of Branden* 
burgh, who could muRter five or six thousand soldiers who had pro- 
cured some cannon, Ac (Itinerar. Hungar. p. 42, apud Dubos, Hist 
de la Monarchic Fran^oise, tom. I p. 182, 188.). The veracity, not of 
Uie elector, but of Tollius himself, may justly be suspected.* 

•• Procopius (Lie. 22) was in total darkness — o^re nvftun rts oirt 
hofAo is ifjii ato^irat. Under the reign of Dagobert, (A. D. 630,) the 
Sclafonian tribes of the Sorbi and Venedi already bordered (n 
Fhuringia, (Mascou, Hist of the Germans, xv. 3, 4, 6.) 

*^ Sallust represents the Moors as a remnant of the army of Hei a- 



* The WenUiBh population of Brandenburgh are now better known; 
k«t the Wends are clearly of the Sclavonian race , the Van lals most pro^ 
tUy TeBt£v.'c and nearly allied to the Goths. — M. 
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Roman city, once the seat of a legion, and the residenoe of 
forty thousand inhabitants. The Ionic temple of JSsculapiai 
is encompassed with Moorisli huts ; and the cattle nowgnae 
in the midst of an amphitheatre, under the shade of (^Mrin- 
thian cohimns. A sharp perpendicular rock rises above the 
levi^i of the mountain, where the African princes deposited 
their wives and treasure; and a proverb is &miliar to tLe 
Arabs, that the man may eat fire who dares to attack the 
eraggy clifi^ and inhospitable natives of Mount Anrasius. 
This hardy enterprise was twice attempted by the eunuch 
Solomon : from the first, he retreated with some disgrace ; 
and in the second, his patience and provisions were almoat 
exhausted ; and he must again have retired, if he had not 
yielded to the impetuous courage of his troops, who auda- 
ciously scaled, to the astonishment of the Moors, the moon 
tain, the hostile camp, and the summit of the Greminian rock 
A citadel was erected to secure this important conquest, and 
to reniind the Barbarians of their defeat; and as Solomon 
pursued his march to the west, the long-lost province of Mau- 
ritanian Sitifi was again annexed to the Roman empire. The 
Moorish war continued several years after the departure of 
Belisarius; but the laurels which he resigned to a &ithful 
lieutenant may be justly ascribed to his own triumph. 

The experience of past faults, which may sometimes cor- 
rect the mature age of an individual, is seldom profitable to 
the successive generations of mankind. The nations of an- 
tiquity, careless of each other's safety, were separately van- 
quished and enslaved by the Romans. This awful lesson 
might have instructed the Barbarians of the West to oppose, 
with timely counsels and confederate arms, the unbounded 
ambition of Justinian. Yet the same error was repeated, the 
same consequences were felt, and the Goths, both of Italy 
and Spain, insensible of their approaching danger, behelc 
with indifiference, and even with joy, the rapid downfall of the 
Vandals. After the failure of the royal line, Theudes, a val- 
iant and powerful chief, ascended the throne of Spain, which 
he had formerly administered in the name of Theodoric and 
his infant grandson. Under his command, the Visigoths be 
sieged the fortress of Ceuta on the African coast : but, wliile 
they spent the Sabbath day in peace and devotion, the pioni 
•ecurity of their camp was invaded by a sally from the town ; 
9mi the kng himself with some difficulty and danger, ei 
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caped from the hands of a sacrilegious enemy/' It was not 
long before his pride and resentment were gratified by a sup- 
pliant embassy from the unfortunate Gelimer, who implored, 
m his distress, the aid of the Spanish monarch. But instead 
of sacrificing these unworthy passions to the dictates of gen- 
erosity and prudence, Theudes amused the ambassadors till 
ho was secretly informed of the loss of Carthage, and then 
dismissed them with obscure and contemptuous advice, to 
seek in their native country a true knowledge of the state of 
the Vandals.*^ The long continuance of the Italian war de- 
layed the punishment of the Visigoths; and the eyes of 
Theudes were closed before they tasted the firuits of his mis- 
taken policy. After his death, the sceptre of Spain was dis* 
puled by a civil war. The weaker candidate solicited the 
protection of Justinian, and ambitiously subscribed a treatr 
of alliance, which deeply wounded the independence and 
happiness of his country. Several cities, both on the ocean 
and the Mediterranean, were ceded to the Roman troops, who 
aftet wards refused to evacuate those pledges, as it should 
seem, either of safety or payment ; and as tiiey were fortified 
by perpetual supplies from Africa, they maintained their im- 
pregnable stations, for the mischievous purpose of inflaming 
the civil and religious factions of the Barbarians. Seventy 
years elapsed before this painful thorn could be extirpated 
from the bosom of the monarchy; and as long as the em- 
perors retained any share of these remote and useless pos- 
sessions, their vanity might number Spain in the list of their 
provinces, and the successors of Alaric in the rank of their 
vassals.** 

The error of the Goths who reigned in Italy was less excu- 
table than that of their Spanish brethren, and their punish- 
ment was still more immediate and terrible. From a motive 
of private revenge, they enabled their most dangerous enemy 
to destroy their most valuable ally. A sister of the great 



^ Isidor. OhroD. p. 722, edit. Grot Mariana, Hist Hispan. L v. c. 
8, p> 1*73. Tet according to Isidore, the siege of Oeuta, and the death 
of Theudes, happened A. -^ H. 586 — A. D. 548 ; and the place was 
defended, not by the Vandals, but by the Romans. 

*' Procopius, VandaL Lie. 24. 

*• See the original Chronicle of Isidore, and the vth and vith books 
of the History of Spain by Mariana. The Romans were finally 
wqjelled by Suintila, kin^ of the Visigoths, (A. D. 621— «26,) aft*.f 
Hwtr reunion to the Gathol-3 church. 

VOL. IV. — G 
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Theodoric had been given in marriage to Thra»mondf tht 
African king:*' on this occasion, the fortress of liljbaeum** 
in Sidlj was resigned to the Vandals ; and the princess Ama- 
2a&ida was attended by a martial train of one thousand nobleii 
and five thousand Gothic soldiers, who signalized tlieir valor 
in the Moorish wars. Their merit was overrated by thenH 
selves, and perhaps neglected by the Vandals; they viewed 
the country with envy, and the conquerors with disdain ; bat 
their real or fictitious conspiracy was prevented by a massa- 
cre ; the Goths were oppressed, and the captivity of Amala- 
frida was soon followed by her secret and suspicious death. 
The eloquent pen of Cassiodorus was employed to reproach 
the Vandal court with the cruel violation of every social sod 
public duty ; but the vengeance which he threatened in the 
name of his sovereign might be derided with impunity, ai^ 
long as Africa was protected by the sea, and the Goths weF^ 
destitute of a navy. In the blind impotence of grief and in* 
dignation, they joyfully saluted the approach of the Bomaosi 
entertained the fleet of Belisarius in the ports of Sicilv, and 
were speedily delighted or alarmed by the surprising mtelli- 
gence, that their revenge was executed beyond the measure 
of their hopes, or perhaps of their wishes. To their friend- 
ship the emperor was indebted for the kingdom of Africa 
and the Goths might reasonably think, that they were entitled 
to resume the possession of a barren rock, so recently sepa- 
rated as a nuptial gift from the island of Sicily. They were 
soon undeceived by the haughty mandate of Belisarius, which 
excited their tardy and unavailing repentance. ^The dty 
and promontory of Lilybaeura,^^ said the Roman general^ 
** belonged to Uie Vandsds, and I claim them by the right of 
conquest Your submission may deserve the fevor of the 
emperor; your obstinacy will provoke his displeasure, and 
must kindle a war, that can terminate only in your utter ruin. 
If you compel us to take up arms, we shall contend, not to 
regain the possession of a single city, but to deprive you of 
all the provinces which you unjustly withhold from their law 



^ See the marriage and fate of Amalafrida in Prooopius, (Yandiil 
L I c 8, 9,) and in Cassiodorus (Yar. ix. 1) tlie expostulation of hei 
royal brotiier. Compare likewise the Chronicle of Yictor Tumia 
nensia 

*^ Lilybseum was built by the Carthaginians, Olymp. xcv. 4; an4 
in the m*st Punic war, a strong situation, and excellekat harbor, r«% 
^kired that place an important object to both nations. 
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filj sovereign." A nation of two hundred thousand sjklien 
m^ht have smiled at the vain menace of Justinian and hia 
lieutenant : but a spirit of discord and disaffection prevailed in 
Italy, and the Goths supported, with reluctance, the indignity 
of a female reign.** 

The birth of Amalaaontha, the regent and queen of Italy,** 
united the two most illustrious j^ilies of the Barbarians. 
Her mother, the sister of Clovis, was descended from the 
long-haired kings of the Merovingian race ; ** and the regal 
succession of the Amali was illustrated in the eleventh gen- 
eration, by her &ther, the great Theodoric, whose merit 
might have ennobled a plebeian origin. The sex of hia 
daughter excluded her fix)m the Gothic throne ; but his vigi- 
lant tenderness for his family and his people discovered the 
last heir of the royal line, whose ancestors had taken re^ge 
in Spain ; and the fortunate Eutharic was suddenly exalted 
to the rank of a consul and a prince. He enjoyed only a 
short time the charms of Amalasontha, and the hopes of the 
succession; and his widow, after the death of her husband 
and father, was left the guardian of her son Athalaric, and 
the kingdom of Italy. At the age of about twenty-eight 
years^ the endowments of her mind an4 person had attained 
their perfect maturity. Her beauty, which, in the apprehen-* 
aion of Theodora herself, might have disputed the conquest 
of an emperor, was animated by manly sense, activity, and 
I'^olution. Education and experience had cultivated hei 
talents; her philosophic studies were exempt from vanity; 
and, though she expressed herself with equal elegance and 
ease in the Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic tongue, the 
daughter of Theodoric maintained in h^ counsels a dis- 
creet and impenetrable silence. By a faithful imitation 
of the virtiies, she revived the prosperity, of his reign ; 



*' Compare the differeDt passages of Procopius, (YandaL L il a 9. 
Gothic. L L c. 3.) 

*' For the reign and character of Amalasontha, see Procopius, 
(Qothia L i. c 2, 8, 4, and Anecdot c 16, with the Notes of Aleman- 
niis,^ Cassiodorus, (Var. viii. ix. x. and xl 1,) ami Joraandes, ^De Rebat 
Getids, c. 69, and De Siv^cessione Regnorum, in Muratori, torn. i. pi 
«4t.) 

•• The marriage of Theodoric with Audefleda, the sister of Clovis, 
may be placed in the year 495, soon after the conquest of Italy, (De 
fiaat, Hist des Peuples, torn. ix. p. 213.) Tlie nuptials of Kutharie 
and Amalasontha were celebrated in 615, (Cassiodor. in ChroD.p458j 
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while sbe strove, with pious care, to expiate the &ult8, axA 
to obliterate the darker memory of his declining age. The 
children of Boethius and Symmachus were restored to 
their paternal inheritance; her extreme lenity never con- 
sented to inflict any corporal or pecuniary penalties on 
her Roman subjects; and she generously despised the 
clamors of the Goths, who, at the end of forty years, still 
considered the people of Italy as their slaves or their 
enemies. Her salutary measures were directed by the wis- 
dom, and celebrated by the eloquence, of Cassiodorus; she 
solicited and deserved the friendship of the emperor; and 
the kingdoms of Europe respected, both in peace and war, 
the majesty of the Gothic throne. But the future happinesB 
of the queen and of Italy depended on the education of her 
son ; who was destined, by his birth, to support the different 
and almost incompatible characters of the chief of a Barba- 
rian camp, and the first magistrate of a civilized nation. 
From the age of ten years,"* Athalaric was diligently in- 
structed in the arts and sciences, either useful or ornamental 
for a Roman prince ; and three venerable Goths were chosen 
to instil the principles of honor and virtue into the mind of 
their young king. But the pupil who is insensible of the 
benefits, must abhor the restraints, of education; and the 
solicitude of the queen, which afiection rendered anxious and 
severe, offended the un tractable nature of her son and his 
subjects. On a solemn festival, when the Goths were assem- 
bled in the palace of Ravenna, the royal youth escaped fi'om 
his mother's apartment, and, with tears of pride and anger, 
complained of a blow which his stubborn disobedience had 
provoked her to inflict. The Barbarians resented the indignity 
which had been offered to their king ; accused the regent of 
conspiring against his life and crown; and imperiously de- 
manded, that the grandson of Theodoric should be rescued 
from the dastardly discipline of women and pedants, and 
educated, like a valiant Goth, in the society of his eqnals and 
the glorious ignorance of his ancestors. To this rude clamor, 
unportunately urged as the voice of the nation, Amalasontha 
was compelled to yield her reason, and the dearest wishes of 

•. - ■ — — -i_ - - - I ■ ■, ■ ■ ■■ M^»«a^M^ 

** At the death of Theodoric his grandsoD Athalaric is described hf 
fVooupius as a boy about eight years old — ditrot yeyovuts im. Oaasiodo* 
nu, with authority and reason, adds I wo years to his age^-iniantulam 
•^lUttr inx decennem. 
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her heart llie king of Italy was abandoned to wine, to 
women, and to rustic sports ; and the indiscreet contempt of 
tlie ungrateful youth betrayed the mischievous designs of his 
&vorit^ and her enemies. Encompassed with domestic 
foes, she entered into a secret negotiation with the emperor 
Justinian; obtained the assurance of a friendly reception, 
and had actually deposited at Dyrachium, in Epirus, a treas- 
ure of forty thousand pounds of gold. Happy would it have 
been for her ferae and safety, if she had calmly retired from 
barbarous fection to the peace and splendor of Constantino- 
ple. But the mind of Amalasontha was inflamed by ambition 
and revenue ; and while her ships lay at anchor in the port, 
she waited for the success of a crime which her passions 
excused or applauded as an act of justice. Three of th6 
most dangerous malecontents had been separately removed 
under the pretence of trust and command, to the frontiers of 
Italy : they were assassinated by her private emissaries ; and 
the blood of these noble Goths rendered the queen-mothei 
absolute in the court of Ravenna, and justly odious to a free 
people. But if she had lamented the disorders of her son. 
she soon wept his irreparable loss ; and the death of Athala 
rio^ who, at the age of sixteen, was consumed by premature 
intemperance, left her destitute of any firm support or legal 
authority. Instead of submitting to the laws of her country 
which held as a fundamental maxim, that the succession 
could never pass from the lance to the distaff the daughtei 
of Theodoric conceived the impracticable design of sharing, 
with one of her cousins, the regal title, and of reserving in 
her own hands the substance of supreme power. He re- 
ceived the proposal with profound respect and affected grati- 
tude ; and the eloquent Cassiodorus announced to the senate 
and the emperor, that Amalasontha and Theodatus had as- 
cended the throne of Italy. His birth (for his mother was 
the sister of Theodoric) might be considered as an imperfect 
title ; and the choice of Amalasontha was more strongly di- 
rected by her contempt of his avarice and pusillanimity 
which had deprived him of the love of the Italians, and th« 
esteem of the Barbarians. But Theodatus was exasperated 
by the contempt which he deserved : her justice had repressed 
and reproached the oppression which he exercised against his 
ToBcan neighbors; and the principal Goths, united by com 
mon guilt and resentment, conspired to instigate his slow an<J 
timid disposition. The letters of congratulation were scarcelt 
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despaidied before the queen of Italy was Smprisoiied in a umaB 
island of the I^ake of Bolsena,** wnei«, after a short oonfoe* 
ment, she was strangled in the bath, by. the order, or with tli4 
connivance of the new king, who instructed his turbulent suV 
jects to shed the blood of their sovereigns. 

Justinian beheld with joy the dissensions of the Goths; 
and the mediation of an ally concealed and promoted the 
ambitious views of the conqueror. His ambassadovs, in theiir 

Siblic audience) demandea the fortress of lilybieuni, ten 
arbarian fugitives, and a just compensation for the pillage 
of a small town on the Illyrian borders; but Ihey secreUy 
n^otiated with Theodatus to betray the province of Tuscany, 
and tempted Amalasontha to extricate herself from danger 
and perplexity, by a free surrender of the Idngdom of Itluy. 
A false and servile epistle was subscribed, by the reluctant 
hand of the captive queen : but the confession of the RomaA 
senators, who were sent to Constantinople, revealed the truth 
of her deplorable situation ; and Justinian, by the voice of a 
new ambassador, most powerfully interceded for her lifb and 
liberty.^ Yet the secret instructions of the same minister 
were adapted to serve the cruel jealousy of Hieodora, who 
dreaded the presence and superior charms of a rival: he 
prompted, with artful and ambiguous hints, the execution of 
a crime so useful to the Romans ; ** received the intelligence 

** The lake, from the neighboring towns of Etruria, was sfyled 
either V ulsinienBis (now of Bolsena) or Tarquiniensis. It is Burronnd- 
ed with white rocks, and stored with fish and wild-fowl. The voung^ 
Pliny (Epist il 96) celebrates two woody islands that floated on ito 
waters : if a fiEtble, how credulous the ancients 1 if a fact, how carelew 
the modems I Tet, since Pliny, the island may have been fixed by 
new and gradual accessions. 

** Tet Prooopius discredits his own evidence, (Aneodot c. 16,) by 
confessine that m his public history he had not spoken the truth. See 
the Epistles from Queen Gundelina to the Empress Theodora, (Var. x, 
20, 21, 28, and observe a suspicious word, de mk person^, Ac^) with thA 
•laborate Ck)mmentary of Buat, (torn. x. p. 117 — 186.) 



* Amalasontha was not alive when this new ambasRador, Peter of Thea- 
•alonica, arrived in Italy: he could not then secretly contribate to her death. 
'* Bat (says M. de Sainte CroixJ it is not beyond probability that Theodora 
oad entered into some criminal intrigue with Gundelina ; for that wife of 
Theodatus wrote to implore her protection, remindiue^ her of the confidence 
which she and her husband had dwavs placed in her former pronuaea." 
0«« on Amalasontha and the authors of tier death an excellent dissertation of 
M.de Sainte Croix in tlie Archives Litt^raires published by M. VasdeD' 
boarg, Na 50, t xvii. p 2I&— G. 
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of lier deatli with grief and indignation, and denounced, in hit 
master's name, immortal war against the perfidious assassin. 
In Italy, as well as in Africa, the guilt of a usurper ap- 
peared to justify the arms of Justinian ; but the forces which 
ne prepared, were insufficient for the subversion of a mighty 
kingdom, if their feeble numbers had not been multiplied by 
the name, the spirit, and the conduct, of a hero. A chosen 
troop of guards, who served on horseback, and were armed 
with lances and bucklers, attended the person of Belisariw ; 
bis cavalry was composed of two hundred Huns, three hun- 
dred MoorK, and four thousand confederates, and the infismtry 
consisted of only three thousand saurians. Steering the 
same course as in his former expedition, the Roman consul 
cast anchor before Oatana in Sicilv, to survey the strength of 
the island, and to decide whether he should attempt the con- 
quest, or peaceably pursue his voyage for the African coast 
He found a fruitnil land and a friendly people. Notwith- 
standing the decay of agriculture, Sicily still supplied the 
granaries of Rome: the &rmers were graciously exempted 
m>m the oppression of military quarters ; and the Goths, who 
trusted the defence of the island to the inhabitants, had some 
reason to complain, that their confidence was ungratefully 
betrayed. Instead of soliciting and expecting the aid of the 
king of Italy, they yielded to the first summons a cheerful 
obedience; and this province, the first fruits of the Punic 
war, was again, after a long separation, united to tiie Roman 
empire.** The Gothic garrison of Palermo, which alone 
attempted to resist, was reduced, after a short siege, by a 
singular stratagem. Belisarius introduced his ships into the 
deepest recess of the harbor; their boats were laboriously 
hoisted with ropes and pulleys to the top-mast head, and he 
filled them witii archers, whp, from that superior station, 
commanded the ramparts of the city. After this easy, though 
successfiil campaign, the conqueror entered Syracuse in tri- 
umph, at the head of his victorious bands, distributing gold 
medals to the people, on the day which so gloriously termi- 
nated the year of the consulship. He passed the winter 
season in the palace of ancient kings, amidst the ruins of a 
Grecian colony, which once extended to a circumference of 

•* For the conquest of Sicily, compare the narrative of Procopiui 
with the complaints of Totila, (Gothic. L i c. 6, L iii. c. 16.) TIm 
Ooftfaic queen had lately relieved that thankless island, (Var. ix 
10, 11.) 
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two-and -twenty miles:** but in the spring, about the festhral. 
of Easter, the prosecution of his designs was interrupted by 
a dangerous revolt of the African forces. Carthage was 
saved by the presence of Belisarius, who suddenly landed 
with a thousand guards.* Two thousand soldiers of doubtful 
faith returned to the standard of their old commander : and 
he marched, without hesitation, above fifty miles, to seek an 
enemy whom he affected to pity and despise. Eight thou- 
sand rebels trembled at his approach ; they were routed at 
the first onset, by the dexterity of their master: and this 
ignoble victory would have restored the peace of Afnoa^ if 
the conqueror had not been hastily recalled to Sicily, to ap- 
pease a sedition which was kindled during his al>sence in lus 
own camp.** Disorder and disobedience were the common 
malady of the times ; the genius to command, and the virtue 
to obey, resided only in the mind of Belisarius. 

Although Theodatus descended from a race of heroes, he 
was ignorant of the art, and averse to the dangers, of war. 
Although he had studied the writings of Plato and Tolly, 
philosophy was incapable of purifying his mind from the 
basest passions, avarice and fear. He had purchased a seep* 
tre by ingratitude and murder: at the first menace of aL 
enemy, he degraded his own majesty and that of a nation^ 
which already disdained their unworthy sovereign. Aston- 
ished by the recent example of Gelimer, he saw himself 
dragged in chains through the streets of Constantinople : the 
terrors which Belisarius inspired were heightened by the 
eloquence of Peter, the Byzantine ambassador ; and that bold 
and subtle advocate persuaded him to sig^ a treaty, too igno> 
minious to become the foundation of a lasting peace. It waf> 
stipulated, that in the acclamations of the Roman people, the 
name of the emperor should be always proclaimed before 

** Tlie ancieDt mag^tude and splendor of the five quarters of Syra- 
eose are delineated by Cicero, (in Verrem, actio ii 1 iv. c. 62, 58,1 
Strabo, (I vL p. 415,^ and D'Orville Sicula, (torn. ii. p. 174 — ^202.) 
Tlie new dty, restored by Augustus, shrunk towards the islaud. 

•■ Procopius (Vandal. I ii c. 14« 16) so clearly relates the return ol 
Beliuurius into Sicily, (p. 146, edit HoescheMi,) that I am astonished al 
the stranffe misapprehension and repro}vcbc$> of % learred Ariii(* 
((Enyres do la Mothe le Yayer, torn. viiL p. 162. 163.) 



• k hundred,-: (there was no room on V)rr^ f<r jho^ ) '^iM ♦ i ha« m^** 
miBled by Coasm's translation. Loid Mahoa, p. in. — M. 
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that of the Gothic king ; and that as often as the statue ot 
Theodatus was erected in brass or marble, the divine image 
of Justinian should be placed on its right hand. Instead of 
conferring, the king of Italy was reduced to solicit, the honors 
of the senate; and the consent of the emperor was made 
indispensable before he could execute, against a priest or 
eonator, the sentence either of death or confiscation. Th^ 
feeble monarch resigned the possession of Sicily ; offered, as 
the annual mark of his dependence, a crown of gold of the 
weight of three hundred pounds ; and promised to supply, at 
ihe requisition of his sovereign, three thousand €k)thic auxil- 
iaries, for the service of the empire. Satisfied with these 
extraordinary concessions, the successful agent <^ Justinian 
hastened his journey to Constantinople ; but no sooner had he 
reached the Alban villa,** than he was recalled by the anxiety 
of Theodatus; and the dialogue which passed between the 
king and the ambassador deserves to be represented in its 
original simplicity. ** Are you of opinion that the emperor 
will ratify this treaty? Perhaps, If he refuses, what con 
sequence will ensue? War, Will such a war be just or 
reasonable ? Most assuredly : every on^ should act accord* 
mg to his character. What is your meaning ? You are a 
philosopher — Justinian is emperor of the Homans : it would 
ill become the disciple of Plato to shed the blood of thousands 
in his private quarrel : the successor of Augustus should vin- 
dicate his rights, and recover by arm^ the ancient provinces 
of his empire,^ This reasoning might not convince, but it 
was sufiScient to alarm and subdue the weakness of Theodar* 
jis ; and he soon descended to his last offer, that for the pool 
equivalent of a pension of forty-eight thousand pounds ster* 
ling, he would resign the kingdom of the Goths and Italians, 
and spend the remainder of his days in the innocent pleasures 
of philosophy and agriculture. Both treaties were intrusted 
to the hands of the ambassador, on the frail security of an 
oath not to produce the second till the first had been posi- 
iively rejected. The event may be easily foreseen: Justin- 
ian required and accepted the abdication of the Gothic king 



The ancient Alba was ruined in the first age of Rome. On the 
) spot, or at least in the neighborhood, successively arose, 1. The 
ijUa of Pompey, Ac.; 2. A camp of the PrsBtorian cohorts; 8. Th« 
nodem episcopal city of Albanum or Albano, (Procop. Goth. I il r« 4 
(fkawen, ItaL Antiq tom. ii p. 914.) 
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His bndefatigabte agent returned from Oonstantinople to 
Bavenna, with ample instructions ; and a fair epistle, which 
praised the wisdom and generosity of the rojal philosopher, 
granted his pension, with the assurance of such honors as a 
subject and a OathoHc might enjoy ; and wisely referred th^ 
final executbn of the treaty to the presence and authority of 
Belisarius. But in the interval of suspense, two Roman 
generals, who had entered the province of Dalmatia, were 
defeated and slain by the Gothic troops. From bHnd and 
abject despair, Theodatus capriciously rose to groundless «nd 
fatal presumption,** and dared to receive, with menace and 
contempt^ the ambassador of Justinian ; who claimed hk 
promise, solicited the allegiance of his subjects, and boldly 
asserted the inviolable privilege of his own character. The 
march of Behsariiis dispelled this visionary pride ; and as the 
first campaign*' was employed in the redaction of Sidly, ihA 
invasion of Italy is appUed by Procopius to the second year of 
the Gothic war."" 

After Belisarius had left sufficient garrisons in Palermo and 
Syracuse, he embarked his troops at Messina, and landed 
them, without resistance, on the opposite shores of Rh^um. 
A Gothic prince, who had married the daughter of llieoaataB, 
was stationed with an army to guard the entrance of Italy; 
but he imitated, without scruple, the example of a sovereign 
faithless to his pubUc and private duties. The perfidious 
Ebermor deserted with his followers to the Roman camp, and 
was dismissed to enjoy the servile honors of the Byzantine 



^* A Sibylline oracle wns ready ta pronounce — ^Afrioi captt mum- 
»^M cum nato peribit ; a sentence of portentous ambiguity, (Gothic 
k. i a 7,) which has been published in unknown characters by Opso* 
psBus, an editor of the oracles. The Pdre Maltret has promised a com- 
mentar}' ; but all his promises have been vain and fruitless. 

•■ In his chronology, imitated, in pome degree, from Thucydides, 
Procopius begins eadh sprmg the years of Justinian and of the 
Gothic war ; and his first sera coincides with the first of April, 586, 
and not 536, according to the Annals of Baronius, (Pagi, Crit torn, ii 
p. 555, who is followed by Muratori and the editors of Sigonius.) 
Yet, in some passages, we are at a loss to reconcile the dates of Pro- 
copius with himself, and with the Chronicle of Marcellinus. 

•• The series of the first Gothic war is represented by Prtioopiin 
(L i. c 5 — 29. 1. ii. c. 1 — 80, I. iii. c 1) till the captivity of Vitiffefli 
With the aid of Sigonius {0pp. tom. L de Imp. Occident 1. xvil xviii.) 
and Muratori, ( Annali d'ltalia, tom. v.,) I have gleaned some few a^ 
^ticmal 'acts. 
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eoiiii.** Froiii Rhegium to Naples, the fleet and armj of 
Beli&irius, almost always in view of each other, advanced 
near three hundred miles along the sea-coast. The people 
of Brnttium, Lucania, and Campania, who abhorred the name 
and religion of the Goths, embraced the specious excuse, that 
iheir ruined walls were incapable of defence : the soldiers 
paid a just equivalent for a plentiful market; and curiosity 
Aione interrupted the peaceful occupations of the husbandmaa 
or artificer. Naples, which has swelled to a ^reat and pop- 
ulous capital, long cherished the language ana manners of a 
Gredan colony;*^ and the choice of Virgil had ennobled this 
el^;ant retreat, which attracted the lovers of repose and study, 
front the noise, the smokei, atid the laborious opulence of 
l^me.** As soon as the place was invested by sea and land^ 
Belisarius gave audience to the deputies of the people, who 
exhorted him to disregard a conquest unworthy of his arms, 
to seek the Gothic king in a field of battle, and, after hie 
victoty, to claim, as the sovereign of Rome, the allegiance 
of the dependent cities. " When I treat with my enemies,^ 
replied the Roman chie^ with a haughty smile, *' I am more 
accustomed to give than to receive counsel ; but I hold in one 
hand inevitaUe ruin, and in the other peace and freedom, 
<uch as Sicily now enjoys.'' The impatience of delay 
ofged him to grant the most liberal terms ; his honor secured 
their performance : but Naples was divided into two fictions ; 
lUid the Greek democracy was inflamed by their orators, who, 
with much spirit and some truth, represented to the multitude 
that thd Goths would punish their defection, and that Belisa- 
flus himself must esteem their loyalty and valor. Their de- 
liberations, however, were not perfectly free: the city was 
commanded by eight hundred Barbarians, whose wives and 
ehildren Were detained at Ravenna as the pledge of their 

** Jomandes, de Rebus Geticis, a 60, p. 702, edit. Grot, and iom. i. 
|k 221. Muratori, de Suocessi Regn. p. 241. 

'* Nero (says TaeituB, AnnaL xv. 85) NeapoUm quasi Gnecam uf- 

besn delegit. One hundred and fifty years afterwards, in the time of 

Septimius Severus, the Helleniam of the Neapolitans is praioed by 

Phllostratus : ytpot !EXXi?m$ xaX daroKdh S&ev koI r^s oirovUs rdv Xdyot* 

EXhjvUoi litn, (loon. Lip. 763, edit. Olear.) 

•• The otium of Naples is praised by the Roman poets, by Virgil, 
Horace, SUius Italicus, and Statius, ^Oluver. ItaL Ant L iv. p. 1149, 
1^50.) Id an elegant episUe, (Sylv. L lil 5, p. 94 — ^98, edit Marklaud,) 
^atius undertakes the difficult task of drawing his wife from tb# 
plaasures of Rome to that calm retreat 
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fidelity ; and even the Jews, who were rich and numemiM^ 
resisted, with desperate enthusiasm, the intolerant laws of 
Justinian. In a much later period, the circumference of Na 
ples*^ measured only two thousand three hundred and sixty 
three paces : ** the fortifications were defended by precipices 
or the sea ; when the aqueducts were intercepted, a supply 
of water might be drawn from wells and fountains ; and the 
stock of provisions was sufficient to consume the patience of 
the besiegers. At the end of twenty days, that of Beli&arius 
was almost exhausted, and he had reconciled himself to the 
disgrace of abandoning the siege, that he might march, before 
the winter season, against Rome and the Gothic king. But 
his anxiety was relieved by the bold cariosity of an Isauriany 
who explored the dry channel of an aqueduct, and secretly 
reported, that a passage might be perforated to introduce a 
file of armed soldiers into the heart of the city. When the 
work had been silently executed, the humane general risked 
the discovery of his secret by a last and fruitless admonition 
of the impending danger. In the darkness of the night, four 
hundred Romans entered the aqueduct, raised themselves by 
a rope, which they fastened to an olive-tree, into the house or. 
garden of a solitary matron, sounded their trumpets, surprised 
the sentinels, and gave admittance to their companions, who 
on all sides scaled the walls, and burst open the gates of the 
city. Every crime which is punished by social justice was 
practised as the rights of war ; the Huns were distinguished 
by cruelty and sacrilege, and Belisarius alone appeared in the 
streets and churches of Naples to moderate the calamities 
which he predicted. "The gold and silver," he repeatedly 
exclaimed, " are the just rewards of your valor. But spare the 
inhabitants; they are Christians, they are suppliants, the^ 
are now your fellow-subjects. Restore the children to theit 
parents, the wives to their husbands ; and show them by yoo. 

" This measure was taken by Roger I., after the conquest of Na- 
ples, (A.D. 1139,) which he made the capital of his new kiDgdom, 
(Giannopd, Istoria Civile, torn. 11 p. 169.) That city, the third in- 
Ohristla'i Europe, is now at least twelve miles in circumference, (JuL 
CsBsar. Capaccii Hist. NeapoL L L p. 47,) and contains more inhab- 
itants (850,000) In a given space, than any other spot in the knoirn 
wori L 

" Not geometrical, but common, paces or steps, of 22 Frenih 
iiv^s, (D'Anville, M6sures Iiin6rau>es, p. 7, 8.) The 2868 do not 
vjike an English mile. 
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generosity of what friends they have obstinately deprived 
Qiemselves." The city was saved by the virtue and authority 
of its conqueror;'* and when the Neapolitans returned to 
their houses, they found some consolation in the secret enjoy- 
ment of their hidden treasures. The Barbarian garrison en« 
listed in the service of the emperor; Apulia and Calabria, 
delivered from the odious presence of the Goths, acknowledged 
his dominion ; and the tusks of the Calydonian boar, which 
were still shown at Beneventum, are curiously described by the 
historian of Belisarius.** 

The &ithful soldiers and citizens of Naples had expected 
their deliverance from a prince, who remained the inactive 
and almost indifferent spectator of their ruin. Theodatus 
secured his person within the walls of Rome, whilst his cavalry 
advanced forty miles on the Appian way, and encamped in 
the Pomptine marshes ; which, by a canal of nineteen miles 
in length, had been recently drained and converted into ex- 
cellent pastures.** But the principal forces of the Goths were 
dispersed in Dalmatia, Yenetia, and Gaul ; and the feeble 
mind of their king was confounded by the unsuccessful event 
of a divination, which seemed to presage the downfall of his 
empire.*' The most abject slaves have arraigned the guilt or 
weakness of an unfortunate master. The character of The- 
odatus was rigorously scrutinized by a free and idle camp of 



" Behsarius was reproved by Pope Silverius for the massacre. He 
repeopled Naples, and imported colonies of African captives into 
Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia, (Hist MiscelL 1. xvi in Muratori, torn, i 
p. 106, 107.) 

^^ BeoeveDhnn was built hy Diomede, the nephew of Meleager 
(Cluver. torn, ii p. 1196, 1196.) The Ofdydonian hunt is a picture of 
savage life, (Ovid, Metamorph. L viiL) Thirty or forty heroes were 
leagued against a hog : the brutes (not the hog) quarrelled with 
lady for the head. 

^ The Deeennovium is strangely confounded by Cluverius (tom. iL 
p. 1007) with the River Ufens. It was in truth a canal of nmeteea 
miles, from Forum Appii to Terracina, on which Horace emharked in 
the night. The Deeennovium, which is mentioned by Lucan, Dion 
Cas^ius, and Cassiodorus, has been sufficiently ruined, restored, and 
olliterated, (D'Anville, Analyse de Tltalie, p. 185, Ac) 

^' A Jew, gratified his contempt and hatred for cUl the Christians, 
b\ enclosing uiree bands, each of ten hogs, and discriminated by the 
names of Goths, Greeks, and Romans. Of the first, almost all were 
finuid dead ; almost all of the second were alive : of the third, half 
died, aid the rest lost their bristlea No unsuitable emblem d thf 
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Barbarians, conscioas of their privilege and power: he 
declared unworthy of his race, his nation, and his throne; 
and their general Vitiges, whose valor had been signalized in 
the lUjrian war, was raised with unanimous applause on the 
bucklers of his companions. On the first rumor, the abdicated 
monarch fled from the justice of his country ; but he was pur- 
sued by private revenge. A Qoth, whom he had injured ib 
his love, overtook Theodatus on the Ilaminian way, aud, 
regardless of his unmanly cries, slaughtered him, as he lay, 
prostrate on the ground, like a victim (says the histcMiAO^ at 
the foot of the altar. The choice of the people is the best 
and purest title to reign over them ; yet su^ is the prejudice 
of every age, that vitiges impatiently wished to return to 
Ravenna, where he might seize, with the reluctant hand of the 
daughter of Amalasontha, some faint shadow of hereditary 
tight A national council was inmiediately held, and the new 
monarch reconciled the impatient spirit of the Barbarians to a 
measure of disgrace, which the misconduct of his predecessor 
rendered wise and indispensable. The Goths consented to 
retreat in the presence of a victorious enemy ; to delay till the 
next spring the operations of offensive war; to summon their 
scattered forces ; to relinquish their distant possessions, and 
to trust even Rome itself to the faith of its inhabitants. Lea- 
deris, an andent warrior, was left in the capital with four thou- 
sand soldiers ; a feeble garrison, which might have seconded 
the zeal, though it was incapable of opposing the wisheB, of 
the Romans. But a momentary enthusiasm of religion and 
patriotism was kindled in their minds. They furiously ex- 
claimed, that the apostolic throne should no longer be pro- 
faned by the triumph or toleration of Arianism ; that the tomba 
of the Caesars should no longer be trampled by the savages of 
the North ; and, without reflecting, that Italy must sink into a 
province of Constantinople, they fondly hailed the restoration 
of a Roman emperor as a new sera of freedom and prosperity. 
The deputies of the pope and clergy, of the senate and peo- 
ple, invited the lieutenant of Justinian to accept their volun- 
tary allegiance, and to enter the city, whose gates would be 
thrown open for his reception. As soon as Belisarius had 
fi^rtified his new conquests, Naples and Cnmse, he advanced 
about twenty miles to the banks of the Vulturnus, contem* 
plated the decayed grandeur of Capua, and halted at the 
separation of the Latin and Appian ways. The work of the 
eeu%3r, after the incessant use of nine penturies, still preser?*^^ 



Ht pnmaBval beauty, and not a flaw could be dificovered 1B 
the large polished stones, of which that solid, though narrow 
road, was so firmly compacted/* Belisarius, however, pre- 
ferred the Latin way, which, at a distance from the sea and 
the marshes, skirted in a space of one hundred and twenty 
miles along the foot of the mountains. His enemies had dis- 
appeared : when he made his entrance through the Asinarian 
^ite, the garrison departed without molestation along the 
Flaminian way; and the city, after sixty years' servitude, 
was deUviered from the yoke of the BaAwrians. Leuderia 
alone, from a motive of pride or disoont^t^ refused to accom- 
pany the fiDgitiTOs ; and the Gothic chief, himself a trophy of 
tiie vktory, was sent with the keys of Rome to the throne of 
like emperor JostiBian/^ 

The first days, which orancided with Hke old Satumahaj 
were devoted to mutual congratulation and the public joy ; 
and the Oatholios prepared to celebrate, without a rival, the 
approaching festival of the nativity of Girist In the familiar 
conversation of a hero, the Bomans acquired some notion of 
the virtues which history ascribed to their ancestors; they 
ware edified by the apparent respect of Belisarius for the 
successor of 8t Peter, and his rigid discipline secured in the 
midst of war the bleeeings of tranquillity and justice. They 
applauded the rapid success of his arms, which overran the 
adjacent conntly, as &r as Narni, Penisia, and Spoleto ; but 
they trembled, the senate, the ciergy, and the unwarlike 
people, as soon as they understood that he had resolved, and 
would- speedily he reduced, to suataixi a siege against the 
powers of the Qothie monarchy. The designs of Vitiges 
'Tere executed, during the winter season, with diligence and 
efibct From their rustic habitations, from their distant gar- 

^^■^ ■' * »llll !■■ ■■■■■ a. ■!■■■■ ■■■ ■■« 111 ■ ■■■■■ ■ ■■■ !■« *- — ■■■■■!■ ■ ■» I I 

^* Bergier (Hist des Grands Ofaemins des Ronmins, torn. L p. 221 — 
828, 14 ' ill ) examineB the structore and materiala» while D'Aaville 
(Analyse d'ltalie, p. 200 — 123) defines the geographical line. 

** Of the first recovery of Home, the year (686J is certain, from the 
ecries of events, rather utan from the oorhxpt, or mterpolated, text of 
Prooopios. Hie month (December) is ascertained by Evagrius, (L iv. 
ii 19;) and the day (the tenth) may be admitted on &e slight evidence 
nf iNicephoras Oallistus, (1. xvii. c 13.) For this accurate dironolcgy^ 
we are indebted to the diligence and judgment of Pagi, (tom. it p. 

fl#,Ma)* 

"* Oompare Mnltret's note, in the edition of Dfaidotf the nhitb te te 
ityi aooordiag to his readiag^-^M. 
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risoiui, the Goths assembled at Ravenna for the defence of 
their country ; and such were their numbers, that, after ao 
armj had been detached for the relief of Dalmatia, one huiH 
dred and fifty thousand fighting men marched under the 
royal standard. According to the degrees of rank or merit, 
the Gothic king distributed arms and horses, rich gifU, 
and hberai promises; he moved along the Fiaminian way, 
lacjined the useless sieges of Perusia and Spoleto, respected 
he impregnable rock of Narni, and arrived within two milee 
of Rome at the foot of the Milvian bridge. The narrow pas- 
sage was fortified with a tower, and Belisarius had computed 
the value of the twenty days which must be lost in the con- 
struction of another bridge. But the consternation of the 
soldiers of the tower, who either fled or deserted, disappointed 
his hopes, and betrayed his person into the most imminent 
danger. At the head of one thousand horse, the Roman gen- 
eral sallied from the Fiaminian gate to mark the ground of 
an advantageous position, and to survey the camp of the Bar- 
barians ; but while he still believed them on the other side of 
the Tyber, he was suddenly encompassed and assaulted by 
their numerous squadrons. The fate of Italy depended on 
his life ; and the deserters pointed to the conspicuous horse 
a bay,^* with a white face, which he rode on that memorabU 
day. "Aim at the bay horse," was the universal cry 
Every bow was bent, eveiy javelin was directed, against tha» 
fatal object, and the command was repeated and ^obeyed by 
thousands who were ignorant of its real motive, ^e boldei 
Barbarians advanced to the more honorable combat of sword& 
and spears ; and the praise of an enemy has graced the hh 
of Visandus, the standard-bearer,^' who maintained his fore- 
most station, till he was pierced with thirteen wounds, perhaps 
by the hand of Belisarius himself. The Roman general was 
strong, active, and dexterous; on every side he discharged 
his weighty and mortal strokes: his faithful guards imitated 

^* A horse of a bay or red color was styled <p&\tos by the Greeksi 
lal m by the Barbarians, and spadix by the Romans. Honesti spadi- 
COS, says Virgil, (Georgic. L iii. 72, with the Observations of Martia 
and Heyne.) LnaSl^^ or Paiovy signifies a branch of the palm-tre€^ 
whose name, <poivi^^ is synonymous to red, (Aulus Gellius, ii 26.) 

^' I interpret 0av6a\apioSf not as a proper, name, but an office, stand* 
ard-bearer, irom banduniy ^vexillum,) a Barlmric word adopted by thu 
Qreeks and Romans, (Paul Diacoa Lie 20, p. 760. Grot. Nomina 
'" " PL 575. Ducange, Gloss. Latin, torn. I p. 589, 540.) 
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his valor, and defended his person ; and the Gk>thB, iifler the 
loss of a thousand men, fled before « the arms of a hero. 
They were rashly pursued to their camp ; and the Romans, 
oppressed by multitudes, made a gradual, and at length a 
precipitate retreat to the gates of the city : the gates were shut 
against the fugitives ; and the public terror was increased, by 
the report that Belisarius was slain. His countenance wa» 
Indeed disfigured by sweat, dust, and blood ; his voice was 
hoarse, his strength was almost exhausted; but his unron- 
<]uerable spirit still remained; he imparted that spirit to his 
desponding companions ; and their last desperate charge was 
felt by the flying Barbarians, as if a new army, vigorous and 
entire, had been poured from the city. The Flaminian gate 
was thrown open to a real triumph ; but it was not before 
Behsarius had visited every post, and provided for the public 
safety, that he could be persuaded, by his wife and friends, to 
taste the needful refreshments of food and sleep. In the 
more improved state of the art of war, a general is seldom 
required, or even permitted to display the personal prowess 
of a soldier ; and the example of Belisarius may be added to 
the rare examples of Henry IV., of Pyrrhus, and of Alex- 
ander. 

After this first and unsuccessful trial of their enemies, the 
whole army of the Goths passed the Tyber, and formed the 
siege of the dty, which continued above a year, till their final 
departure. Whatever ^cy may conceive, the severe com- 
pass of the geographer defines the circumference of Rome 
within a line of twelve miles and three hundred and forty- 
five paces; and that circumference, except in the Vatican, 
has invariably been the same from the triumph of Aurelian 
to the peaceful but obscure reign of the modem popes."*^ 

** M. D'Anville has given, in the Memoirs of the Academy for the 
year IVSS, (tom. xxx. p. 198—^286,) a plan of Rome on a smaller 
scale, but far more accurate than that which he had delineated m 
1788 for Rollin's history. Experience had improved his knowledge 
and instead of Rossi's topography, he used the new and excellent 
map .of Nolll Plin/s ola measure of thirteen must be reduced to 
eight miles. It is easier to alter a text, than tc remove hills or build- 
Ings.* 



* Coic^pare Gihhon, ch. xi. note 43, and xxxi. 67, and ch. Ixxi "It if 

ite clear," obaerves Sir J. Hobboase, "that all these measarements 

r, (in the first and second it is 21, in the text 12 and 345 paces, in the 

lOO yet it is eqaally clear that the historian avers that they are all tlit 



■ner 
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But iu uLe day of her greatness, the space within her vaBi 
was crowded with habitations and inhabitants ; and the popu- 
lous suburbs, that stretched along the public roads, were 
darted like so many rays from one common centre. Advei^ 
Bity swept away these extraneous ornaments, and left naked 
and desolate a considerable part even of the seven hiils. ' Yet 
Rome in its present state could send into the field about ihirty 
thousand m^es of a military age ; ** and, notwithstanding the 
want of discipline and exercise, the &r greater part, inured 
to the hardships of poverty, might be capable of beating arms 
for the defence of their country and religion. The prudence 
of Belisarius did not neglect diis important resource. Hn 
soldiers were relieved by the zeal and diligence of the peo- 
ple, who watched while they slept, and labored while they 
reposed: he accepted the voluntary service of the bravest 
and most indigent of the Roman youth ; and the companies 
of townsmen sometimes represented, in a vacant post^ the 
presence of the troops which had been drawn away to more 
essential duties. But his just confidence was placed in the 
veterans who had fought under his banner in the Persian and 
African wars ; and although that gallant band was reduced to 
five thousand men, he undertook, with such contemptible 
numbers, to defend a circle of twelve miles, against an army 
of one hundred and fifty thousand Barbarians. In the walls 
of Rome, which Belisarius constructed or restored, the ma- 
terials of ancient architecture may be discerned ; ^* and the 
whole fortification was completed, except in a chasm still ex- 
tant between the Pincian and Flaminian gates, which the pre- 
judices of the Goths and Romans left under the eflS^ctual guard 
*sf St Peter the apostle."* 

The battlements or bastions were shaped in sharp angles 

** In the year 1709, Labat (Yoyages en Italle, torn, iii p. 218) reek* 
oned 188,668 Christian souls, besides 8000 or 10,000 Jews — ^without 
souls ? In the year 1763, the numbers exceeded 160,000. 

^* The accurate eye of Nardini (Roma Antica, L i a viiL p. 81) 
•ould distinguish the tumultuarie opere di Belisario. 

*° The fissure and leaning in tne upper part of the wall, whidi 
Procopius observed, (Goth. L i. c. 13,) is visible to the present hofur, 
(Donat. Roma Vetus, 1. L c. 17, p. 63, 64.) 

■ame." The present extent 12}. nearly agrees with the second staiemenl 
of Gibbon. Sir J. Hobhouse also observes that the walls were enlarged hf 
Constantine ; bat there car be no doubt that the circuit has been wa mm 
•hanged. lUast of Ch. Harold, p. 180.— M. 



a ditcli, broad and deep, protected the fooi of the rampart ; 
and the archers on the rampart were assisted by military 
engines ; the balistri, a powerful cross-bow, which darted short 
but massy arrows ; the onagri, or wild asses, which, on the 
principle of a sling, threw stones and bullets of an enormous 
size.*^ A chain was drawn across the Tyber; the arches of 
the aqueducts were made impervious, and the mole or sepul 
dire of Hadrian ^ was converted, for the first time, to tli9 
uses of a citadel. That venerable structure, which contained 
the ashes of the Antonines, was a circular turret rising from 
& quadrangular basis ; it was covered with the white marble 
of Pares, and decorated by tiie statues of gods and heroes ; 
and the lover of the arts must read with a sigh, that the works 
of Praxiteles or Lysippus were torn from their lofty pedestals, 
and hurled into the ditch on the heads of the besiegers.** lb 
each of his lieutenants Belisarius assigned the defence of a 
gate, with the wise and peremptory instruction, that, whatever 
might be the alarm, they should steadily adhere to their 
respective posts, and trust their general for the safety of 
Rome. The formidable host of the Goths was insufficient to 
embrace the ample measure of the city, of the fourteen 

fates, seven only were invested from the Proenestine to the 
laminian way ; and Vitiges divided his troops into six camps, 
each of which was fortified with a ditch and rampart. On 

*^ lipsiuB (Opp torn, ill Poliorcet, L iu.) was ignorant of this dear 
and conspicuous passage of Procopius, (Qoth. L i a. 21.) The en« 
sine was namied Svaypos the wild ass, a caldtrando, (Hea Steph. 
Thesaur. linguae Gr»c. torn, il p. 1940, 1341, torn. iii. p. 8*77.) I hava 
seen an ingenious model, contrived and executed by General Melville, 
which imitates or surpasses the art of antiquity. 

"' The description of this mausoleum, or mole, in Procopius, (L i. 
e. 25,) is the first and best. The height above the walls axeSoi^ n ts 
Xidov 0o\hv, On KollTs great jdan, the sides measure 260 English 
feet* 

^ Praxiteles excelled in Fauns, and that of Athens was his own 
masterpiece. Rotoe now contains about thirty of the same character. 
When the ditch of St Angelo was cleansed under Urban VIIL, the 
workmen found the sleeping Faun of the Barberini palace ; but a leg, 
a thigh, and the right arm, had been l»'oken from that beautiful 
vtatue, (Winkelman, Hist, de TArt, tom. il p. 62, 53, torn iil p. 265.) 



* Donatns and Nardini suppose that Hadrian's tomb was fortiftid by 
flonorius; it was onited to the wall by men of old, (iraXatol ivdponrot, f lo- 
6op ID loc.) Gibbon has mistaken the breadth for the height above dM 
waUs Hoohoase, Illaet of Childe Harold, p. 302. — M. 
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the Tuscan side of the river, a seveDth encampment 
formed in the field or circus of the Vatican, for the important 
purpose of commanding the Milvian bridge and the course of 
the Tyber ; but they approached with devotion the adjacent 
church of St Peter ; and the threshold of the holy apostles 
was respected during the siege by a Christian enemy, in the 
ages of victory, as often as the senate decreed some distant 
conquest, the consul denounced hostilities, by unbarring, in 
Bolenm pomp, the gates of the temple of Janus."* Domestso 
war now rendered the admonition superfluous, and the cere* 
mony was superseded by the establishment of a new religion. 
But the brazen temple of Janus was left standing in the forum ; 
of a size sufficient only to contain the statue of the god, five 
cubits in height, of a human form, but with two faces directed 
to the east and west The double gates were likewise of brass ; 
and a fruitless effort to turn them on their rusty hinges revealed 
the scandalous secret that some Romans were still attached to 
the superstition of their ancestors. 

Eighteen days were employed by the besiegers, to provide 
all the instruments of attack which antiquity had invented* 
Fascines were prepared to fill the ditches, scaling-ladders to 
ascend the walls. The largest trees of the foreat supplied 
the timbers of four battering-rams : their heads were armed 
with iron ; they were suspended by ropes, and each of them 
was worked by the labor of fifty men. The lofty wooden 
turrets moved on wheels or rollers, and formed a spacious 
platform of the level of the rampart On the morning of the 
nineteenth day, a general attack was made from the Praenes- 
tine gate to the Vatican : seven Gothic columns, with their 
military engines, advanced to the assault ; and the Romans, 
who lined me ramparts, listened with doubt and anxiety to the 
cheerful assurances of their commander. As soon as the 
enemy approached the ditch, Belisarius himself drew the first 
arrow ; and such was his strength and dexterity, that he trans- 
fixed the foremost of the Barbarian leaders. 

A shout of applause and victory was reechoed along the 
walL He drew a second arrow, and the stroke was followed 

- - - -* 

** ProcopiuB has given the best description of the temple of Janiia^ 
a natioikal deity of Latium, (Heyne, Ezcurs. v. ad L vil JSnoid) It 



OQce a gate in the primitive city of Romulud and Numa, (Nar- 
iini, p. 18, 266, 829.) Virgil has described the ancient rite like a 
|K>et and an antiquarian. 
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with ihe same success and the same acclamation. The Roman 
general then gave the word, that the archers should aim at the 
teams of oxen; they were instantly covered with mortal 
wounds; the towers which they drew remained useless and 
immovable, and a single moment disconcerted the lahorious 
rejects of the king of the Goths. After this disappointment, 
Vitiges still continued, or feigned to continue, the assault of 
the Salarian gate, that he might divert the attention of his 
adversary, while his principal forces more strenuously attacked 
the Prsenestine gate and the sepulchre of Hadrian, at the dis- 
tance of three miles from each other. Near the former, the 
double walls of the Vivarium*' were low. or broken ; the 
fortifications of the latter were feebly guarded : the vigor of 
the Goths was excited by the hope of victory and spoil ; and 
if a single post had given way, the Romans, and Rome itself, 
were irrecoverably lost. This perilous day was the most 
glorious in the life of Belisarius. Amidst tumult and dismay, 
the whole plan of the attack and defence was distinctly pres- 
ent to his mind ; he observed the changes of each instant, 
weighed every possible advantage, transported his person to 
the scenes of danger, and communicated his spirit in calm 
and decisive orders. The contest was fiercely maintained 
from the morning to the evening ; the Goths were repulsed 
on all sides ; and each Roman might boast that he had van- 
quished thirty Barbarians, if the strange disproportion of 
numbers were not counterbalanced by the merit of one man. 
Thirty thousand Goths, according to the confession of their 
own chiefs, perished in this bloody action ; and the multitude 
of the wounded was equal to that of the slain. When they 
advanced to the assault, their close disorder suffered not a 
javelin to fall without effect ; and as they retired, the populace 
of the city joined the pursuit, and slaughtered, with impunity, 
the backs of their flying enemies. Belisarius instantly sallied 
from the gates ; and while the soldiers chanted his name and 
victory, the hostile engines of war were reduced to ashes. 
6uch was the loss and consternation of the Goths, that, from 
this day, the siege of Rome degenerated into a tedious and 
mdolent blockade; and they were incessantly harassed by 
Uie Roman general, who, in frequent skirmishes, destroyed 



•• Vivarium was an angle Id the new wall enclosed for wild bea§ii^ 
CProcopius, 'Joth. L i. c 23.) The spot is still visible in Nardiai 
(i IT. t. \ p. 169, 160,) and Nolli's great plan of Rome. 
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abov6 ^we thousand of their bravest troops. Their cavalrjp 
was unpractised in the use of .he bo\i ; their archers served 
on foot ; and this divided force was incapable of contending 
with their adversaries, whose lances and arrows, at a distance, 
or at hand, were aUke formidable. The consummate skill of 
Belisarius embraced the favorable opportunities; and «a 1m 
chose the ground and the moment, as* he pressed the chargt 
or sounded the retreat,** the squadrons which he detached 
were seldom unsuccessful. These partial advantages diffused 
an impatient ardor among the soldiers and people, who began 
to feel the hardships of a siege, and to disregard the dangers 
of a general engagement Each plebeian conceived hiomelf 
to be a hero, and the infantry, who, since the decay of disci- 
pline, were rejected from the line of battle, aspired to tha 
ancient honors of the Roman legion. Belisarius praised th«| 
spirit of his troop, condemned Uieir presumption, yielded to 
their clamors, and prepared the remedies of a defeat, the posr 
sibility of which he alone had courage to suspect In the^ 
quarter of the Vatican, the Romans prevailed; and if the 
irreparable moments had not been wasted in the pillage of 
the camp, they might have occupied the Milvian bridge, and 
charged in the rear of the Gothic host On the other side of 
the Tyber, Belisarius advanced from the Pinqan and Salarian 
gates. But his army, four thousand soldiers perhaps, was 
lost in a spacious plain ; they were encompassed and oppressed 
by fresh multitudes, who continually relieved the broken ranks 
of the Barbarians. The valiant leaders of the in&ntry were 
unskilled to conquer ; they died : the retreat (a hasty retreat) 
was covered by the prudence of the general, and the victoza 
started back with afinght firom the fermidable aspect of am 
armed rampart The reputation of Belisarius was unsullied 
by a defeat ; and the vain confidence of the Goths was not leaa 
serviceable to his designs than the repentance and modesty of 
the Roman troops. 

From the moment that Belisarius had determined to sustain 
a siege, his assiduous care provided Rome against the danger 
of famine, more dreadful than the Gothic arms. An oxtnic 

** For the Roman trumpet, and its various notes, oonsclt lipsiui 
de Militift Romany (0pp. tom. iil L iv. Dialog, x. p. 125 — 139.) A 
mode of distinguishing the charge by the horse-trumpet of doUd braaa, 
and the retreat by the foot-trumpet of leather and light wood, WM 
recommended by Procopius, and adopted bj Belisarius. (Otftk J •> 
•lSS.) 
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ordinary supply of com was imported from Sicily : the hsa^ 
vests of Campania and Tuscany were forcibly swept lot the 
use of the city ; and the rights of private property were in- 
fringed by the strong plea of the public safety. It might easily 
be foreseen that the enemy would intercept the aqueducts ; 
and the elation of the water-mUls was the first inconve 
nienoe, which was speedily removed by mooring large vessels, 
and fixing mill-stones in the current of the river. The stream 
was soon embarrassed by the trunks of trees, and polluted 
with dead bodies ; yet so effectual were the precautions of 
the Roman general, that the waters of the Tyber still con- 
tinued to give motion to the mills and drink to the inhabitants : 
the more distant quarters were supplied from domestic wells ; 
and a besieged city might support, without impatience, the 
privation of her public baths. A large portion of Rome, 
from the Praenestine ^ate to the church of St Paul, was never 
invested by the Goths ; their excursions were restrained by 
the activity of the Moorish troops: the navigation of the 
Tyber, and the Latin, Appian, and Ostian ways, were left 
ftoQ and unmolested for the introduction of corn and cattie, 
or the retreat of the inhabitants, who sought refuge in Cam- 
pania or Sicily. Anxious to relieve himself from a useless 
and devouring multitude, Belisarius issued his peremptory 
orders for the instant departure of the women, the children, 
and slaves ; required his soldiers to dismiss their male and 
female attendants, and regulated their allowance that one 
moiety should be given in provisions, and the other in money. 
His foresight was justified by the increase of the public dis- 
tress, as soon as the Goths had occupied two important post* 
in the neighborhood of Ronie. By the loss of the port, or, as 
it is now called, the city of Porto, he was deprived of the 
country on the right of the Tyber, and the best communica- 
tion with the sea ; and he reflected, with grief and anger, that 
three hundred men, could he have spared such a feeble band, 
might have defended its impregnable works. Seven miles 
from the capital, between the Appian and the Latin ways, two 
principal aqueducts crossing, and again crossing each other, 
eojdosed within their solid and lofty arches a fortified space,** 

^ Prooopius (Goth. L il c. 8) has forgot to name these aqueducts -. 
■or can sudi a double intersection, at such a distance from Kome, be 
dearly ascertained from the writings of Frontinus, Fabretti, and 
BB€hinard, de Aquis and de Agro Romano, or from the local maps 
•f Lameti and Oingolam. Seven ar eight miles from the city, (00 
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where Vitiges established a camp of seven thonsand QaSm 
to intercept the convoy of Sicily and Campania. Th« 
lipranaries of Rome were insensibly exhausted, the adjaoent 
country had been wasted with fire and sword ; such scanfy 
supplies as might yet be obtained by hasty excursions were 
the reward of valor, and the purchase of wealth : ihe foraffe 
of the horses, and the bread of the soldiers, never fiiileg: 
but in the last months of the siege, the people were exposed to 
the miseries of scarcity, unwholesome food,** and conta|^us 
disorders. Belisarius saw and pitied their sufferings ; but he 
had foreseen, and he watched the decay of their loyalty, and 
the progress of their discontent Adversity had awuLened 
the Romans from the dreams of grandeur and freedom, and 
taught them the humiliating lesson, that it was of small mo- 
ment to their real happiness, whether the name of thdr 
master was derived from the Gk>thic or the Latin lansoage. 
The lieutenant of Justinian listened to their just commainta, 
but he rejected with disdain the idea of flight or capitulation ; 
repressed their clamorous impatience for battle; amused 
them with the prospect of a sure and speedy relief; and 
secured himself and the city from the effects of their de- 
spair or treachery. Twice in each month he changed the 
station of the officers to whom the custody of the gates was 
committed : the various precautions of patroles, watch words, 
lights, and music, were repeatedly employed to discover 
whatever passed on the ramparts ; out-guards were posted 
beyond the ditch, and the trusty vigilance of dogs supplied 
the more doubtful fidelity of mankind. A letter was inter- 
cepted, which assured the king of the Goths that the Asi- 
narian gate, adjoining to the Lateran church, should be 
secretly opened to his troops. On the proof or suspicion of 
treason, several senators were banished, and the pope Svl- 
verius was summoned to attend the representative of nis 
sovereign, at his head-quarters in the Pincian palace." The 
ecclesiastics, who followed their bishop, were detained in the 

gtadia,) on the road to Albano, between the Latin and Appian wayt^ 
I discern the remains of an aqueduct, (probably the Septimian,) asenet 
(680 PBces) of arches twenty-five feet nigh, (vxf/nXu ii ay^v). 

** They made sausages (dWSvras) of mule's fiesh ; unwholesome, if 
Oie animals had died of the plague. Otherwise, the famous Bologna 
Manages are said to be made of ass flesh, (Voyages de Labat, torn, ji 

* The name of the palace, the hill, and the adjoining gate, were til 
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fint or second apartment,** and he alone was admitted to the 
preaenoe of Belisariiis. The conqueror of Rome and Oar* 
^age was modestly seated at the feet of Antonina, who 
reclined on a stately coach : the general was silent, but the 
voice of reproach and menace issued from the mouth of his 
imperious wife. Accused by credible witnesses, and the 
evidence of his own subscription, the successor of St Peter 
was despoiled of his pontifical ornaments, clad in the mean 
habit of a monk, and embarked, without delay, for a distant 
exile in the East* At the emperor's command, the clergy 
of Rome proceeded to the choice of a new bishop ; and after 
a solemn invocation of the Holy Ghost, elected the deacon 
Vigilius, who had purchased the papal throne by a bribe of 
two hundred pounds of gold. The profit, and consequently 
the guut, of this simony, was imputed to Belisarius : but the 
hero obeyed the orders of his wife ; Antonina served the pas- 
sions of the empress ; and Theodora lavished her treasures, in 
the vain hope of obtaining a pontiff hostile or indifferent to 
the council of Chaicedon.*^ 

The epistle of Belisarius to the emperor announced his 
victory, his danger, and his resolution. "• According to your 
commands, we have entered the dominions of the Goths, and 
reduced to your obedience Sicily, Campania, and the city of 
Rome ; but the loss of these conquests will be more disgrace- 
fill than their acquisition was glorious. Hitherto we have sue- 
eessfuliy fought against the multitudes of the Barbarians, but 
their multitudes may finally prevail.* Victory is the gift of 

derived firom the senator PiDcius. Some recent vestiges of temples 
and churches are now smoothed in the garden of the Minims of the 
Trinita del Monte, (Nardini, 1. iy. c. 7, p. 196. Eschinard, p. 209, 210, 
the old plan of Bui&lino, and the great plan of Nolll) Belisarius had 
fixed his station between the Pindan and Saktrian gates, (Procop. 
Goth. Lie 15.) 

** From the mention of the primum et secundum velum, it should 
■eem that Belisarius, even in a siege, represented the emperor, and 
maintained the proud ceremonial of the Byzantine palace. 

'* Of this act of sacrilege, Procopius (Goth. L I c. 25) is a dry and 
Aloctant witness. The narratives of Liberatus (Breviarium, c 22) 
and Anastasius (de Vit Pont p. 39) are characteristic, but passion- 
ate. Hear the execrations of Cardinal Baronius, (A. D. 536, ^o. 123. 
A. D. 638, No. 4 — 20 :) portentum, facinus omni execratione dignum. 

lr« Beau, as a good CatboHc, makes the Pope the victim of a dark 
anrtgoe. Lord Mahon^ (p. 225,) with whom I concur, axv'**^ ap 
a.— M. 
VOL. l\. — II 
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XVoyidenoe, but the reputation of kings and generals dependi 
on the success or the railure of their designs. Permit me to 
speak with freedom : if you wish that we should live, send us 
subsistence; if you desire that we should conquer, send us 
arms, horses, and men. The Romans have reoeived us as 
friends and deliverers: but in our present distress, they frill 
be either betrayed by their oonfidenoe, or we shall be 
oppressed by their treachery and hatred. For myself my 
life is consecrated to your service: it is yours to reflect^ 
whether my death in thb situation will contribute to the glory 
and prosperity of your reign." Perhapa that reign would 
have been equally prosperous if the peacefril master of the 
East had abstained from the conquest of Africa and Italy: 
but as Justinian was ambitious of frime, he made some efforts 
(they were feeble and languid) to support and rescue his vic- 
torious general. A reinforcement of sixteen hundred Sola* 
vonians and Huns was led by Martin and Valerian ; and m 
they reposed during the winter season in the harbon of 
Greece, the strength of the men and horses was not impaired 
by the fatigues of a sea-voyage ; and they distinguished their 
valor in the first sally against the besiegers. About the time 
oi the summer solstice; Euthalius landed at Terradna with 
large sums of money for the payment of the troops: he 
cautiously proceeded along the Appian way, and this convoy 
entered Rome through the gate Capena,** while BeliimuB, 
on the other side, diverted the attention of the Gothic by a 
vigorous and successful skirmish. These seasonable aids, 
the use and reputation of which were dexterously managed 
by the Roman general, revived the courage, or at lemt the 
hopes, of the soldiers and people. The historian Procopius 
was despatched with an important commission to collect the 
troops and provisions which Campania could frimish, or 
Constantinople had sent ; and the secretary of Belisarius w« 
soon followed by Antonina herself^*' who boldly traversed tbf 
posts of the enemy, and returned with the Oriental snooom 
to the relief of her husband and the besieged city. A flee^ 

*' The old Capena was removed by Aurelian to, or near, th» mod 
em gate of St Sebastian, (see Nolli's plan.) That memrrsble spo'k 
has been conRecrat«<l by the Egerian g^ove, the memory oi Nitma, tik 
mnphal arches, the sepulchres of the Scipios, Metelli, Sti. 

*' The expression of Procopius has an invidious cast — r«>ir» ht t9§ 
i€0aXo9i riiv a^iai iv^iivo^ivnp «af«3«««rv, (Goth. L IL C. ^) Yet Im ii 

■peaking of a womaa 
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of three tliousaod Isaorians cast anchor in the Bay of NapIeS; 
and afterwards at Ostia. Above two thousand horse, of 
whom a part were Thracians, landed at Tarentum; and, 
after the junction of five hundred soldiers of Campania, and 
SL train of wagons laden with wine and. flour, they directed 
their march on the Appian Way, from Capua to the neighbor- 
hood of Rome. The forces that arrived by land and se9 
were united at the mouth of the Tyber. Antonina convened 
a council of war : it was resolved to surmount, with sails and 
oars, the adverse stream of the river; and the Goths were 
apprehensive of disturbing, by any rash hostilities, the nego* 
tiation to which Belisarius had craftily listened. They cred- 
ttloi^sly believed that they saw no more than the vanguard 
€i a fleet and army, whidi already covered the Ionian Sea 
and the plains of Campania ; and the illusion was supported 
by the naughty language of the Roman general, when he 
gave audience to the ambassadors of Vitiges. After a spe- 
cious discourse to vindicate the justice of his cause, they 
declared, that, for the sake of peace, they were disposed to 
renounce the possession of SicUy. "The emperor is not 
less generous," replied his lieutenant, with a disdainful smile, 
*^in return for a gift which you no longer possess: he pre- 
sents you with an ancient province of the empire : he resigns 
to the Goths the sovereignty of the British island.'' Belisarius 
rejected with equal firomess and contempt the o£fer of a 
tribute ; but he allowed the Grothic ambassadors to seek their 
&te from the mouth of Justinian himself; and consented, with 
seeming reluctance, to a truce oi three months, from the 
winter solstice to the equinox of spring. Prudence might not 
safely trust either the oaths or hostages of the Barbarians, and 
the conscious superiority of the Roman chief was expressed 
in the distribution of his troops. As soon as fear or hunger 
compelled the Goths to evacuate Alba, Porto, and Centum- 
pelUe, their place was instantly supplied; the garrisons of 
KTarni, Spoleto, and Perusia, were reinforced, and the seven 
campA of the besiegers were gradually encompassed with the 
calamities of a siege. The prayers and pilgrimage of Datius, 
bishop of Milan, were not without effect ; and he obtained one 
thousand Tbracians and Isaurians, to assist the revolt of Ligu 
ria against her Arian tyrant At the same time, John the 
Sanguinary,** the nephew of Vitalian, was detached with two 

** AnastaaiuB (p. 40) has preserved this epithet of SanffwnaHn^ 
wUdi might do honor to a tiger. 
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thousand chosen horse, first to Alba, on the Fucine Lake, and 
afterwards to the frontiers of Picenum, on the Hadriatic Sea. 
"In that province," said Beiisarius, **the Goths have de- 
})06ited their families and treasures, without a guard or th<i 
suspicion of danger. Doubtless they will violate the truce : 
let them feel your presence, before they hear of your motions. 
8pare the Italians; suffer not any fortified places to remain 
hostile in your rear ;. and faithfully reserve the spoil for an 
equal and common partition. It would not be reasonable,'' 
he added with a laugh, '^ that whilst we are toiling to the 
destruction of the drones, our more fortunate brethren should 
rifle and enjoy the honey." 

; The whole nation of Uie Ostrogoths had been assembled for 
the attack, and was almost entirely consumed in the siege of 
Rome. If any credit be due to an intelligent spectator, one 
third at least of their enormous host was destroyed, in frequent 
and bloody combats under the walls of the city. The bad 
&aie and pernicious qualities of the summer air might already 
oe imputed to the decay of agriculture and population ; and 
Uie evils of £simine and pestilence were aggravated by their 
pw«> licentiousness, and the unfriendly disposition of the coun- 
try. While Vitiges struggled with his fortune, while he hes- 
itated between shame and ruin, his retreat was hastened by 
domestic alarms. The king of the QoUis was informed by 
trembling messengers, that John the Sanguinary spread the 
devastations of war fivom the Apennine to tiie Hadriatic ; that 
the rich spmls and innumerable captives of Picenum were 
lodged in the fortifications of Rimini ; and that this formidable 
^ief had defeated his unde, insulted his capital, and seduced, 
by secret correspondence, the fidelity of his wife, the imperi- 
ous daughter of Amalasontha. Yet, before he retired, Vitiges 
made a last effort, either to storm or to surprise the city. A 
secret passage was discovered in one of the aqueducts ; two 
citizens of the Vatican were tempted by bribes to intoxicate 
t)ie guards of the Aurelian gate ; an attack was meditated on 
the walls beyond the Tyber, in a place which was not fortified 
with towers ; and the Barbarians advanced, with torches and 
jiealing-ladders, to ihe assault of the Pincian gate. But every 
attempt was defeated by the intrepid vigilance of Belisarius 
and his band of veterans, who, in the most perilous moments, 
did not r^ret the absence of their companions ; and the Goths, 
alike destitute of hope and subsistence, clamorously urged 
tb^r departure before tha *tVL6Q should expire, and the Roman 
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CAYaliy should again be united. One year and nine days after 
the oommenoement of the siege, an army, so lately strong and 
triumphant, burnt their tents, and tumultuously repassed the 
Milvian bridge. They repassed not with impunity: their 
thTonging multitudes, oppressed in a narrow passage, were 
di^ven headlong into the Tyber, by their own fears and the 
pursuit of the enemy ; and the Roman general, sallying from 
the Pindan gate, infected a severe and disgraceful wound on 
thdr retreat The slow length of a sickly and desponding 
host was heavily dragged along the Flaminian way; from 
whence the Barbarians were sometimes compelled to deviate, 
lest they should encounter the hostile garrisons that guarded 
the high road to Rimini and Ravenna. Yet so powerful was 
this flying army, that Yitiges spared ten thousand men for the 
defence of the cities which he was most solicitous to preserve, 
and detached his nephew Uraias, with an adequate force, for 
the chastisement of rebellious Milan. At the head of his 
principal army, he besieged Rimini, only thirty-three miles 
distant from the Gothic capital. A feeble rampart, and a 
shallow ditch, were maintained by the skill and valor of John 
the Sanguinary, who shared the danger and fatigue of the 
meanest soldier, and emulated, on a theatre less illustrious, 
the military virtues of his great commander. The towers and 
battering-engines of the Barbarians were rendered useless; 
their attacks were repulsed ; and the tedious blockade, which 
reduced the garrison to the last extremity of hunger, afforded 
time for the union and march of the Roman forces. A fleet, 
which had surprised Ancona, sailed along the coast of the 
Hadriatic, to the relief of the besieged city. The eunuch 
Narses landed in Picenum with two thousand Heruli and five 
thousand of the bravest troops of the East The rock of the 
Apennine was forced; ten thousand veterans moved round 
the foot of the mountains, under the command of Belisarius 
hinisef; and a new army, whose encampment blazed with 
innumerable lights, appeared to advance along the FlaminiaE 
way. Overwhelmed with astonishment and despair, the Goths 
abandoned the siege of Rimini, their tents, their standards, and 
iheir leaders ; and Yitiges, who gave or followed the example 
of flight, never halted till he found a shelter within the walls 
and morasses of Ravenna. 

To these walls, and to some fortresses destitute of any 
mutual support, the Gothfc monarchy was now reduced. The 
ppoi'inoes of Italy had embraced the party of the emperor ■ 
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and his anii}^, gradaaliy recruited to the number of twentj^ 
thousand men, must have achieved an easy and rapid con- 

Suest, if their invincible powers had not been weakened by 
ie discord of the Roman chiefs. Before the end of the siege, 
Hn act of blood, ambiguous and indiscreet, sullied the fair 
fiune of Belisarius. Presidius, a loyal Italian, as he fled from 
Ravenna to Rome, was rudely stopped by Constantine, the 
military governor of Spoleto, and despoiled, even in a church, 
of two daggers richly inlaid with gold and precious stones. 
As soon as the public danger had subsided, Presidius com- 
plained of the loss and injury : his complaint was heard, but 
the order of restitution was disobeyed by the pride and avarice 
of the offender. Exasperated by the delay, Presidius boldly 
arrested the general's horse as he passed through the forum ; 
and, with the spirit of a citizen, demanded the common 
benefit of the Roman laws. The honor of Belisarius was 
engaged; he summoned a council; claimed the obedience 
of his subordinate officer ; and was provoked, by an insolent 
reply, to call hastily for the presence of his guards. Con- 
stentine, viewing their entrance as the signal of death, drew 
his sword, and rushed on the genera], who nimbly eluded the 
stroke, and was protected by his friends ; while the desperate 
assassin was disarmed, dragged into a neighboring chamber, 
and executed, or rather murdered, by the guards, at the 
9#bitrary command of Belisarius.'* In this hasty act pf vio- 
lence, the guilt of Constantine was no longer remembered; 
^he despair and death of that valiant officer were secretly im- 
puted to the revenge of Antonina ; and each of his colleagues, 
conscious of the same rapine, was apprehensive of the same 
fate. The fear of a common enemy suspended the effects of 
their envy and discontent ; but in the confidence of approach- 
ing victory, they instigated a powerful rival to oppose the 
conqueror of Rome and Africa. From the domestic service 
of the palace, and the administration of the private revenue, 
Narsos the eunuch was suddenly exalted to the head of an 
army ; and the spirit of a hero, who aftierwards equalled the 

^-^— — ^^^— --■■■--■■ — - I , I i j. ■ 

** This transaction is related in the public history (Goth. L ii c. 8) 
with candor or caution ; in the Anecdotes (c. 7) with malevolence or 
fireedom ; but Marcellinus, or rather his continuator, (in Chron.,) casta 
a shade of premeditated assassination over the death of Constantino. 
He had performed good service at Rome and Spoleto, (Procop. Goth. 
L L c. 1, 14;) bat i^lemannus confounds him with a Constantianuf 
Rtabali. 
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merit and glory ^f Belisarius, served only to perplex the oper-* 
atioQs of the Goiiic war. To his prudent counsels, the relief 
of Rimini was ascribed by the leaders of the discontented &o 
tion, who exhorted Narses to assume an independent and 
separate command. The epistle of Justinian had indeed 
enjoined his obedience to the general ; but the dangerous ex- 
ception, "as far as may be advantageous to the public ser- 
vice,^ reserved some freedom of judgment to the discreet 
&vorite, who had so lately departed from the sacred and 
familiar conversation of his sovereign. In the exercise of 
this doubtful right, the eunuch perpetually dissented from the 
opinions of Belisarius ; and, after yielding with reluctance to 
the siege of Urbino, he deserted his colleague in the night, and 
marched away to the conquest of the .^Emilian province. The 
fierce and formidable bands of the Heruli were attached to the 
person of Narses;" ten thousand Romans and confederates 
were persuaded to march under his banners ; every malecon- 
tent embraced the £ur opportunity of revenging his private or 
imaginary wrongs; and the remaining troops of ^lisarius 
were divided and dispersed from the garrisons of Sicily to the 
shores of the Hadriatic His skill and perseverance overcame 
every obstacle: UrUno was taken, the sieges of Fsesulse 
Orvieto, and Auximum, were undertaken and vigorously pros- 
ecuted ; and the eunuch Narses was at length recalled to the 
domestic cares of the palace. All dissensions were healed* 
and all opposition was subdued, by the temperate authority of 
the Roman general, to whom his enemies could not refuse 
their esteem; and Belisarius inculcated the salutary lesson, 
that the forces of the state should compose one body, and be 
animated by one souL But in the interval of discord, the 
Goths were permitted to breathe; an important season was 
lost, Milan was destroyed, and the northern provinces of Italy 
were afflicted by an inundation of the Franks. 

When Justinian first meditated the conquest of Italy, ho 
sent ambassadors to the kings of the Franks, and adjured them, 
by the common ties of alliance and religion, to join in the 
holy enterprise against the Arians. The Goths, as their want^ 



*' They refused to serve after his departure ; sold their captives uid 
rattle to the Goths; and swore never to fight against them. Proco]Mufl 
introduces a curious digression on the manners and adventures of tfaif 
mfondimng nation, a part of whom finally emigrated to ThiUe or 
Brandinavia. (Gkith. 1 il c 14, ^'«.) 
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were more Urgent, employed a more e£^iuil raode of yet^ 
zuasiou, and vainly strove, by the gift of lands and money, to 
purcliase the friendship, or at least the neutrality, of a light 
and perfidious nation.*^ But the arms of Belisarius, and the 
revolt of the Italians, had no sooner shaken the Gothic mon- 
archy, than Theodebert of Austrasia, the most powerful and 
warlike of the Merovingian kings, was persuaded to succoi 
their distress by an indirect and seasonable aid. Withoit 
expecting the consent of their sovereign, ten thousand Bur- 
gundians, his recent subjects, descended from the Alps, and 
joined the troops which Vitiges had sent to chastise the revolt 
of Milan. After an obstinate siege, the capital of Liguria was 
reduced by famine; but no capitulation could be obtained, 
except for the safe retreat of tiie Roman garrison. Datius, 
the orthodox bishop, who . had seduced his countrymen to 
rebellion *" and ruin, escaped to the luxury and honors of the 
Byzantine court ; •• but the clergy, perhaps the Arian clergy, 
were slaughtered at the foot of their own altars by the defend- 
ers of the Catholic faith. Three hundred thousand males 
were reported to be slain;"* the female sex, and the more 

C'ous spoil, was resigned to the Burgundians; and the 
es, or at least the walls, of Milan, were levelled with the 
ground. The Cloths, in their last moments, were revenged 
by the destruction of a city, second only to Rome in size and 
opulence, in the splendor of its buildings, or the numberof its 

'^ This national reproach of perfidy (Prooop. Goth. 1. il c. 26) ofifenda 
the ear of La Mothe le Vayer, (torn. viiL p. 163 — 166,) who criticizes, 
as if he had not read, the Greek historian. 

** Baronius applauds his treason, and justifies the Catholic bishopn 
— qui ne sub heretico principe degant omnem lapidem moveot-— (% 
useful caution. The more rational Muratorl (Annali d'ltalia, torn. v. 
p. 64) hints at the guilt of perjury, and blames at least the imprudenct 
of Datius. 

** St Datius was more successful against devils than agaiEst Bar- 
barians. He travelled with a numerons retinue, and occupied at Cor- 
inth a largo house. (Baronius, A D. 538, No. 89, A D. 539, Na 20.) 

*•• Mvpi&itf TpiaKovTOy (compare Procopius, Goth. 1, il c. 7, 21.) Yet 
fiudi population is incredible; and the second or tliird city of Italjr* 
need not repine if we only decimate the numbers of the present text 
Botli Milan and Genoa revived in less than thirty years, (Paul Diaoc ri 
de Gestis Laogobard L il c. 88.) 



* Procophis says distinctlj that Milan was die second city of the Wf ft 
Which dia Qihb(» suppose could oomoete with it, EaTenna or Naples) \» 
ka next page be calls it the 8acoiul.r— H. 
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uiliAbitaDts ; and Belisarias sympathized alone !n the fate of 
his deserted and devoted friends. Encouraged by this suo* 
eessfiil inroad, Theodebert himself, in the ensuing spring, 
invaded the plains of Italy with an army of one hundr^ 
thousand Barbarians.^'** The king, and some chosen follow* 
ers, were mounted on horseback, and armed with lances ; the 
infantry, without bows or spears, were satisfied with a shield, 
a sword, and a double-edged battle-axe, which, in their hands, 
beoaniB a deadly and unerring weapon. Italy trembled at the 
march of the Franks; and both the Gothic prince and the 
Roman general, alike ignorant of their designs, solicited, with 
hope and terror, the friendship of these dangerous allies. 
!nil he had secured the passage of the Po on the bridge of 
Pavia, the grandson of Glovis dissembled his intentions, which 
he at length declared, by assaulting, almost at the same 
instant, the hostile camps of the Romans and Goths. Instead 
of uniting their arms, they fled with equal precipitation ; and 
the fertile, though desolate provinces of Liguria and JSmilia, 
were abandoned to a licentious host of Barbarians, whose rage 
was not mitigated by any thoughts of settlement or conquest 
Among the cities whicii they ruined, Genoa, not yet con- 
structed of marble, is particularly enumerated ; and the deaths 
of thousands, according to the regular practice of war, appear 
to have excited less horror than some idolatrous sacrifices of 
women and children, which were performed with impunity in 
the camp of the most Christian king. If it were not a mel- 
ancholy truth, thai the first and most cruel sufferings must be 
the lot of the innocent and helpless, history might exult in the 
misery of the conquerors, who, in the midst of riches, were 
left destitute of bread or wine, reduced to drink the waters of 
the Po, and to feed on the flesh of distempered cattle. The 
dysentery swept away one third of their army ; and the clam- 
ors of his subjects, who were impatient to pass the Alps, 
disposed Theodebert to listen with respect to the mild exhor- 
tations of Belisarius. The memory of this inglorious and 
destructive warfare was perpetuated on the medals of Gaul ; 
and Justinian, without unsheathing his sword, assumed the 

'** Besides Prooopius, perhaps too Roman, see the Chronicles of 
Mariuv and MarceUinus, Jornandes, (in Success. Regn. in Muratorii 
torn. L Pl 241,) and Gregory of Tours, (L iii. c. 82, in torn, il of the 
Historians of France.) Qregory supposes a defeat of Belisarius, who^ 
ill Almoin, (de Gestis Frana L ii c. 23, in torn, iil p 69,) is slain by tbt 
Flanks. 
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fitle if oonqtieror of the Franks. The Merovingian prince 
was offended by the vanity of the emperor ; he affected to ])ity 
the fallen fortunes of the Goths ; and his insidious offer of a 
fbederal union was fortified by the promise or menace of de 
Moending from the Alps at the head of five hundred thousand 
men. His p^ims of conquest were boundless, and peihaps 
chimerical. The king d Austrasia threatened to chastise 
Justinian, and to march to the gates of Constantinople : ^^* he 
was overthrown and slain ^*' by a wild bull,**^ as he -hunted 
in the Belgic or German forests. 

As soon as Belisarius was delivered from his foreign acr 
domestic enemies, he seriously applied his forces to the final 
reduction of Italy. In the siege of Osimo, the general was 
nearly transpierced with an arrow, if the mortal stroke had 
not been intercepted by one of his guards, who lost, in that 
pious ofSce, the use of his hand. The Goths of Osimo,* four 
thousand warriors, with those of Faesulse and the Cottian Alps, 
were amoi^ the last who maintained their independence ; and 
their gallant resistance, whicli almost tired the patience, de- 
served the esteem, of the conqueror. His prudence refused to 
subscribe the safe conduct which they asked, to join their 
brethren of Ravenna ; but they saved, by an honorable capitu- 
lation, one moiety at least of their wealth, with the free alter- 
native of retiring peaceably to their estates, or enlisting to 
serve the emperor in his Persian wars. The multitudes which 
yet adhered to the standard of Vitiges &r surpassed the num- 
oer of the Roman troops; but neither prayers nor defiance, 
nor the extreme danger of his most faithM subjects, could 
tempt the Gothic king beyond the fortifications of Ravenna. 



'*' Agathias, 1. L p. 14, 15. Gould he have seduced or subdued the 
GepidiB or Lombaros of Pannonia, the Greek hiBtorian is confident that 
be must have be^i destroyed in Thiajce, 

**' The king pointed his spear — the bull overturned a tree on his 
Head — he expired the same day. Such is the story of Agathias ; but 
the original historians of France (torn, il p. 202, 408, 658, 667) impute 
his death to a fever. 

'^ Without losing myself in a labyrinth of species and names — ^the 
aurochs, urus, bisons, bubalus, bonasus, buf&lo, <&c., (Bufibn. Hist Nat. 
tom. xi, and Supplement, tom. iil vl,) it is certain, that in the sixth 
eentury a large wild species of horned cattle was hunted in the great 
Airepte of the Vo<^cs in Lorraine, and the Ardennes, (Greg. Tturoa 
L I » r 10, p. 369.) 

* Aaxunnm, p. 175. — If. 
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Tliese fortifications were, indeed, impregnable to the assanlti 
of art or violence ; and when Belisarius invested the capital, 
he was soon convinced that CEimine only could tame the stub- 
bom spirit of the Barbarians. The sea, the land, and the 
chann^ of the Po, were guarded by the vigilance of the Ro- 
man general ; and his morality extended the rights of war to 
the practice of poisoning the waters,^*' and secretly firing the 
granarieB*^ of a besieged city."' While he pressed the 
blockade of Ravenna, he was surprised by the arrival of Iwo 
ambassadors from Constantinople, with a treaty of peace, 
wludi Justinian had imprudently signed, without deigning to 
consult the author of his victory. By this disgraceful and 
precarious agreement, Italy and the Gothic treasure were 
divided, and the provinces beyond the Po were left with the 
Degal title to the successor of Theodoric. The ambassadors 
were eager to accomplish their salutary commission ; the 
captive Yitiges accepted, with transport, iLe unexpected offer 
of a crown ; honor was less prevalent among the Goths, than 
•he want and appetite of food ; and the Roman chiefe, who 
oaurmured at the continuance of the war, professed implicit 
Bubmission to the commands of the emperor. If Belisarius 
had possessed only the courage of a soldier, the laurel would 
have been snatched from his hand by timid and envious 
Qounsels ; but in this decisive moment, he resolved, with the 
magnanimity of a statesman, to sustain alone the danger and 
merit of generous disobedience. Each of his officers gave a 

^** In the siege of Anximiim, he first labored to demolish an old 
a<]^iiedQct, and then cast into the stream, 1. dead bodies; 2. mis- 
chievous herbs; and 8. quicklime, which is named (says Procopius, 
L ii c 27) rirtufos by the ancients ; by the moderns aaffsvros. Yet Doth 
words are used as synonymous in Galen, Dioscorides, and Lucian, 
(Hen. Steph Thesaur. Line. Graec tom. ill p. 748.) 

**' The Gk>ths suspected Mathasuintha as an accomplice in the mis- 
chief^ which perhaps was occasioned by accidental lightning. 

'^^ In strict philosophy, a limitation of the rights of war seems to 
imply nonsense and contradiction. Grotius himself is lost in an idle 
distinction between the jus naturas and the jus gentium, between 
poison and infection. He balances in one scale me passages of Hctnier 
(Odyss. A. 269, 4c.) and Floras, (L il c 20, No. 7, ult. ;) and in the 
other, the examples of Solon (Pausanias, L x. c. 87) and Belisarina 
See his great work De Jure Belli et Pads, (L iii. c. 4, s. 15, 16, 17, and 
in Barbeyrac's vereion, tom. il p. 267, Ac) Yet I can imderstand the 
Denefit and validity of an agreement, tacit or express, mutually to ab* 
ftain from certain modes of hostility. See the Amphiciyonic oath i|i 
iBachines, de falsi Legatione. 
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written opinion that the siege of Ravennr win impractieabi^ 
and hopeless : the general then rejected the u-eaty of partition, 
ftnd declared his own resolution of leading Vitiges in chains to 
lie feet of Justinian. The Goths retired with doubt and dis- 
may : this peremptory refusal deprived them of the only sig- 
nature which they could trust, and filled their minds with a 
just apprehension; that a sagacious enemy had discovered tho 
full extent of their deplorable state. They compared the 
fifune and fortune of Belisarius with the weakness of theii ill* 
&ted king ; and the comparison suggested an extraordinary 
project, to which Vitiges, with apparent resignation, was com- 
pelled to acquiesce. Partition would ruin the strength, exile 
would disgrace the honor, of the nation; but they offered 
their arms, their treasures, and the fortifications of Ravenna, 
if Belisarius would disclaim the authority of a master, accept 
the choice of the Goths, and assume, as he had deserved, the 
kingdom of Italy. If the false lustre of a diadem could have 
tempted the loyalty of a faithful subject, his prudence must 
have foreseen the inconstancy of the Barbarians, and his 
rational ambition would prefer the safe and honorable station 
of a Roman general. Even the patience and seeming satis- 
faction with which he entertained a proposal of treason, might 
be susceptible of a malignant interpretation. But the lieu* 
tenant of Justinian was conscious of his own rectitude; he 
entered into a dark and crooked path, as it might lead to the 
voluntary submission of the Goths ; and his dexterous policy 
persuaded them that he was disposed to comply with their 
wishes, without engaging an oath or a promise for the per- 
formance of a treaty which he secretly abhorred. The dav 
of the surrender of Ravenna was stipulated by the Gothic 
ambassadors : a fleet, laden with provisions, sailed as a wel- 
come guest into the deepest recess of the harbor : the gates 
were opened to the fancied king of Italy; and Belisarius, 
without meeting an enemy, triumphantly marched through the 
streets of an impregnable city.^** The Romans were aston- 
ished by their success ; the multitudes of tall and robust Bar- 

^" Ravenna was taken, not in the year 640, but in the latter end of 
589; and Pagi (torn. IL p. 669) is rectified b^ Muratori (Annali 
dTtalia, torn. ▼. p. 62,) wlio proves from an origmal act on f apjrua, 
(Antiquit Itahie Medii u£vi, torn, il dissert xxxil p. 999-— 1007,) 
Maifei, (Istoria Diplomat p. 156—160,) that before the third < f Janu 
•ry, 540, peace and free oorrcsp(*ridence were restored bet'«VM» 
'laveoLa and Faenza. 
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barians were oonfcmnded by the image of their own patienee 
and the masculine females, spitting in the faces of their som 
and husbands, most bitterly reproached them for betraying 
ihjir dominion and freedom to these pygmies of the south, 
ooitemptible in their numbers, diminutive in their stature. 
Before the Goths could recover from the first surprise, and 
claim the accomplishment of their doubtful hopes, the victor 
tstablished his power in Ravenna, beyond the danger of 
repentance and revolt 

Yitiges, who perhaps had attempted to escape, was honor* 
ably guaided in his palace;''* the flower of the Gothic youth 
was selected for the service of the emperor ; the remainder 
of the people was dismissed to their peaceful habitations in 
the southern provinces ; and a colony of Italians was invited 
to replenish the depopulated city. The submission of the cap* 
ital was imitated in the towns and villages of Italy, which 
had not been subdued, or even visited, by the Romans ; and 
the independent Goths, who remained in arms at Pavia and 
Verona, were ambitious only to become the subjects of Beli- 
sarins. But his inflexible loyalty rejected, except as the sub 
stitate of Justinian, their oaths of allegiance ; and he was not 
offended by the reproach of their deputies, that he rather chose 
to be a slave than a king. 

After the second victory of Belisarius, envy again whis- 
pered, Justinian listened, and the hero was recalled. "' The 
remnant of the Gothic war was no longer worthy of his pres- 
ence : a gracious sovereign was impatient to reward his ser- 
vices, and to consult his wisdom ; and he alone was capable 
of defending the East against the innumerable armies of 
Persia." Belisarius understood the suspicion, accepted the 
excuse, embarked at Ravenna his spoils and trophies; and 
proved, by his ready obedience, that such an abrupt removal 
from the government of Italy was not less unjust than it 
might have been indiscreet The emperor received witli 
honorable courtesy both Vitiges and his more noble consort ; 
and as the king of the Goths conformed to the Athanasian 

'** He was seizi^d by John the Sanguinary, but an oath or sacra 
raent was pledged for his safety in the Basilica Julii, (Hist MisceU. 
L xvil in Muratori, torn. I p. 107.) Anastasius (in Vit Pont p. 40) 
nres a dark but probable account Montfaucon is quoted by Mascoa 
(Hist, of the Germans, xii. 21) for a votive shield representing th« 

iptivity of Vitiges and now in the collection of Signor J<aiidi ak 
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third attempt wad more suocessfbl. At the end of three yean, 
the prophet Zachariah, or some mortal friend, indicated the 
means of an escape : he eluded the spies and guards of the 
empress, reached the holy sepulchre of Jerusalem, embraced 
the profession of a monk ; and the abbot Photius was em- 
ployed, after the death of Justinian, to reconcile and regulate 
the churches of E^ypt The son of Antonina suffered all 
that an enemy can inflict : her patient husband imposed on 
himself the more exquisite misery of violating his promise and 
deserting his friend. 

In the succeeding campaign, Belisarius was again sent 
agiunst the Persians: he saved the East, but he offended 
Theodora, and perhaps the emperor himself. The maladj 
of Justinian had countenanced the rumor of his death; anc 
the Roman general, on the supposition of that probable event 
spoke the free language of a citizen and a soldier. His col- 
league Buzes, who concurred in the same sentiments, lost his 
rank, his liberty, and his health, by the persecution of the 
empress : but the disgrace of Belisarius was alleviated by the 
dignity of his own character, and the influence of his wife^ 
who might wish to humble, but could not desire to ruin, the 
partner of her fortunes. Even his removal was colored by 
the asisurance, that the sinking state of Italy would be retrievea 
by the single presence of its conqueror. But no sooner had 
he returned, alone and defenceless, than a hostile commission 
was sent to the East, to seize his treasures and criminate his 
actions; the guards and veterans, who followed his private 
banner, were distributed among the chiefe of the army, and 
even the eunuchs presumed to cast lots for the partition of his 
martial domestics. When he passed with a small and sordid 
retinue through the streets of Constantinople, his forlorn 
appearance excited the amazement and compassion of the 
people. Justinian and Theodora received him with cold 
ingratitude ; the servile crowd, with insolence and contempt ; 
and in the evening he retired with trembling steps to his 
deserted palace. An indisposition, feigned or real, had con- 
fined Antonina to her apartment ; and she walked disdainfully 
silent in the adjacent portico, while Belisarius threw himself 
on his bed, and expected, in an agony of grief and terror, 
the death which he had so often braved under the wal^ of 
Rome. Long after sunset a messenger was announced from 
the empress: he opened, with anxious curiosity, the lettet 
which containetl the sentence of his fiite. "You cannot b« 
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Ignorant how much you have deserved my displeasure. I am 
not insensible of the services of Antonina. To her merits 
and intercession I have granted your life, and permit you to 
retain a par* of your treasures, which might be justly forfeited 
to the state. Let your gratitude, where it is due, be displayed, 
not in words, but in your future behavior." I know not 
how to believe or to relate the transports with which the hero 
iB said to have received this ignominious pardon. He fell 
.prostrate before his wife, he kissed the feet of his savior, 
and he devoutly promised to live the grateful and submissive 
tslave of Antonina. A fine of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds sterling was levied on the fortunes of Belisarius f 
and with the office of count, or master of the royal stables, 
he accepted the conduct of the Italian war. At his departure 
from Ck>nstantinople, his friends, and even the public, were 
persuaded that as soon as he regained his freedom, he would 
renounce his dissimulation, and that bis wife, Theodora, and 
perhaps the emperor himself, would be sacrificed to the just 
revenge of a virtuous rebel. Their hopes were deceived ; and 
the unconquerable patience and loyalty of Belisarius appear 
either below or above the character of a man."* 



"' The ooDtinuator of the Chronide of Marcellinus ^ves, in a few 
decent words, the subetance of the Anecdotes : Belisarius de Orienic 
evocatos, in offensam periculumque incuirens grave, et inviduB lob- 
kMDB runnji remittitiir in ItaBam, (p. 64.) 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



•TATB OF THE BABBARIC WORLD. ESTABUSHMENT OF fHl 

LOMBARDS ON THE DANUBE. TRIBES AND INROADS OF 

THE SOLAVONIANS. ORIGIN, EMPIRE, AND EMBASSIES OF 

THE TURKS. THE FLIGHT OF THE AVARS. CHOSROES L 

OR NUSHIRVAN, KING OF PERSIA. HIS PROSPEROUS REIGN 

AND WARS WITH THE ROMANS. THE COLCHIAN OR LAZIO 

WAR. THE ^ETHIOPIANS. 

Our estimate of personal merit, is relative to the oommon 
fiiculties of mankind. The aspiring efforts of genius,' or vir- 
tue, either in active or speculative life, are measured, not so 
much by their real elevation, as by the height to which they 
ascend above the level of their age and country ; and the same 
stature, which in a people of giants would pass unnoticed, 
must appear conspicuous in a race of pygmies. Leonidas, 
and his three hundred companions, devoted their lives at 
Hiermopylae ; but the education of the infismt, the boy, and 
the man, had prepared, and almost insured, this memorable 
sacrifice ; and each Spartan would approve, rather than 
admire, an act of duty, of which himself and eight thousand 
of his fellow-citizens were equally capable.' The great 
Pompey might inscribe on his trophies, that he had defeated 
in battle two millions of enemies, and reduced fifteen hundred 
cities from the Lake Mseotis to the Red Sea : * but the fortune 
of Rome flew before his easfles ; the nations were oppressed 
by their own fears, aud the invincible legions which he com- 
manded, had been formed by the habits of conquest and the 
discipline of ages. In this view, the character of Belisarius 

* It will be a pleasure, not a task, to read Herodotus, (L yil c. 104f 
184, p. 550, 615.) The conversation of Xerxes and Demaratus at 
ThermopylsB is one of the most interesting and moral scenes in history 
It was tne torture of the royal Spartan to behold, with anguish aod 
remorse, the virtue of his country. 

' See this proud inscription in Pliny, (Hist Natur. viL 27.) Few 
men have more exquisitely tasted of glory and disgrace ; nor coula 
Juvenal (Satir. x.) produce a more striking example of the vicissitudef 
•f fortune, tuid the vanity of horoan wishes. 
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may be deservedly placed above the heroes of the ancient 
republics. His imperfections flowed fro&i the contagion of 
the times ; his virtues were his own, the free gift of nature or 
reflection ; he nused himself without a master or a rival ; and 
so inadequate were the arms committed to his hand, that hit 
sole advantage was derived from the pride and presuinptios 
of his adversaries. Under his command, the subjects of Jus* 
tinian often deserved to be called Romans : but Uie unwarlikc 
appellation of Greeks was imposed as a term of reproach by 
the haughty Goths; who aflPected to blush, that they must 
dispute the kingdom of Italy with a nation of tragedians 
pantomimes, and pirates.' The climate of Asia has indeed 
been found less congenial than that of Europe to military 
spirit: those populous countries were enervated by luxury, 
desfbtism, and superstition ; and the monks were more ex 
pensive and more numerous than the soldiers of the East 
The regular force of the empire had once amounted to six 
hundred and forty-five thousand men : it was reduced, in the 
time of Justinian, to one hundred and fifty thousand ; and this 
number, large as it may seem, was thinly scattered over the 
sea and land ; in Spain and Italy, in Africa and Egypt, on 
the banks of the Danube, the coast of the Euxine, and the 
frontiers of Persia. The citizen was exhausted, yet the sol- 
dier was unpaid ; his poverty was mischievously soothed by 
the privilege of. rapine and indolence ; and the tardy pay 
menta were detained and intercepted by the fraud of uiose 
agents who usurp, without courage or danger, the emolu- 
ments of war. Public and private distress recruited the 
armies of the state ; but in the field, and still more in the 
presence of the enemy, their numbers were always defective. 
The want of national spirit was supplied by the precarious 
faith, and disorderly service of Barbarian mercenaries. Even 
military honor, which has often survived the loss of virtue 
and freedom, was. almost totally extinct The generals, who 
were multiplied beyond the example of former times, labored 
only to prevent the success, or to sully the reputation of 
their colleagues; and they had been taught by experience^ 



tfOfftaio^^ Koi vavras Xa)iro<^ras. This last epithet of Procopius is to« 
wMj translated hj pirates ; naval thieves is the proper word ; strippert 
•ff garments, either for injury or insult, (Demosthenes contra ConoiRk 
• Reiske, Orator. Graec. torn. u. p. 1264) 
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that if merit sometimes provoked the jealousy, error, or 
guilt, would obtain^ the indulgence, of a gracious einpeipr/ 
In such an age, the triumphs of Belisarius, and afterwards of 
Narses, shine with incon^parable lustre ; but they are encom- 
passed with the darkest shades of disgrace and calami^. 
While the lieutenant of Justinian subdued the kingdoniB of the 
€k>ths and Vandals, the emperor,* timid, though ambitioiH| 
balanced the forces of the Barbarians, fomented their divis- 
ions by flattery and falsehood, and invited by his patience and 
liberality the repetition of injuries.' The keys of Carthage, 
Rome, and Ravenna, were presented to their conqueror, while 
Antioch was destroyed by the Persians, and Justinian trembled 
for the safety of Constantinople. 

Even the Grothic victories of BeUsarios were j»ejadicial to 
the state, since they abolished the important barrier oTthe 
Upper Danube, which had been so faithfully guarded by The- 
odoric and his daughter. For the defence of Italy, the Goths 
evacuated Pannonia and Noricum, which they left in a peace- 
ful and flourishing condition : the sovereignty was claimed by 
the emperor of the Romans ; the actual possession was aban- 
doned to the boldness of the first invader. On the opposite 
nanks of the Danube, the plains of Upper Hungary and the 
Transylvanian hills were possessed, since the death of Attila, 
by the tribes of the Gepidae, who respected the Gothic arms, 
and despised, not indeed the gold of the Romans, but the 
ecret motive of their annual subsidies. The vacant fortifica- 
tions of the river were instantly occupied by these Barbarians ; 
their standards were planted on the walls of Sirmium and 
Belgrade ; and the ironical tone of their apology aggravated 
Ihis insult on the majesty of the empire. ^ So extensive, O 
Csesar, are your dominions, so numerous are your dtiee, 
that you are continually seeking for nations to whom, either 
in peace or in war, you may relinquish these useless possessions. 
The Gepidae are your brave and faithful allies ; and if tbej 

* See the third and fourth books of the Gothic War : the writer of 
tiie Anecdotes cannot aggravate these abuses. 

* Agathias, I v. p. 157, 158. He confines this weakness of the eBL 
peror and the empire to the old age of Justinian ; but alas 1 he 
never young. , 

' This mischievous policy, which Procopius (Anecdot c 19) i 
putcft to the emperor, is revealed in his epistle to a Scythian prinei^ 
who was capable of unlerstanding it. ' A^yav nponnH xaX dyxit^^^^tmrm^ 
Mvs AgaUboae, (L v p. I'-O* 171.) 
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have anticipated your gifts, they have shown a just confidence 
in your bounty/' Their presumption was excused by the 
mode of revenge which Justinian embraced. Instead of 
asserting the rights of a sovereign for the protection of his 
subjects, the emperor invited a strange people to invade and 
possess the Roman provinces between the Danube and the 
Alps ; and t<he ambition of the Gepidss was checked by the 
rising power and i&me of the Lombards.^ This corrupt 
appellation has been diffused in the thirteenth century by the 
merchants and bankers, the Italian posterity of these savage 
warriprs : but the original name of Langobards is expressive 
only of the peculiar length and fashion of theii beards. I am 
not disposed either to question or to justify their Scandinavian 
origin;' nor to pursue the migrations of the Lombards 
through unknown regions and marvellous adventures. About 
the time of Augustus and Trajan, a ray of historic light breaks 
on the darkness of their antiquities, and they are discovered, 
for the first time, between the Elbe and the Oder. Fierce, 
beyond the example of the Germans, they delighted to propa- 
gate the tremendous belief, that their heads were formed like 
Uie heads of dogs, and that they drank the blood of their 
enemies, whom they vanquished in battle. The smallness of 
their numbers was recruited by the adoption of their bravest 
slaves ; and alone, amidst their powerful neighbors, they de- 
fended by arms th^ir high-spirited independence. In the 
tempests of the noith, which overwhelmed so many names 
«nd nations, this little bark of the Lombards still floated on 
the sfarhoQ : they gradually descended towards the south and 



* Gtens GermaoE feritate ferodor, says Yelleius Paterculus of the 
Lombards, (iL 106.) Langobardos paucitas Dobilitat Plurimis ac 
Talontissimis nationibus cincti non per obsequium, sed prsBliie et peri- 
Tlitando, tuti sunt, (Tacit, de Morious German, c 40.) See likewise 
Btrabo, (L viiL p. 446.) The best geographers place them beyond the 
£lbe, in the bisnopric of Magdeburgh and the middle march of Bran- 
Atnburgh ; and their situation will agree with the patriotic remark of 
ihe count de Hertihergj that most of the Barbarian conquerors issued 
from the same countries which still produce the armies of Prussia.* 

' The Scandinavian origin of the Goths and Lombards, as stated by 
Paul Warnefrid, sumamed the deacon, is attacked by Cluverius, (Ger- 
siania, Antiq. 1. iil c. 26, p. 102, (&c.,) a native of Prussia, and de- 
eded by Grotius, (Prolegom ad Hist. Goth. p. 28. <&(.,) the Swe liiib 
tiabagsador. 

* See Blalte-BruD, roL i. p 402.'-jy . 

▼Oi. rv. — 1 
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the Danube , and, at the end of four hundred years, tL^ 
again appear with their ancient valor and renown. Thenr 
manners were not less ferocious. The assassination of a Toyai 
guest was executed in the presence, and by the oommaiid, of 
me king's daughter, who had been provoked by some Words 
of insult, and disappointed by his diminutive stature ; and i 
tribute, the price ot blood, was imposed On the Lombards, by 
his brother the ^g of the Heruli. Adversity revived a SMise 
of moderation and justice, and the insolence of conquest waa 
chastised by the signal defeat and irreparable disperakin of 
the Heruli, who were seated in the southern provinceis of Po- 
land.* The victories of the Lombards recommended them to 
the friendship of the emperors ; and at the solicitations of 
Justinian, they passed the Danube, to reduce, according to 
their treaty, dbe cities of Noricum and the fortresses of Pan- 
nonia. But the spirit of rapine soon tempted them beyond 
these ample limits ; they wandered along the coast of the 
Hadriatic as far as Dyrrachium, and presumed, with fkttiiliar 
rudeness to enter the towns and houses of their Roman ^dlies, 
and to seize the captives who had escaped fiK>m their auda- 
cious hands. These acts of hostility, the sallies, as it might 
be pretended, of some loose adventurers, were disowned by the 
nation, and excused by the emperor; but the arms of the 
Lombards were more seriously engaged by a contest of thirty 
years, which was terminated only by the extirpation of the 
Gepidse. The hostile nations often pleaded their cause before 
the throne of Constantinople; and the crafty Justinian, to 
whom the Barbarians were almost equally odious, pronounced 
a partial and ambiguous sentence, and dexterously protracted 
the war by slow and ineffectual succors. Their strength was 
formidable, since the Lombards, who sent into the field sev- 
eral myriads of soldiers, still claimed, as the weaker side, the 
protection of the Romans. Their spirit was intrepid; yet 
such is the uncertainty of courage, that the two armies were 
suddenly struck with a panic ; they fled from each other, and 
the rival kings remained with their guards in the midst of an 
empty plain. A short truce was obtained ; but their niutuid 
lesentment again kindled ; and the remembrance of their 



* Two facts in the narrative of Paul Diaconns (I i. e. 20) are ex 
preseive of national manners : 1. Dum ad tabttlam luderet — ^while he 
played at draughts. 2. Camporum viridantia lin€L The cultivati Ml 
«f mx lupposes property, commerce, agricnlture, and maau&ctonM 
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Bhame rendered diA next enoountermoredespeiiiie aLd bloody 
Forty thousand of the Barbarians perished in the decisiTe bat* 
tie, which broke the power of the Gepidaa, transferred ihk 
fears and wishes of Justinian, and first displayed the charactot 
of Alboin, the youthful prince of the Lombards, and the futnr« 
eonqrjaearjr of Italy." 

The wild people who dwelt or wandered in the plains of 
Bosfliay Lithuania, and Pdand, might be reduced, in the a^ 
of Justinian, under the two great fiaimilies of the Bulgarians ^ 



'^ I have used, without undertaking to reconcile, the fiusts in Pro- 
doplus, (Goth. L a c. 14, L iil a 88, 34, L iv. c 18, 25,) Paul Diaco- 
Bttt, (de €^ti8 Langobard. L L a 1 — 23, in Muratori, Script Renim 
ItaHcamm, torn. I pi 405-— 419,) and Jomandes, (de Snocese. Regno- 
nun, pi 242.) The patient reader may draw some light from Maecoa 
(Hist, of the Gtorinans, and Annotal xziii) and De Buat^ (Hist den 
Peoplea, ^tc^ torn. ix. x. xi.) 

^^ I ibdcpt the appellation of Bulgafians from Ennodius, (in Pane* 
gyr. •HieowM'ici, 0pp. Sirmond, torn. L p. 1698, 1699,) Jomandes, (dd 
Kieibfus Getioe, e. 6, p. 194, et de Regn. Succeatione, p. 242,) Theodii 
aoes, (p. 186,) and ibfi Ohronicles of Cassiodorus and MarceUmus. Thi 
name of Huns is to(» vague; the tribes of the Outturguriaus and Ut 
tttrgurians are too minute and too harsh.* 



* The Bidgariaofl are firit mentioned amons' the writers «f the W^eflC !■ 
the Panegyric on Theodoric by Bnnodios, Bisnop of Pavia. Thongh they 
uerhapa toML part in the ooDqnests of the Hnns, they did not advance to me 
Danabe tffl after the dismemberment of that monemhyon the dealh of 
Atdla. BQt the Bulgarians are mentioned mnch earlier by the Armenian 
writers. Above 600 years before Christ, a tribe of Bnlgarians, driven from 
their native possessions beyond the Caspian, occupied a part of Armenia, 
north of the Araxea. They were of the Finnish race ; part of the nation, in 
the fifth century, moTcd westward, and reached the modem Bulgaria ; part 
remained «JoBg the Volga, which is called Etel, Etil, or Athil, in all the Tar- 
tar lanffua^ies, but from the Bul^oians, the Vdiga. The power of the east* 
ern Bulgarians was broken by Baton, son of Tchingiz Khan; that of the 
western wHI* appear in die course of the history. Prom St. Martin, vol. vii. 
p. 141. Malte-Brun. on the ccmtrary, conceives that the Bulgarians took 
their name firom the river. According to the Byzantine historians they were 
a branch of the Ongres, (Tbunmann, Hist of the People to the East of 
Europe,) but they have more resemblance to the Turks. Their first coun- 
try. Great Bulgaria, was washed by the Volga. Borne remains of their 
capita] az« still dhown near Kasan. They afterwards dwelt in Kuban, and 
litmfy on the Danube, where they subdued (about the year 500) the 61avo> 
Servians established en the Lower Danube. Conqn^ied in their turn by 
the Avars, they freed themselves ftom that yoke in 635; their empire then 
comprised the Cutturgurians, the remains of the Huns established on ths 
Palus Msotis. The Danubian Bulgaria, a dismemberment of this vast states 
was l(mg formidable to the Byzantine empire. Malte-Brun, Pr6c. de ^^g. 
Daiv. vd. i p. 419.— M. 

Aoixvding to Sha&rik, the Danubian Bulgaria was peopled hv a V«w& 
race. The Slavish population was conquered hy the Bvlgi 
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and the Sclavonians. According to the Greek writers, ih« 
former, who touched the Euxine and the Lake Maeotis, derived 
from the Huns their name or descent ; and it is needless to 
renew the simple and well-known picture of Tartar manners. 
They were bold and dexterous archers, who drank the milk, 
and feasted on the flesh, of their fleet and inde&tigable horses ; 
whose flocks and herds followed, or rather guided, the motions 
of their roving camps ; to whose inroads no country was re- 
mote or impervious, and who were practised in flight, though 
incapable of fear. The nation was divided into two powerful 
and h'istile tribes, who pursued each other with fraternal 
hatred. They eagerly disputed the friendship, or rather the 
gifts, of the emperor ; and the distinctions which nature had 
fixed between the faithful dog and the rapacious wolf was 
applied by an ambassador who received only verbal instruc- 
tions from the mouth of his illiterate prince.^* The Bulga* 
rians, of whatsoever species, were equally attracted by Roman 
wealth : they assumed a vague dominion over the Sclavonian 
name, and iJieir rapid marches could only be stopped by the 
Baltic Sea, or the extreme cold and poverty of the north. But 
the same race of Sclavonians appears to have maintained, in 
every age, the possession of the same countries. Their nu- 
merous tribes, however distant or adverse, used one common 
language, (it was harsh and irregular,) and were known by 
the resemblance of their form, which deviated from the 
swarthy Tartar, and approached without attaining the lofty 
stature and fair complexion of the German. Foui thousand 
six hundred villages" were scattered over the provinces of 
Russia and Poland, and their huts were hastily built of rough 
timber, in a country deficient both in stone and iron. Erected, 
or rather concealed, in the depth of forests, on the banks of 
rivers, or the edges of morasses, we may not perhaps, without 

^* Procopius, (Goth. L iv. c. 19.) His verbal message (he owns him 
«elf an illiterate Barbarian) is aelivered as an epistla The style u 
Mtvage, figurative, and original 

" This sum is the resmt of a particular list, in a curious MS. frag' 
Bent of the year 550, found in the library of Milan. The obscure 
geography of the times provokes and exercises the patience of the 
count ae Buat, (torn. xL p. 69 — 189.) The French minister often Icset 
himself in a wilderness which requires a Saxon and PoUsh guide. 

(of Uralian imd Finnish descent,) and incorporated with them. This min^e^ 
iMe are the Bulgarians horderiog on tha Byzantine empire. Shaiarik, 11 
1«^ et seq.— M. 1845. 
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Battery, compare them to tbe architecture of the beaver: 
which they resembled in a double issue, to the land and water, 
for the escape of the savage inhabitant, an animal less clean- 
ly, less diligent, and less social, than that marvellous quadru- 
ped. The fertility of the soil, rather than the labor of the 
natives, supplied the rustic plenty of the Sclavonians. Their 
sheep and horned cattle were large and numerous, and the 
fields which they sowed with millet or panic ^* afforded, in 
place of bread, a coarse and less nutritive food. The in- 
cessant rapine of their neighbors compelled them to bury thia 
treasure in the earth ; but on the appearance of a stranger, it 
was freely imparted by a people, whose unfavorable character 
is qualified by the epithets of chaste, patient, and hospitable. 
As their supreme god, they adored an invisible master of the 
thunder. The rivers and the nymphs obtained their subordi 
nate honors, and the popular worship was expressed in vows 
and sacrifice. The Sclavonians disdained to obey a despot, 
a prince, or even a magistrate ; but their experience was too 
narrow, their passions too headstrong, to compose a system 
of equal law or general defence. Some voluntary respect 
was yielded to age and valor ; but each tribe or village ex- 
isted as a separate republic, and all must be persuaded where 
none could be compelled. They fought on foot, almost naked, 
and except an unwieldy shield, without any defensive armor ; 
their weapons of offence were a bow, a quiver of small poi- 
soned arrows, and a long rope, which they dexterously threw 
from a distance, and entangled their enemy in a running 
noose. In the field, the Sclavonian infantry was dangerous 
by their speed, agility, and hardiness : they swam, they dived, 
they remained under water, drawing their breath through a. 
hollow cane ; and a river or lake was often the scene of Qieir 
unsuspected ambuscade. But these were the achievementi 
of spies or stragglers ; the military art was unknown to the 
Sclavonians; their name was obscure, and their conquests 
were inglorious." 

^* Panicumj milium. See Columella, L iL c 9, p. 480, edit Gesner. 
Phn. Hist Natur. xviii. 24, 25. The Samaritans made a pap of millet, 
mingled with mare's milk or blood. In the wealth of modem hus- 
bandry, our millet feeds poultry, and not heroes. See the dictiooariei 
•f Bomare and Miller. 

^* For the name and nation, the situation and manners, of the Scla* 
tomaiM, see the original evidence of the vith century, in Procopio^ 
(Ootk. L ii. c 26, L iii. c 14,) and tlie emperor Mauritius or MauriM 
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I ha!(*6 inurked the ^Dt and general outline of the Scfai' 
Tonians and Bulgarians, without attempting to define theif 
intermediate boundaries, which were not accurately known or 
respected by the Barbarians themselves. Their importaoee 
was measured by their vicinity to the empire ; aind the lev«l 
country of Moldavia and Wallachia was occupied by tihe 
Antes/* a Sclavonian tribe, which sw^ed the Utle^ of Jus- 
tinian with an epithet of conquest^' Against tbe Antes hie 
erected the fortifications of the Lower Danube;, aad labored 
ic secure tlie alliance of a people seated in the direct d)ann«i 
9f northern inundation, an interval of two hundred miles 
between the mountains of Transylva^ic^ and the fluTine Sea. 
But the Antes wanted power and inclination to stem tjie fury 
of the torrent; and the light^armed Sdavonians, drom a 
iMindred tribes, pursued with almost equal ^peed the fi)ot- 
steps of the Bulgarian horse. The payment of one piece of 

§old for each soldier procured a safe and easy retreat througb 
le country of the Gepidae, who commanded the parage of 
the Upper Danube." The hopes or fears of the Barbarians ; 
their intense union or discord; the accident of a ftoaen or 
shallow stream ; the prospect of harvest or vintage; the pros- 
perity or distress of the Romans ; were the causes which 
produced the uniform repetition of annual visits," tedious in: 
the narrative, and destructive in the event The same year, 
and possiblv the same month, in which Bavenna surrendeiied, 
was marked by an invasion of the Huns or Bulgarian^, so 
dreadful, that it almost efiiaced the memory pf their past 
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(Stratflgenoat L ii. c 5, apud Mascoii. Annotat xzxi) The strata- 
gems of Maurice have b^en printed only, as I ividerstand, at tbe end 
of SdiefllRF^ edition of Arrian's Tactics, at Upsal, 1664^ (Fabric Bib- 
Hot Gr8BC. i iv. a 8, torn. iii. p. 278,) a scarce, and hitherto, to me, ao 
laa^eoeflsible book. 

^' Antes oorum fortis^imi . . . , Taysi» qui^ rapidus et vortieosos ia 
Histri fluenta furens deyolyitur» (Jorpaades, & 1^, p. 194, edit Murator. 
Procopius, Goth. I. in c. 14, et de Edific 1 iv. c. 7.) Tet the snm^ 
Procopius mentions the Goths and Huns as neighbors, yeirovoivTaf to 
the Danube, (de Edi&x I ▼. a 1.) 

" Tbe national title of Anticuai, in the laws and inscriptions of Jus- 
tinian, was adopted by his successors, apd is justified py the pioua 
Ludewig (in Vit Justinian, p. 615.) It had strangely puzzbd the civU* 
lana of the middle age. 

*• Procopius, Goth. 1. iv. c 26. 

" Ao inroad of tbe Huns is coaneetad, by Proeopios, with a eomet 
aerbaps that o| 581, (Persic 1. il c 4.) Agathiaa (L t. p. 154, lU) 
berrnwa from bis predecessors 8om9 ear|^ fepls. 
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ioioads. Tboy spread from the suburbs of Constantinople to 
the Ionian Gulf, destroyed thirty-two cities or castles, erased 
PotidsBa, which Athens hai built, and Philip had besieged, and 
repassed the Danube, dragging at their horses^ heels one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand of the subjects of Justinian. In a 
tubsequent inroad they pierced the wall of the Thradan 
Chersonesus, extirpated the habitations and the inhabitants, 
boldly traversed the Hellespont, and returned to their com- 
panions, lade^i with the spoik of Asia. Another party, whidli 
seemed a multitude in . the eyes oi the Romans, penetrated, 
without opposition, from the Straits of Thermopyke to the 
Isthmus, of Corinth ; and the last ru,in of Greece has appeared 
an object top minutei for the attention of history. The works 
which the emperor raised for the protection, but at the expense 
of his sultjects, served ^inly to di^lose the weakness of some 
neglected p^^rt; and the walk, which by flattery had been 
deemed in^pcegnable, were either deserted by the garrison, or 
scaled by the Barbarians. Three thousand Sclavonians, who 
insolently divided themselves into two bands, discovered the 
weakness and misery of a triumphant reign. They passed 
the Danube and the Hebrus, vanquished the Roman generals 
who dared to oppose their progress, and plundered, with im- 
punity, the dties of Illyricum and Thrace, each of .which had 
arms and numbers to overwhelm their contemptible assailants. 
Whatever praise the boldness of the Sclavonians may deserve, 
it is sullied by th^ wanton and deliberate cruelty which they 
are accused of exercising on their prisoners. Without distinc- 
tion of rank, or age, or sex, the captives were impaled or 
flayed alive, or suspended between four posts, and beaten 
with c]uba till they expired, or enclosed in some spacious 
building, and left to perish in the flames with the -spoil and 
cattle which might impede the march of these savage vio* 
tors.** Perhaps a more impartial narrative would reduce the 
number, and qualify the nature, of these horrid acts; and 
they might sometimes be excused by the cruel laws of retalia- 
tion. In* the siege of Topirus,** whose obstinate defend lad 

** The cruelties of the Sdavonians are related or magnified b^ Vrry 
oopdna, ^Gk>th. L ill a 29, 88.) For their mild and liberal behayioar to 
their pnaooera, we may ftppeal to the authority, somewhat more reoen% 
of the emperor Maurice, (Stratagem. 1. ii. c. 6.) 

^ TopiruB was situate near Philippi in Thrace, or Macedonia, opp^ 
■ite to the Isle of Thasoe, twelve days' journey from Constantiiio|)k^ 
(Oellarius, torn. L p. ^V6, 84(>.v 
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enraged the Sclavonians, they massacred fifteen thousand 
males ; but they spared the women and children ; the most 
yaluable captives were always reserved for labor or ransom ; 
the servitude was not rigorous, and the terms of theii deliver- 
ance were speedy and moderate. But the subject, or the 
historian of Justinian, exhaled his just indignation in the lan- 
guage of complaint and reproach ; and Procopius has confi* 
dently affirmed, that in a reign of thirty-two years, each 
annual inroad of the Barbarians consumed two hundred thou- 
sand of the inhabitants of the Roman empire. The entire 
population of Turkish Europe, which nearly corresponds with 
the provinces of Justinian, would perhaps be incapable of 
supplying six millions of persons, the result of this incredible 
estimate.'* 

In the midst of these obscure calamities, Europe felt the 
shock of revolution, which first revealed to the world the 
name and nation of the Turks.* Like Romulus, the founder f 
of that martial people was suckled by a she-wolf, who after- 
wards made him the father of a numerous progeny ; and the 
representation of that animal in the banners of the Turks 
preserved the memory, or. rather suggested the idea, of a 
fable, which was invented, without any mutual intercourse, 
by the shepherds of Latium and those of Scythia. At the 
Qqual distance of two thousand miles from the Caspian, the 
Icy, the Chinese, and the Bengal Seas, a ridge of mountains is 
conspicuous, the centre, and perhaps the summit, of Asia; 
which, in the language of difl^rent nations, has been styled 
Imaus, and Caf,'* and Altai, and the Golden Mountains, X and 

*^ Accordiiig to the malevolent testimony of the Anecdotes, (a 18,) 
these inroads had reduced the provinces south of the Danube to the 
state of a S^thian wilderness. 

" From daf to Oaf; which a more rational geography would inter- 
pret, from Imaus, perhaps, to Mount Atlas. According to the reli- 
gious philosophy of the Mahometans, the basis of Mount Oaf is an 
emerald, whose reflection produces the azure of the sky. The moun- 
tain is endowed with a sensitive action in its roots or nerves; and 
their vibration, at the command of God, is the cause of earthquaken. 
(D'Herbelot, p. 230, 281.) 

* It must be remembered that the name of Turks is extended to a whole 
fiunily of the Asiatic races, and not confined to the Assena, or Tunrs of the 
Altai.— M. 

t Assena (the wolf) was the name of this chief. Klaproth, TaM Hist, di 
rArie p. H4.— M. 

X Altai, i & Altan Tagfa, the Golden Mountain. Von Hammer 
^iMduchte^ vol. 1. p. 2. — ^M. 
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iko Girdk of the Earih. The sides of the hills were prodiw^ 
live of minerals; and the iron forges,** for the purpc«e dt 
war, were exercised by the Turks, the most despised portion 
of the slaves of the great khan of the Geougen. But their 
servitude could only last till a leader, bold and eloquent, 
should aose to persuad^ his countrymen that the same arms 
which they forged for their masters, might become, in their 
own hands, the instruments of freedom and victory. They 
■fitlied from. the mountains ; ** a sceptre was the reward of his 
advice; and the annual ceremony, in which a piece of iron 
was heated in the fire, and a smiUi's hammer * was succes- 
sively handled by the prince and his nobles, recorded for ages 
the humble profession and rational pride of the Turkish nation. 
Berte25ena,f their first leader, signalized their valor and his 
own in successful combats against the neighboring tribes; 
but when he presumed to ask in marriage the daughter of the 
great khan, tiie insolent demand of a slave and a mechanic 
was contemptuously rejected. The disgrace was expiated by 
a more noUe alliance with a princess of China; and the 



'* The Siberian iron is the best and most plentiful in the world; 
and in the southern parts, above sixty mines are now worked by the 
industry of the Russians, (Strahlenberg, Hist of Siberia, p 842, 887. 
Voyage en Siberie, par VAbbS Chappe d'Auteroche, p. 608 — 608, edit, 
in 12mo. Amsterdam. 1770.) The Turks offered uron for sfde ; yet the 
Roman ambassadors, with strange obstinacy, persisted in believins that 
it was all a trick, and that their country produced none, (Menander in 
Excerpt Leg. p. 162.) 

'* Of Irgana-kon, (Abulghazi Khan, Hist G^n^alogique des Tatars, 
P ii. c. 5, p. 71 — 77, c. 15, p. 165.) The tradition of the Moguls, of 
the 450 years whidi the^ passed in the mountains, agrees with the 
Chinese periods of the history of the Huns and Turks, (De Guignea, 
torn. I part it p. 876,) and the twenty generations, from their restora- 
tion to Sngis. 

"'.The Moi^l Tema^ is also, though erroneously, explained by R» 
bmqnis, a smith. Schmidt, p ^76.«~M. 

t There appears the same confusion here. Hertezena (Berte-Scheno) it 
claim )ii as the founder of the Mongol race. The name means tne giay 
(lilauUche) wolf. In fiust, tlie same tradition of the origin from a wolf seems 
common io the Mongols and the Turks. The Mongol Berte-Scheno, oV tht 
▼ery curious Mongol History, published and translated by M. Schmidt of 
Petersburg, is bruaght from Thibet. M. Schmidt considers this tradition of 
tlie Thibetane descent of the royal race of the Mongols to be much earlla 
than their conversion to Lamaism, yet it seems very suspicions. See Klaf 
iDth, TaVL de I'Asie, p. 159. The Turkish Bertezena is called Thon-mec ^| 
UaiKOtlv p. 115. In 553, Thon-men took the title of Kba-Khan, and 
Mfled 11 KW— M. 
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dadsive battle which almost extirpated the nation of tliii 
Geougen, established in Tartary the new and more powerftil 
empire of the Turks.^ They reigned over the north; but 
they confessed the vanity of conquest, by their faithful attach- 
ment to the mountain of their fathers. The royal encamp- 
ment seldom lost sight of Mount Altai, from whence the River 
Irtish descends to water the rich pastures of the Oalmucks,** 
which nourish the largest sheep anid oxen in the world. The 
soil IB fruitful, and the climate mild and temperate : the happjF 
region was ^norant of earthquake and peitileQce ; the emr 
peror^s throne waa turned towards the East, and a golden 
wolf on the top of a spear seemed to guard the entranee of hift 
tent One of the successors of Bertezena was tempted by tiie 
luxury and superstition of China ; but bis design of building 
cities and temples was defeated by t^ simple wisdom of a 
Barbarian counsellor. ^ The Turks," he said, " are not eqval 
in number to one hundredth part of the inhabitants of China. 
If we balance their power, and elude their armies, it » 
because we wander without any fixed habitaitions in the 
exercise of war and hunting. Are we strong ? we advance 
and conquer : are we feeble ? we retire and are concealed. 
Should the Turks confine themselves within the walls of cities, 
the loss of a battle would be the de&tructaon of their empire. 
The bonaes preach only patience, humility, and the renun- 
eiatioQ of the world. Such, O king 1 is pot the religion of 
heroes.^' They entertained, with less reluctance, the doctrii^ies 
oi Zoroaster ; but the greatest part of the nation aoquieaoed^ 
without inquiry, in the opinions, or rather m the practice, of 
tiwhr ancestors. The honors of sacrifice were reserved for 
the supreme deity ; they acknowledged, in rude hymns, their 
dbligatapns to the air, the fire, the water, and the earth ; and 
their priests derived some profit from the art of divination. 
Their unwritten laws were rigorous and impartial: theft was 
punished with a tenfold restitution ; adultery, treason, and mur- 
der, with death ; and no chastisement could be inflicted too 

" The country, of the Turks, now of the Calmucks, is well detcrihed 
m the Genealogical History, p. 521 — 562. The 'curious notes of the 
French translator are enlarged and digested in the second volkuce of 
die English version. 

* Great Bvc^ria is called Tarkistan : see Hammer, S. It ifldadas all UM 
•jMt B|ej>pea at the foot of the Altai Tre name as die same with that of IhN 
Tiran of Persian poetic legend. — M. 
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•erere for the rare and inexpiable guilt of cowardice. Aa 
ihe subjept nations marched under the standard of the Turlu, 
ihdr cavalry, both men and horses, were proudly computed 
by millions ; one of their effective armies consisted of four 
Hundred thousand soldiers, and in less than fifty years they 
were copnected in peace and war with the Romans, the Per- 
sians, and the Chinese. In their northern limits, some vesUge 
may be discovered of the form and situation of Kamptchatka, 
uf a people of huntess and fishermen^ whose sledges were 
^rawn by 4o^, and whose habitations were buried in the 
earth. The Turlts were ignorant of astronomy; but the 
observation t^n by some learned Chinese, with a gnomon 
of ei^t ^t, ^es the loyal camp in the latitude of forty-nine 
,d|^ee», apd marks their extreme progress within three, or at 
least ten dj^ees, oi the polar cirde.^ 4-mong their southern 
(Donquesis j^^ most splendid was that of the Nephthalites, or 
wji^ite Huns^ a petite and warlike people, wh^ possessed the 
commercial cities of Bochara and Samarcand, who had van- 
quished the Persian monarch, and carried their victorious 
arn)8 along the banks, and perhaps to the mouth, of the Indus. 
On the side of Uie West, the Turkish cavalry advanced to the 
Lake Mseotis. They passed that lake on the ice. The khan 
who dwelt at the foot of Mount Altai issued his con^mands for 
the siege of Bosphorus," a city the voluntary subject of Rome, 
4nd whose princes had formerly been the friends of Athens.** 
To the east, the Turks invaded China, as often as the vigor 
of the government was relaxed : and I am taught to read in 
^I|e his^ry of the times, that they mowed down th^ patient 
enemies like hemp or grass; and that the mandarins applauded 
the wisdom of an emperor who repulsed these Barbarians with 

f olden lancjds. This extent of sj^vage empire compelled the 
'urkish monarch to establish three subordinate princes of his 
own blood, who soon forgot their gratitude and allegiance. 
The oonquerors were enervated by luxury, which is sdways 

•* Visdelou, p. 141, 151. The ^t, though it strictly belongs to a 
flabordinate and successive tribe, may be in^od'uced here. 

"• Procopius, Persic L L c 12, 1 il c. 3. Peyssonel, Obseryatiooi 
■ur lea Peuples Barbares, p. 99, 100, defines the distance between 
Caffii and the old Bosphorus at xvi. long Tartar leagues. 

^* See, in a Memoire of M. de Bo«e, (M6m. de FAcad^mie des In- 
scriptions, torn, vl p. 549 — 565,) the ancient Idngs and n^edals of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus ; and the gratitude of Athens, in the Qratioii of 
0eni«ifithcneB against Leptin^s, (in Rei^e, Qrator. Graep. torn. i. p. Ij^^i 
167.) 
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frequent and cordial intercourse; the most favored vassali 
were permitted to imitate the example of the great khan, 
and one hundred and six Turks, who, on various occasions, 
had visited Constantinople, departed at the same time fci 
iheir native country. The duration and length of the jour- 
ney from the Byzantine court to Mount Altai are not specified : 
ft might have been difficult to mark a road through the name- 
less deserts, the mountains, rivers, and morasses of Tartary; 
Dut a curious account has been preserved of the reception of 
the Roman ambassadors at the royal camp. After ihey had 
been purified with fire and incense, according to a rite still 
practised under the sons of Zingis,^ they were introduced to 
the presence of Disabul. In a vijley of the Golden Moun- 
tain, they found the great khan in his tent, seated in a chaii 
with wheels, to which a horse might be occasionally bar 
iibssed. As soon as they had delivered their presents, which 
were received by the proper officers, they exposed, in a florid 
oiation, the wishes of the Roman emperor, that victory might 
attend the arms of the Turks, that their reign might be long 
and prosperous, and that a strict alliance, without envy or 
deceit, might forever be maintained between the two most 
powerful nations of the earth. The answer of Disabul corre; 
sponded with these friendly professions, and the ambassa- 
dors were seated by his side, at a banquet which lasted the 
greatest part of the day : the tent was surrounded with silk 
hangings, and a Tartar liquor was served on the table, which 
possessed at least the intoxicating qualities of wine. The 
entertainment of the succeeding day was more sumptuous ; 
the silk hangings of the second tent were embroidered in 
various figures ; and the royal seat, the cups, and the vases, 

* This rite is so corioas, that I have sabjoined the description of it : — 
When these (the exorcisers, the Shamans) approached Zemarchas, 
they took aU onr bageage and placed it in the centre. Then, kindling a- 
fire with branches of frankincense, lowly mnrmaring; certain barbaroas 
words in the Scythian langnage, beating on a kind of bell (a gong) and a 
dram, they passed over the bagj^age the leaves of the frankmcense, crack- 
ling with the fire, and at the same time themselves becoming frantic, and 
violently leaping about, seemed to exorcise the evil spirits. Having thus 
as they thought, averted all evil, they led Zemarchns himself through the 
fire. Menander, in Niebnhr's Bryant. Hist p. 381. Compare Carpini's 
Tiavels. The princes of the race of Zingis Rban condescended to receive 
tfie ambassadors of the king of France, at the end of the 13th century 
withoat their submitting to this humiliating rite. See Gorrespondeu'ie 
BvbUshed bv Abel Remusat, Nouv. M4m. de I'Aoad des Inscrip. vol vii 
Oh tbe emoasBy of Zemarchus, compare Klaproth, Tableaux de VAiria. 
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mexe of gold. A Uiird pavilion was supported by columns of 
gilt wood ; a bed of pure and massy gold was raised on four 
peacocks of the same metal : and before the entrance of 
the tent, dishes, basins, and statues of solid silver, and ad- 
mirable art, were ostentatiously piled in wagons, the monu- 
ments of valor rather than of industry. When Disabul led 
his armies against the frontiers of Persia, his Roman alhes 
followed many days the march of the Turkish camp, nor were 
they dismissed till they had enjoyed their precedency over 
the envoy of the great king, whose loud and intemperate 
damors interrupted the silence of the royal banquet The 
power and ambition of Chosroes cemented the union of the 
Turks and Romans, who touched his dominions on either 
side : but those distant nations, regardless of each other, con- 
sulted the dictates of interest, without recollecting the obliga* 
tions of oaths and treaties. While the successor of DisabuJ 
celebrated his father's obsequies, he was saluted by the am- 
bassadors of the emperor Tiberius, who proposed an invasion 
ci Persia, and sustained, with firmness, the angry and perhapis 
the just reproaches of that haughty Barbarian. ^ You see my 
ten fingers," said the great khan, and he applied them to his 
mouth. *^Tou Romans speak with as many tongues, but 
they are tongues of deceit and perjury. To me you hold one 
language, to my subjects another ; and the nations are sue 
oessively deluded by your perfidious eloquence. You pre- 
cipitate your allies into war and danger, you enjoy their 
labors, and you neglect your benefactors. Hasten your return, 
inform your master that a Turk is incapable of uttering or 
forgiving &]sehood, and that he shall speedily meet the 
punishment which he deserves. While he solicits my friend- 
ship with flattering and hollow words, he is sunk to a con- 
federate of my ftigitive V«irchonites. If I condescend to 
march against those contemptible slaves, they will tremble at 
the sound of our whips ; they will be trampled, hke a nest of 
ants, under the feet of my innumerable cavalry. I am not 
ignorant of the road which they have followed to invade yoir 
empire ; nor can I be deceived by the vain pretence, that 
Mount Caucasus is the impregnable barrier of the Romans. 
I know the course of the Niester, the Danube, and the Hebrus ; 
the most warlike nations have yielded to the arms of the 
Turks ; and from the rising to the setting sun, the earth is my 
inheritance." Notwithstanding this menace, a sense of miH 
tuaf advantage soon renewed the alliance of the Turks and 
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Romans : but the pride ci the great khan gurvived his 
meut ; and when he announced an important oonquesl to hit. 
friend the emperor Maurice, he styled himself the matter of 
the seven races, and the lord of the seven climates of tht 
world.** 

Disputes have often arisen between the sovereigns of Ask 
for the title of king of the world ; while the contest hat 

? roved that it could not belong to either of the competitort. 
he kingdom of the Turks was bounded by the Oxus or 
Gihon ; and Touran was s^yarated bj that great river from 
the rival monarchy of Iran, or Persia, whidi in a smaller 
compass contained perhaps a larger measure of power md 
population. The Persians, who ^temately invaded and re- 
pulsed the Turks and the Romans, were still ruled by the 
house of Sassan, which ascended the throne three hundred 
years before the accession of Justinian. His contemporaiy, 
Cabades, or Eobad, had been successful in war against the 
emperor Anastasius; but the reign of that prince was dis- 
tracted by civil and religious troubles. A prisoner in the 
hands of his subjects, an exile among the enemies of Persia, 
he recovered his liberty by prootituting the honor of his wife, 
and regained his kingdom with the dangerous and mercenary 
aid of the Barbarians, who had slain his fisither. His noblet 
were suspicious that Kobad never forgave the authors ol bit 
expulsion, or even those of bis restoration. The people was 
deluded and inflamed by the fiftnaticism of Mazdak,'* who 
asserted the community of women,** and the equality of man 



'^ All the details of these Turkish and Roman embassies, so corions 
in the history of human manoers, are drawn from the extracts of Me- 
oander, (p. 106 — 110, 151 — 154, 161 — 16^) in whidi we often regret 
the want of order and oonn<icucn. 

>* See D*Herbelot, (BibUot. Orient p. 668, 929 ;) Hyde, (de Relign- 
one Vet Persarum, c 21, p. 290, 291 ;) Pocock, (Specimen Hist Araii. 

J). 70, 71 ;) Eutyc^us, (AnnaL torn ii. p. 176 ;) Tezeira, (in Stevens^ 
list, of Persia, Lie 84.)* 

** The fame of the ne^ law for the community of women was sooa 
propagated in Syria (Asseman. BibUot Orient tom. iiL p. 402) and 
Greece, (Procop. Persic. 1. L c. 6.) 



* Mazdak wub aa Archimae^as, born, according to Mirkbond, (truudatad 
ky De Sacy, p. 353, and Malcolm, voL i. p. 104,) at Istakhar or PersepoIiA 
according to an inedited and anonymous bistory. (tbe ModimsJ-alte-warikk 
la iViO Royal Library at Paris, quoted by St. Martin, voL vii. p. 329.) at 
Ubi^pour in Ckorasan : bis &tber's nante was Bamdadam. He a m onnce^ 
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idiid, whilst he apprc^riated the nehest laDcb and most be$u« 
tiful females to the use of his sectaries. The view of these 
disorders, which had been fomented by his laws and exam* 
[^,^ imbittored the declining age of the Persian monarch ; 
and his fears were increased by the consciousness of his 
design to reverse the natural and customary order of succes- 
von, in fever of his third and most feyored son, so femoui 
aiider the names of Choaroes and Nushirvan. To render thfl 
youth more illustrious in the eyes of the nations, Kobad ww 
desirous that he should be adopted by the emperor Justin:"^ 
the hope of peace inclined the Byzantine court to accept this 
vii^^ukur pr(^)06al ; and Ghosroes might have acquired a spe- 
cious claim to tibe inheritance of his Boman parent. But the 
future mosohief was diverted by the advice of the quaestor 
Proclua: a difiScuky was started, whether the adoption should 
be performed as a civil or military rite;^' the treaty was 



^ He ofiered his awn wife and sister to tbe prophet; but the pray- 
en of l^oshirvaa saved his loother, and ttie iDoignant moDarch ney^ 
fergave tbe bumilial^Qn to which his filial piety had stooped : pedes 
tiios deosculatus (said he to Mazdak,) ciy* us UBtor adhuc nares occupat, 
(l^ocock, Specimen Hiet Arab. p. 71.) 

^ Procopius, Persia L i c 11. Was not Proclus over-wise t Was 
■9t the daaper imagioarv f-^The excuse, at least, wa» injurious to a 

BatiaQ not Ignorant Qf letters: oi yP^"^"^*' *^^ 0dfi0iapoi ro^ valiias 

fvioiiyrai, 4XX' 5vX(ov eKiv§, Whether i^uy mode of adoption was prap 
^^Bed in Persia, I much doubt 



talmself as a reformer of Zoroastrianism, and carried tbe doctrine of the 
two piiooiplea to a mQcb greater height. He preached tbe abaolate indif 
Eerence of boman action, perfect equality of rank, community of property 
md of women, marriages petween the nearest kindred ; be interdicted the 
•se of aniarnl food, proscribed tbe killing of animals for food, enforced a veg- 
etable diet. 8ee St. Martin, voL vii. p, 332. Malcohn, vol. t. p. 104. Mirk- 
bond translated by De Sacy. It is rem^kable that the doctrine of Mazdak 
spread into the West Two inscriptions foand in Cyrene, in 1823, and 
ellplaiped by M. OesaBins, and by M. Htsmaker of Leyden, prove clearly 
that his doctrines had been eagerly embraced by the remains of tbe ancient 
GnoBtics; and Mazdak was enrolled with Thotb, Satam. Zoroaster, Pythag- 
oras, Epicnros, John, and Christ, as the teachers of true Gnostic wisdom. 
See St. Martin, vol. vjS. p. 338. Gesenios de lascripdoae PbcBnicio-GnBcd in 
Cyrenaicd nnperrepertd, Halle, 1825. Hamaker, Lettre a M. Baonl Jtocbette, 
Levden, J825^— M. 

* St Martin questions this adoption : he urges its improbability; and 
supposes that Procopius, perverting some popular traditions, or tbe remem- 
brance of some fruitless negotiations which took place at that time, has mis 
taken, for a treaty of adoption some treaty of guaranty or protection for the 
perpose of insuring tbe crown, after tbe death of Kobad, to his fovorlte soa 
QiQiKoes, vol viii. p. 32. Yet the Greek historians seem unanimous as to 
Be DToposal: the Persiaiis might be expected tp. maintain sUenoe on fock a 
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abniptly dissolved ; and the sense of this indignity sank deep 
iLto the mind of Cbosroes, who had already advanced to tfaie 
Tigris on his road to Constantinople. His £ither did not kmg 
suiTive the disappointment of his wishes : the testament of 
their deceased sovereign was read in the assembly of the 
nobles ; and a powerful Action, prepared tor the event) and 
regardless of the priority of age, exalted Chosroes to the 
throne of Persia. He filled that throne during a proBpenMU 
period of forty-eight years ;^' and the Justiob of Nushirvaii 
18 celebrated as the theme of immortal praise by the natione 
of the East 

But the justice of kings is understood by themselves, and 
even by their subjects, with an ample indulgence for the 
gratification of passion and interest The virtue of Chonoes 
was that of a conqueror, who, in the measures of peace and 
war, is excited by ambition, and restrained by prudence ; whc 
confounds the greatness with the happiness of a nation, and 
calmly devotes the lives of thousands to the fiune, or even 
the amusement, of a single man. In his domestic adminis* 
tration, the just Nushirvan would merit in our feelings the 
appellation of a tyrant. His two elder brothers had been 
deprived of their Mr expectations of the diadem : their 
future life, between the supreme rank and the condition of 
subjects, was anxious to themselves and formidable to their 
master : fear as well as revenge might tempt them to rebel ; 
the slightest evidence of a conspiracy satisfied the author of 
their wrongs; and the repose of Chosroes was secured by 
the death of these unhappy princes, with their families and 
adherents. One guiltless youth was saved and dismissed by 
the compassion of a veteran general ; and this act of humanity, 
which was revealed by his son, overbalanced the merit of 
reducing twelve nations to the obedience of Persia. The 
seal and prudence of Mebodes had fixed the diadem on thf 



^* From ProoopiuB and Agathias, Pagi (torn, il p. 548, 626) hai 
proved that Chosroes Nushirvan ascended the throne in the fifth year 
of Justinian, (A. D. 581, April 1. — A. D. 532, April 1.) But the true 
chronoloffj, which harmonizes with the Greeks and Orientals, is as- 
certained bv John Malala, (tom. ii. 211.) Cabades, or Kobad, tifter 
a reign of forty-three years and two months, sickened the 8th and 
died the 18th of September, A. D. 581, aged eight3r-two years. Ac- 
cording t^> the anns^ of Eutychius, Nushirvan reigned fortjr-^tfvui 
jnears and six months ; and hb death muat conseqiently be plaeed in 
llarrh, A. D. 679. 
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he9<l of Choeroes himself; but he delayed to attend the mv* 
BommoDs, till he had performed the duties of a military review: 
he was instautiy commanded to repair to the iron tripod^ 
which stood before the gate of the palace/' where it was 
death to relieve or approach the victim ; and Mebodes lan- 
guished several days before his sentence was pronounced, by 
the inflexible pride and calm ingratitude of the son of Kobad. 
But the people, more especially in the East, is disposed to 
for^ve, and even to applaud, the cruelty which strikes at the 
loftiest heads; at the slaves of ambition, whose voluntary 
choice has exposed them to live in the smiles, and to perish 
by the frown, of a capricious monarch. In the execution of 
the laws which he had no temptation to violate ; in the pun- 
ishment of crTmes which attacked his own dignity, as well as 
the happiness of individuals ; Nusbirvan, or Chosroes, deserved 
the appellation oijusL His government was firm, ngorous, 
and impartial. It was the first labor of his reign to abolish 
the dangerous theory of common or equal possessions : the 
lands and women which the sectaries of Mazdak had usurped 
were restored to their lawful owners; and the temperate* 
chastisement of the fanatics or impostors confirmed the 
domestic rights of society. Instead of listening with blind 
confidence to a &vorite minister, he established four viziers 
over the four great provinces of his empire, Assyria, Media, 
Persia, and Bactriana. In the choice of judges, prsefects, and 
counsellors, he strove to remove the mask which is always 
worn in the presence of kings : he wished to substitute the 
natural order of talents for the accidental distinctions of birth 
and fortune ; he professed, in specious language, his intention 
to prefer those men who carried the poor in their bosoms, and 
to banish corruption from the seat of justice, as dogs were 
excluded from the temples of the Magi. The code of laws 

*• Procopius, Peraic. 1 1 c 28. Brisson, de RegD. Pers. p. 494. The 
l^te of the palace <^ Ispahan is, or was, the fatal acene of disgrace or 
lieath, (Ghardin, Voyage en Perse, torn. iv. p. 812, 818.) 

* This is a strange term. Nushirvan employed a stratagem similar t« 
That of Jeha, 2 Kings, x. 18 — 28, to separate the followers of Mazdak from 
t<«e rest of his subjects, and with a body of his troops cut them^ all in pieces. 
^ft Greek writers concur with the Persian in this representation of Nushif* 
imik*B temper ate condnct. Theophanes, p.l46. Mirkhond. p. 3fi2. Eutychiua, 
Am. vol. ii. '.» 179. Abulfeda, in an unedited part, cr i "plted by St. J^artin 
M wdll as ^.r to pajsago formerly tiled. Le Bean vr /iu. p. 38. **-^— *— 
^ i p. 100.— M. 
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of the first Artaxerxes was revived and published as tiie nil« 
of the magistrates ; but the assurance of speedy punishment 
was the best security of their virtue. Their b^iavior was 
inspected by a thousand eyes, their words were overheard by 
% thousand ears, the secret or public agents of the throne ; 
iknd the provinces, from the Indian to the Arabian confin<«^ 
were enlightened by the frequent visits of a sovereign, who 
affected to emulate his celestial brother in his rapid and sain* 
tary career. Education and agriculture he viewed as the twa 
objects most deserving of his care. In «very -city of Persia- 
orphans, and the children of the poor, were maint^uned and 
instructed at the public expense ; the daughters were given im 
marriage to the richest citizens of their own rank, and th? 
sons, according to their different talents, .were 'employed it 
mechanic trades, or promoted to more honorable service 
The deserted villages were relieved by his bounty; to ^h« 
peasants and farmers who were found incapable of cultivating 
their lands, he distributed cattle, seed, and the iustrun^nts of 
husbandry; and the rare and inestimable treasure of fresh 
water was parsimoniously managed, and skilfully dispersed 
over the arid territory of Persia.** The prosperity of that 
kingdom was the effect and evidence of his virtues; Sis vic^ 
are those of Oriental despotism ; bat in the long cocnpetitioQ 
between Chosroes and Justinian, the advantage both of meri^ 
and fortune is almost always on the side of the Barbarian.** 

To the praise of justice Nushirvan united the reputation of 
knowledge; and the seven Greek philosophers, who visited 
his court, were invited and deceived by the strange assurance, 
that a disciple of Plato was seated on the Persian throne. Did 
they expect, that a prince, strenuously exercised in the toils 
of war and government, should agitate, with dexterity like 



** In Persia, the prince of the waters is an officer of state. 'Hie 
nnmher of wells ana subterraneous channels is much diminished, and 
with it the fertility of the soil: 400 wells hare been recently lost ntfar 
Tauris, and 42,000 were onee reckoned in the province of Kharaaaa, 
(Chardin, torn. iii. p. 99, 100. Tsvernier, torn. I p. 416.) 

*^ The character and government of Nushirvan is represeattd some 
times in the words of D'Herbelot, (Bibliot Orient p. 680, <(a, from 
Khondemir,]) Eutychius, (Annal tom. ii. p. 179, 180, — ^very rich,) 
Abulpharagius, (Dynast vil p. 94, 95, — v^ry poor,) Tarikh Schikard, 
'p. 144 — 150,) Texeira, (in Stevens, L i. c. 85,) Asseman, (Bibliot 
Orient tom. ill p. 404—410,) and the Abb6 Fourmont, (Hist d« 
f Aoad. des Inscriptions, torn. vii. p. 825—834.) who lias translated a 
gp uiiuuB or geaube testameat of Nushirvan. 
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their own, tiie abstruse and profound questions ivhicb amused 
the leisure of the schools of Athens ? Could they hope thai 
the precepts of philosophy should direct the life, and control 
the passions, of a despot, whose infancy had been taught to 
consider his absolute and fluctuating will as the only rule of 
moral obl^ation?^ The studies of Chosroes were ostenta- 
tious and superficial: but his example awakened the curiosity 
of an ingenious people, and the light of science was diflused 
OTer the dominions of Persia.*' At Gondi Sapor, in the neigh- 
borhood of the royal city of Susa, an academy of physic was 
funded, which insensibly became a liberal school of poetry, 
philosophy, and rhetoric.** The annals of the monarchy *• 
were composed ; and white recent and authentic history might 
afford some useful lessons both to the prince and people, the 
darkness of the first ages was embellished by the giants, the 
drap;ons, and the fabulous heroes of Oriental romance.'* Ev- 
ery learned or confident stranger was enriched by the bounty, 
and flattered by the conversation, of the monarch : he nobly 
rewarded a Greek physician,** by the deliverance of three 
thousand captives ; and the sophists, who contended for his 

favor, were etsasperated by the wealth and insolence of Ura- 

• 

^ A thousand years before his birth, the judges c^ Persia had given 

a solemn opinion— ra> 0aai\e6ovri Htperiojv i^eivai iroiUiv rd iSiv povXi)- 

rat, (Herodot 1. iil o! SI, p. 210, edit Wesseling.) Nor had this con- 
stitutional maxim been neglected as a useless and barren theory. 

*' On the literary state of Persia, the Greek versions, philosophers, 
sophists, the learning or ignorance of Chosroes, Agathias (L ii c. de- 
ll) displays much information and strohg prejudices. 

*• Asseman. Bibliot Orient torn. iv. p. dooxlv. vi. vii. 

^ The Shah Nameh, or Book of Kings, is perhaps the original rec- 
ord of history whidi was translated into Greek by the interpreter 
SergiuB, (Agathias, L y. p. 141,) preserved after the Mahometan con- 
quest, and versified in the year 994, by the national poet FerdoussL 
See D'Anquetil (M^m. de VAcad^ie, totn. xxzl p. 879) and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, (Hist, of Nadir Shah, p. 161.) 

*® In the fifth century, the name of Restom, or Rostam, a hero who 
equalled the strength of twelve elephants, was &miliar to the Arme- 
nmns, (Moses Chorenensis, Hist. Amien. I il c. 7, p. 96, edit. Whiston.) 
In the beginning of the seventh, the Persian Romance of Rostain and 
Isfendiar was applauded at Mecca, (Sale's Koran, c. xxzi. p. 885.^ 
Tet this exposition of ludicrum novse historisB Is not given by Maracci, 
(Befntat. Akoran. p. 644— d48.) 

** Procop. (Goth. L iv. c 10.) Kobaa had a fevorite Greek pbysi- 
daa, Stephen of Edessa, (Persic L il c. 26.) The practice was ancient; 
aad Herodotus relays the adventures of Democedes of Crotona, (L iti 
a 126—127. 
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bled in the plains of Babylon, prudently declined the .btroog 
citief of Mesopotamia, and followed the western bank of the 
Euphrates, till the small, though populous, town of Dura* 
presumed to arrest the progress of the great king. The gates 
of Dura, by treachery and surprise, were burst open ; and aa 
soon as Chosroes had stained his cimeter with the blood of the 
inhabitants, he dismissed the ambassador of Justinian to inform 
his master in what place he had left the enemy of the Bo- 
mans. The conqueror still affected the praise of humanity 
and justice ; and as he beheld a noble matron with her infant 
rudely dragged along the ground, he sighed, he wept, and 
implored the divine justice to punish the author of these 
calamities. Yet th<) herd of twelve thousand captives was 
ransomed for two hundred pounds of gold ; the neighboring 
bishop of Sergiopolis pledged his faith for the payment : and 
in the subsequent year the unfeeling avarice of Chosroee 
exacted the penalty of an obligation which it was generous to 
contract and impossible to discharge. He advanced into the 
heart of Syria: but a feeble enemy, who vanished at his 
approach, disappointed him of the honor of victory ; and as 
he could not. hope to establish his dominion, the Persian king 
displayed in this inroad the mean and rapacious vices of a 
robber. Hierapolis, Berrhaea or Aleppo, Apamea and Ghal- 
ds, were successively besieged : they redeemed their safety 
by a ransom of gold or silver, proportioned to their respective 
strength and opulence ; and their new master enforced, with- 
out observing, the terms of capitulation. Educated in the 
religion of the Magi, he exercised, without remorse, the 
lucrative trade of sacrilege ; and, after stripping of its gold 
and gems a piece of the true cross, he generously restored 
the naked relic to the devotion of the Christians of Apamea. 
Ko more than fourteen years had elapsed since Antioch was 
ruined by an earthquake ; f but the queen of the East, the 
new Theopolis, had been raised from the ground by the liber- 
ality of Justinian; and the increasing greatness of the build* 
ings and the people already erased the memory of this recent 

lot Limself, (p. 680,) should blush when he blames them for making 
Justinian ana Nushirvan contemporariea On the geography of the seat 
of war, D'Anville (rEuphrate et le Tigre) is sufficient and satisfactory, 

* It is Sura in Procopius. Is it a misprint in Gibbon ? — M. 
t Joannes Lvdus attributes the easy capture of Antioch to the uranl of 
iMtificatioiis woiifa bad not been restored since the earthquake, J iii e. 94 
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disaster. On one side, the city was defended by th^ m mih 
tain, on the other by the River Orontes; but the mos\ 
aooeasible part was commanded by a superior eminence : the 
proper remedies were rejected, from the despicable fear of 
discovering its weakness to the enemy ; and Germanus, the 
<imperor*s nephew, refused to trust his person and dignitj 
within the walls of a besieged city. The people of Antioco 
had inherited the vain and satirical genius of their ancestors : 
they were elated by a sudden reenforcement of six thousand 
soldiers; they disdained the offers of an easy capitulation 
and their intemperate clamors insulted from the ramparts the 
majesty of the great king. Under his eye the Persian myri- 
ads mounted with scaling-ladders to the assault ; the Roma^ 
mercenaries fled through the opposite gate of Daphne ; and 
the generous assistance of the youth of Antioch served only 
to aggravate the miseries of their country. As Chosroes, 
attended by the ambassadors of Justinian, was descending 
from the mountain, he affected, in a plaintive voice, to de- 
plore the obstinacy and ruin of that unhappy peq)le ; but the 
slaughter still raged with unrelenting fury ; and the city, at 
the command of a Barbarian, was delivered to the flames. 
The cathedral of Antioch was indeed preserved by the ava- 
rice, not the piety, of the conqueror: a more honorable 
exemption was granted to the church of St. Julian, and the 
quarter of the town where the ambassadors resided; some 
distant streets were saved by the shifting of the wind, and the 
walls still subsisted to protect, and soon to betray, their nein^ 
inhabitants. Fanaticism had defaced the ornaments of 
Daphne, but Chosroes breathed a purer air amidst her groves 
and fountains; and some idolaters in his train might sacri- 
fice with impunity to the nymphs of that elegant retreat 
Eighteen miles below Antioch, the River Orontes falls into 
the Mediterranean. The haughty Persian visited the term of 
his conquests ; and, after bathing alone in the sea, he offered 
a solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving to the sun, or rather to the 
Creator of the sun, whom the Magi adored. If this act of 
superstition offended the prejudices of the Syrians, they were 
pleased by the courteous and even eager attention with which 
he assisted at the games of the circus ; and as Chosroes had 
heard that the blue faction was espoused by the emperor, hia 
peremptory command secured the victory of the gi'een chari- 
oteer. Frop the discipline of his camp tb^ neople derived 
More solid consolation ; and they interceded ^ v^un for thj 
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fife of a soldier who bad too fiuthfully oopiel tiie rapme €f 
the just Nushirvan. At length, fatigued, ihoudi unsatiated, 
with the spoil of Syria,^ he slowly moved to we Eaphnitei| 
formed a temporary bridge in the neighborhood of Barbflli»- 
ras, and defined the space of three days for the entire panage 
of his numerous host After his return, he founded, at tue 
distance of one day's journey from the palace of Oteaiplioii, 
a new city, which perpetuated the joint names of Cho8roe» 
and of Antioch. The Syrian captives recogniaed the form mad 
situation of their native abodes : baths and a stately drooB 
were constructed for their use; and a colony of muaiciaDs 
and charioteers revived in Assyria the pleasures of a Graek 
capital. By the munificence of the royal founder, a libelal 
allowance was assigned to these fortunate exiles; and they 
enjoyed the singular privilege of bestowing freedom on the 
slaves whom they acknowledged as their kinsmen* FalestiiM^ 
and the holy wealth of Jerinalem, were the next objects that 
attracted the ambition, or rather the avarice, of GhoaroML 
Constantinople, and the palace of the Caesars, no longer m>- 
peared impr^nable or remote ; and his aspiring haicy ^reao? 
covered Asia Minor with the troops, and the oia/dk Sea wita 
the navies, of Persia. 

These hopes might have been realised, if the conqueror of 
Italy had not been seasonably recalled to the defence of the 
Kast** While Chosroes pursued his ambitious designs on the 
coast of the Euxine, Belisarius, at the head of an army with- 
out pay or discipline, encamped beyond the Euphrates, witlun 
•(X miles of Nisibis. He meditated, by a skilful operatioD, 
Vo draw the Persians from their impregnable dtadel, and im- 
proving his advantage in the field, either to intercept their 
.letreat, or perhaps to enter the gates with the flying Bar- 
barians. He advanced one day's journey on the territories 
of Persia, reduced the fortress of Sisaurane, and sent the 
governor, with eight hundred chosen horsemen, to serve the 
emperor in his Italian wars. He detached Arethas and his 



•• In thj public history of Procopiua, (Persic. L ii. cl 16, 16, I9» SQ^ 
tl, 24, 26, 26, 27, 28;) and, with some slight exoepdons, we may 
feasooably shut our ears against the malevolent whisper of the Aa> 
^edotes, (& 2, S, with the Notes, as usual, of AlemAnnus.) 



. * Lydua aaserU that he carried away all the at 
■*^ WUcb adorned the city, L iii. c. 54, p. 246.— M. 



atataea, pit uret , and 
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Aisbfi, supported by twelve hundred Romans, to pass the 
Tigris, and to ravage the harvests of Assyria, a fruitful prov- 
no«, long exempt from the calamities of war. But the plans 
of Belissffius were disconcerted by the untractable spirit of 
Arethas, who neither returned to the camp, nor sent any in- 
telligence of his motions. The Roman general was fixed in 
anxious expectation to the same spot; the time of action 
ekpsed, the ardent sun of Mesopotamia inflamed with fevers 
ike blood of his European soldiers ; and the stationary troops 
aod officers of Syria affected to tremble for the safety of their 
defenceless citaes. Yet this diversion had already succeeded 
in fordng Ghosroes to return with loss and precipitation ; and 
If the skill of Belisarius had been seconded by discipline and 
TaloTy his success might have satbfied the sanguine wishes of 
the public, who required at his hands the conquest of Ctesi- 
plion, and the deliverance of the captives of Antioch. At the 
end of the campaign, he was recalled to Constantinople by 
an ungrateful court, but the dangers of the ensuing spring 
restored his confidence and command; and the hero, almost 
alone, was despatched, with the speed of post-horses, to repel, 
by his name and presence, the invasion of Syria. He found 
the Roman generals, among whom was a nephew of Justinian, 
imprisoned by their fears in the fortifications of Hierapolis. 
But instead of listening to their timid counsels, Belisarius 
MHnmanded them to follow him to Europtis, where he had 
lesolved to cdlect his forces, and to execute whatever God 
^ould inspire him to achieve against the enemy. His firm 
iittitude on the banks of the Euphrates restrained Cbosroes 
from advancing towards Palestine ; and he received with art 
and dignity the ambassadors, or rather spies, of tl^e Persian 
monardb. The plain between Hierapolis and the river was 
eovered with the squadrons of cavalry, six thousand hunters, 
tall and robust, who pursued their game without the appre- 
hension of an enemy. On the opposite bank the ambassadoni 
descried a thousand Armenian horse, who appeared to guard 
the passage of the Euphrates. The tent of Belisarius was of 
the coarsest linen, the simple equipage of a warrior who dis- 
dained the luxury of the East Around his tent, the nations 
who marched under his standard were arranged with skilful 
eonfrision. The Thracians and Illyrians were posted in the 
front, the Heruli and Goths in the centre ; the prospect was 
closed by the Moors and Vanrlils, and their loose array seemed 
ta multiply their numbers. 'Hieir dress was light and active; 
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one soldier carried a whip, another a sword, a third a bow, a 
fourth, perhaps, a battle-axe, and the whole picture exhibited 
the intrepidity of the troops and the vigilance of the general, 
Chosroes was deluded by the address, and awed by the geniuS: 
of the lieutenant of Justinian. Conscious of the merit, and 
Ignorant of the force, of his antagonist, he dreaded a decisive 
battle in a distant country, from whence not a Persian might 
return to relate the melancholy tale. The great king haa-^ 
tened to repass the Euphrates; and Belisarius pressed his 
retreat, by adSecting to oppose a measure so salutary to the 
empire, and which could scarcely have been prevented by an 
army of a hundred thousand men. Envy might suggest to ig- 
norance and pride, that the public enemy had been suffered to 
escape : but the African and Gothic triumphs are less glorious 
than this safe and bloodless victory, in which neither fortune, 
nor the valor of the soldiers, can subtract any part of the 
general's renown. The second removal of Belisarius from 
Qie Persian to the Italian war revealed the extent of his per- 
sonal merit, which had corrected or supplied the want of dis- 
cipline and courage. Fifteen generals, without concert or 
skill, led through the mountains of Armenia an army of thirty 
thousand Romans, inattentive to their signals, their ranks, and 
their ensigns. Four thousand Persians, intrenched in the 
camp of Dubis, vanquished, almost without a combat, this 
disorderly multitude ; their useless arms were scattered along 
the road, and their horses sunk under the &tigue of their rapid 
flight. But the Arabs of the Roman party prevailed over 
their brethren; the Armenians returned to their allegiance; 
the cities of Dara and Edessa resisted a sudden assault and a 
regular siege, and the calamities of war were suspended by 
those of pestilence. A tacit or formal agreement between the 
two sovereigns protected the tranquilHty of the Eastern fron- 
tier ; and tibe arms of Chosroes were confined to the Colchian 
or Lazic war, which has been too minutely described by the 
historians of the times.*^ 

The extreme length of the Euxine Sea** from Constanti- 



** The Lazic war, the contest of Rome and Persia on the Phasis, in 
le liously spun through many a page of Procopius (Persia I it c. 16^ 
It, 28, 29, 80.) Gothic L iv. c. 7—16) and Agathias, (L il iil and i? 
jn 66—132, 141.) 

** The PeripluSy or circumnavigation of the Euxine Sea, was do 
icaibed in Latin by Sallust, and in Greek by Arrian : L The foroaef 
wcrk, which no longer exists, has been restored by the tin^ular diligenor 
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Dople to tlie mouth of the Phasis, may be computed as a 
Yojage of nine days, and a measure of seven hundred miles. 
From the Iberian Caucasus, the most lofty and craggy moun- 
tains of Asia, that river descends with such oblique vehe- 
mence, that in a short space it is traversed by one hundred 
and twenty bridges. Nor does the stream become placid and 
navigable, till it reaches the town of Sarapana, five days' 
journey from the Cyrus, which flows from the same hills, but 
m a contrary direction to the Caspian Lake. The proximity 
of these rivers has suggested the practice, or at least the 
idea, of wafting the precious merchandise of India down the 
Oxus, over the Caspian, up the Cyrus, and with the current 
of the Phasis into the Euxine and Mediterranean Seas. As it 
successively collects the streams of the plain of Colchos, the 
Phasis moves with diminished speed, though accumulated 
weight At the mouth it is sixty fathom deep, and half a 
league broad, but a small woody island is interposed in the 
midst of the channel ; the water, so soon as it has deposited 
an earthy or metallic sediment, floats on the surface of the 
waves, and is no longer susceptible of corruption. In a course 
of one hundred miles, forty of which are navigable for large 
vessels, the Phasis divides the celebrated region of Colchos,** 
or Mingrelia,*^ which, on three sides, is fortified by the Iberian 

^- ■■■ ■■ ■.■■■■I. ■■■ - .p. -^. ■»■■■■»■■ — l^ ^ ■■■ I »■ I I H I ■ I ■ I ■ ■ I 

of M. de Broeses, first presideot of the parliament of Dijon, (Hist de la 
iUpublique Romaine, torn. iL L iiL p. 199 — 298,) who ventures to as- 
sume the character of the Roman nistorian. His description of the 
Euxine is ingeniouslv formed of all the fragments of tne original, 
and of all the Greeks and Latins whom Sallust might copy, or by 
whom he might be copied ; and the merit of the execution atones for 
the whimsicfd design. 2. The Periplus of Arrian is addressed to the 
emperor Hadrian, (in Geograph. Minor. Hudson, tom. i,) and con- 
tains whatever the governor of Pontus had seen from IVebizond to 
Dioscurias ; whatever he had heard from Dioscurias to the Danube ; 
and whatever he knew from the Danube to Trebizond. 

** Besides the many occasional hints from the poets, historians 
dui^ of antiquity, we maj consult the geographical descriptions of 
Colchos, by Strabo (L xu p 760 — 166) and Pliny, (Hist Natur. vi 
6, 19, Ac) 

'^ I shall quote, and have used, three modern descriptions of Miii- 
greliaandthe adjacent countries. 1. Of the Vhre Archangeli Lam- 
berti, (Relations de Thevenot, part i. p. 31 — 52, with a map,) who haa 
a^l the knowledge and prejudices of a missionary. 2. Of Chardi^ 
(Voyages en Perse, torn. I p. 64, 68 — 168.) His oljservations are 
judicious* and his own adventures in the country are still more iih 
■iroctive than his observations. 3. Of Peyssonel, (Observations snr 
Vet Peuples Bnrbares, p 49, 60, 61, 68 62, 64, 66, 11, ibc, and a 
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and AnneDian mountaiDS, and whose maritime coast eztmdi 
about two hundred miles from^ the neighborhood of Trel»20iid 
to Dioscurias and the confines of Circassia. Both the sdl and 
climate are relax 3d by excessive moisture : twentj-eigb'. 
rivers, besides the Phasis and his dependent streams, oonvef 
their waters to the sea ; and the hollownesa of the groond 
appears to indicate the subterraneous diannels between the 
Euxine and the Caspian. In the fields where wheat or bariej 
is sown, the earth is too soft to sustain the action of tM 
plough ; but the ffom, a small grain, not unlike the millet or 
coriander seed, supplies the ordinary food of the people ; and 
the use of bread is confined to the prince and his nobles. 
Yet the vintage is more plentiful than the harvest; and the bidk 
of the stems, as well as the quality of the wine, display the 
anasusted powers of nature. The same powers oontinnaUy 
tend to overshadow the face of the country with thick forests'; 
the timber of the hills, and the flax of the plains, contribute to 
the abundance of naval stores ; the wild and tame fl"'m«h, 
the horse, the ox, and the hog, are remarkably prolific, and the 
name of the pheasant is expressive of his native habitatioa 
on the banks of the Phasis. The gold mines to the south of 
Trebizond, which are still worked with sufficient profit, were 
a subject of national dispute between Justinian and Chosroes ; 
and it is not unreasonable to believe, that a vein of precious 
metal may be equally diffused through the circle of the hills, 
although these secret treasures are neglected by the laziness, 
or concealed by the prudence, of the Mingrelians. The 
waters, impregnated with particles of gold, are carefully 
strained through sheep-skins or fleeces ; but this expedient, 
the groundwork perhaps of a marvellous table, affords a 
fiiint image of the wealth extracted from a virgin earth by 
the power and industry of ancient kings. Their cdlver 
palaces and golden chambers surpass our belief; but the 
&me of their riches is said to have excited the enterprising 
avarice of the Argonauts.'* Tradition has affirmed, witn 



recent treatise, Sur le Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. ii. p. 1 — 5ft.) 
He had long resided at Caffa, as consul of France ; and bis emditka 
is less valuable than his experience. 

** Pliny, Hist Natur. L zxxiii 15. The gold and silver mines tf 
(^>lchos attracted the Argonauts, (Strab. Lip. 77.) The sagacKNU 
Oliardin could find no gold in minef*, rivers, or elsewhere. Tet a 
Bfingrelian lost his hand and foot for showing some specimens at Ooa* 
itantinnple of native gold 
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fome color of reason, that Egypt planted on the Phasis a 
learned and jiolite colony,'* which manufactured linen, built 
DavieB, and invented geographical maps. The ingenuity of 
the modems has peopled, with flourishing cities and nations, 
the isthmus between the Euxine and the Caspian ; ^* ahd a 
lively writer, observing the resemblance of climate, and, in 
his apprehension, of trade, has not hesitated to pronounce 
Colchos the Holland of andquity.^^ 

But the riches of Colchos shine only through the darkness 
of conjecture or tradition; and its genuine Mstory presents 
a unifonn scene of rudeness and poverty. If one hundred 
and thirty languages were i^ken in the market of Dice- 
curias,^ they were the imperfect idioms of so many savage 
tribes or &milies, sequest^^ from each other in the vaUeys 
of Mount Caucasus; and their separation, which diminished 
the importance, must have multiplied the number, of their 
rustic capitals. In the present state ci Mingrelia, a village is 
an assemblage of huts within a wooden fence ; tlie fortresses 
are seated in the depths of forests; the princely town of 
Cyta, or Cotatis, consists of two hundred houses, and a stone 
edifice appertains only to the magnificence of kings. Twelve 
•hips from Constantinople, and about sixty barks, laden with 
the fruits of industry, annually cast anchor on the coast ; and 
the list of Colchian exports is much increased, since the 
natives had only slaves and hides to offer in exchange for tho 
com and salt which they purchased from the subjects of Jus- 
tinian. Not a vestige can be found of the art, the knowl- 
edge, or the navigation, of the ancient Colchians: few 
Greeks desired or dared to pursue the footsteps of the 
Argonauts; and even the mtaks of an E^ptian colony are 
lost on a nearer approach. The rite of circumcision is 

•* Herodot L u. c 104, 105, p. 160, 161. Diodor. SicoL Lip. 88, 
tdit Weaseling. Dionya. Perieget 689, and Eustath. ad loc. Scholiast 
id AooUoniui^ Argonaut 1. iv. 282 — 291. 

** Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, 1. xxl c. 6. L'Mhme . . . oouyen 
de villes et natioDS qui ue sont plus. 

*' Bougainville, MSmoires de TAcademie des Inscriptions, torn, 
zzvl p. 88, on the African voyage of Hanno and the commerce of 
antiquity. 

^ ^* A Greek historian, Timosthenes, had affirmed, in earn ccc na 
tiones dissimilibus linguis descendere ; and the modest Pliny is oon< 
tent to add, et postea a noetris czxx. interpretibus negotia loi gesta, 
(fi 6 ) But the wo^ds nunc deserta cover a multitude of past fi^ 
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practiBed only by the Mahometans of the Euxine; and thi 
curled ^nir and swarthy complexion of Africa no longer dis* 
figure the most perfect of the human race. It is in the 
adjacent climates of Georgia, Mingrelia, and Circassia, that 
nature has placed, at least to our eyes, the model of beauty 
in the shape of the limbs, the color of the skin, the symmetiy 
of the features, and the expression of the countenance. 
According to the destination of the two sexes, the men 
seemed formed for action, the women for love ; and the per- 
petual supply of females from Mount Caucasus has purified 
the blood, and improved the breed, of the southern nations 
oi Asia. The proper district of Mingrelia, a portion only of 
the ancient Colchos, has long sustained an exportation of 
twelve thousand slaves. The number of prisoners or crimi- 
nals would be inadequate to the annual demand; but the 
common people are in a state of servitude to their lords ; 
the exercise of fraud or rapine is unpunished in a lawless 
community ; and the market is continually replenished by 
the abuse of civil and paternal authority. Such a trade,** 
which reduces the human species to the level of cattle, may 
tend to encourage marriage and population, since the mul- 
titude of children enriches their sordid and inhuman parent. 
But this source of impure wealth must inevitably poison the 
national manners, obhterate the sense of honor and virtue, 
and almost extinguish the instincts of nature : the Christuins 
of Georgia and Mingrelia are the most dissolute of mankind ; 
and their children, who, in a tender age, are sold into foreign 
slavery, have already learned to imitate the rapine of the 
&ther and the prostitution of the mother. Yet, amidst the 
rudest ignorance, the untaught natives discover a singular 
dexterity both of mind and hand ; and although the want oi 
union and discipline exposes them to tlieir more powerful 
neighbors, a bold and intrepid spirit has animated the C<»1- 

chians of every age. In the host of Xerxes, they served on 
" — « 

^' Buffon (Hist Nat torn. iii. p. 483^-487) collects the unaDimous 
Bufirage of naturalists and travellers. If, in the time of Herodotus, 
they were in truth /icXayvpoe; and dv\6Tpixii^ (and he had observed 
them with care,) this precious £act is an example of the influence of 
climate on a foreign colony. 

'^ The Mingrelian ambassador arrived at Constantinople with two 
hnndred persons * but he ate {sold) them day by day, till his retinue 
was dimmished to a secretary and two valets, (Tavernier, torn. L p, 
M5.) To purchase his nustress, a Mingrelian gentleman sold twf Ive 
pTMetB and his wife to the Turks, (Ohardm, torn. I p. 66.) 
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fix^t ; and their arms were a dagger or a javelin, a wooden 
casque, and a buckler of raw hides. But in their own country 
the use of cavalry has more generally prevailed : the meanest 
of the peasants disdained to walk; the martial nobles &r% 
possessed, perhaps, of two hundred horses; and above fivii 
thousand are numbered in the train of the prince of Mingrelia* 
The Colchian government has been always a pure and hered- 
itary kingdom; and the authority of the sovereign is only 
restrained by the turbulence of his subjects. Whenever they 
were obedient, he could lead a numerous army into the field ; 
but some £uth is requisite to beheve, that the single tribe of 
the Suanians as composed of two hundred thousand soldiers, 
or that the population of Mingrelia now amounts to four mil- 
lions of inhabitants.^' 

It was the boast of the Colchians, that their ancestors had 
checked the victories of Sesostris; and the defeat of the 
Egyptian is less incredible than his successful progress as 
&r as the foot of Mount Caucasus. They sunk without any 
memorable effort, under the arms of Cyrus ; followed in dis- 
tant wars the standard of the great king, and presented 
him every fifth year with one hundred boys, and as many 
virgins, me fairest produce of the land.'* Yet he accepted 
this pift like the gold and ebony of India, the frankincense 
of the Arabs, or the negroes and ivory of Ethiopia: the 
Colchians were not subject to the dominion of a satrap, and 
tiiey continued to enjoy the name as well as substance of 
national independence.'^ After the fall of the Persian em- 
pire, Mithridates, king of Pontus, added Colchos to the wide 
circle of his dominions on the Euxine ; and when the natives 
presumed to request that his son might reign over them, he 
bound the ambitious youth in chains of gold, and delegated 

*' Strabo, 1. zi p. 765. Lamberti, Relation de la Mingrelie. Yet 
we must avoid the contrary extreme of Cbardin, who allows no more 
than 20)000 iDhabitants to supply an annual exportation of 12,000 
slaves ; an absurdity unworthy of that judicious traveller. 

^' Herodot L iil c. 97. See, in L vii. c. 79, their arms and service 
in the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. 

'* Xenophon, who had encountered the Colchians in his retreat^ 
(Anabasis, L iv. p. 820, 343, 348, edit Hutchinson ; and Foster's Dift^ 
lertation, p. liiL — ^Iviii, in Spelman^s English version, vol ii,) style9 
dhem avrSvofioi, Before the conquest of Mithridates, they are naoied 
hr Appian idvos apiinavtst (de BelL Mithridatico, c. 15, tom. L p. 661, 
•I the last and best edition, by John Schweigh«nAer> lipse, 1786. 
t vols, largi) octavo.) 
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m eeivant in his plaoQ In pursuit of Mithridatos, the Bomaai 
advanced to the banks of the Phasis, and their galleys a»- 
eended the river till they reached the camp of Pompey and 
his legions.'* But the senate, and afterwards the emperoiBi 
disdained to reduce that distant and useless conquest into the 
form of a province. The family of a Greek rhetcmcian wm 
permitted to reign in Colchos and the adjacent kingdoma 
vom the time of Mark Antony to that of r^ero ; and after 
the race of Polemo^ was extinct, the eastern Pontos^ whidi 
preserved his name, extended no fiurther than the n^bbor- 
hood of Trebizond. Beyond these limits the IbrtificatioDi 
of Hyssus, of Apsarus, of the Phasis, of Dioseurias or Sebaa- 
topolis, and of Pityus, were guarded by sufSdent detadi- 
ments of horse and foot ; and six princes of ColehcB received 
their diadems from the lieutenants of Caesar. One of these 
lieutenants, the eloquent and philosophic Arrian, surveyed, 
and has described, the Euxine coast^ under the re^ of 
Ebdrian. The garrison which he reviewed at the mouth of the 
Phasis consisted of four hundred chosen legionaries; the briok 
walls and towers, the double ditch, and tibe military en^nea 
on the rampart, rendered this place inaccessible to the ISai^ 
barians : but the new suburbs which had been built by the 
merchants and veterans, required, in the opinion of Arrian, 
some external defence.** Ajb the strength of the empire was 
gradually impaired, the Romans stationed on the Phasis were 
neither withdrawn nor expelled ; and the tribe of the Laa,** 

*' The conquest of Colchos by Mithridates and Pompey is marked 
by Appian (de Bell. Mithridat.) and Plutarch, (in Vit Pomp.) 

^* We may trace the rise and fall of the family of Polemoi, in 
Strabo, (L xl p. 755, L zil p. 867,) Dion Oassius, or Xiphilin, (p. 688, 
598, 601, 719, 754, 915, 946, edit Reimar,) Suetonius, (in Neron. c. 18, 
in Vespasian, c. 8,) Eutropius, (vil 14,) Josephus, (Antiq. Judaic. 1. zx. 
c. 7, p. 970, edit Havercamp,) and Eusebius, (Ohron. with Scal^fer, 
Animadvers. p. 196.) 

^ '* In the time of Procopius, there were no Roman forts on the PhA- 
•is. Pityup and Sebastopolis were evacuated on the rumrir of tht 
Persians, (Goth. L iv. c 4 ;) but the latter was afterwards reittored by 
Justinian, (de Edi£ L iy. c. 7.) 

^ '* In the time of Pliny, Arrian, and Ptolemy, the Laid were a par 
licular tribe on the northern skirts of Colchos, (Cellarius, G^eograph 
Antiq. torn. ii. p. 222.) In the age of Justinian, they spread, or ai 
(east reigned, oyer the whole country. At present, they hare mi* 

Cited along the coast towards Trebizond, and compose a rode sear 
ing |ieople, with a peculiar lang^uage, (Ghardin, p. 149. Vtjmamti 
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whose posterity speak a foreign dialect, and inhabit the sea 
coast of Trebizond, imposed their name and dominion on the 
ancient kingdom of Colchos. Their independence was soon 
invaded by a formidable neighbor, who had acquired, by arms 
and treaties, the sovereignty of Ibena. The dependent k:ng 
of Lasdca received his sceptre at the hands of the Persian 
monarch, and the successors of Oonstantine accjuiesced in 
•this injurious claim, which was proudly urged as a right of 
immemorial prescription. In the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, their influence was restored by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, which the Mingrelians still profess with becoming 
Meslf without understanding the doctrines, or observing the 
preoeptB, of their religion. After the decease of his father, 
Zathus was exalted to the regal dignity by the &vor of the 
great king ; but the pious youth abhorred the ceremonies of 
the Magi^ and sought^ in the palace of Constantinople, an 
orthodox baptism, a noble wife, and the alliance of the 
emperor Justin. The king of Lazica was solemnly invested 
witli the diadem, and his cloak and tunic of white silk, with 
a gold border, displayed, in rich embroidery, the figure of 
bis new patron; who soothed the jealousy of the Persian 
court, and excused tlie revolt of Colchos, by the venerable 
names of hospitality and religion. The common interest of 
both empires imposed on the Colchians the duty of guarding 
the passes of Mount Caucasus, where a wall of sixty miles is 
now defended by the monthly service of the musketeers of 
Mingrelia." 

But ibis honorable connection was soon corrupted by the 
avarice and ambition of the Romans. Degraded from the 
rank of allies, the Lazi were incessantly reminded, by words 
and actions, of their dependent state. At the distance of a 
day's journey beyond the Apsarus, they beheld the rising 
fortress of Petra, which commanded the maritime country 



** John Malala, Ohron. t<mi. il p. 134 — 187 Theophanes, p. 144. 
Hist Miscell. L zv. p. 108. The tact is authentic, but tihe date seems 
too recent In speaking of their Persian alliance, the Lazi contempo- 
raries of Justinian employ the most obsolete words — ev ypap^aai ^^hiuia 
wpdyovoif <kc Gould they belong to a connection which had not be^t 
fUseolved above twenty years ? 

" The sole vestige of Petra subsists in ihe writings of Procopius and 
Agathias. Most of the towns and castles of Lazica ma^ be found \}j 
•anparing their names and position with the map of Mingrelia, n 
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to the south of the Phasis. Instead of* being protected by Um 
valor, Colchos was insulted by the licentiousness, of foreigo 
mercenaries; the benefits of commerce were converted into 
base and vexatious monopoly; and Gubazes, the native 
prince, was reduced to a pageant of royalty, by the superior 
mfluence of the officers of Justinian. Disappointed in their 
expectitions of Christian virtue, the indignant Lazi reposed 
some confidence in the justice of an unbeliever. After m 
private assurance that their ambassadors should not be de- 
nvered to the Romans, they publicly solicited the friendship 
and aid of Ghosroes. The sagacious monarch instanUy dis- 
cerned the use and importance of Colchos ; and meditated a 
plan of conquest, which was renewed at the end of a thou* 
sand years by Shah Abbas, the wisest and most powerful of 
his successors.*^ His ambition was fired by the hope of 
launching a Persian navy from the Phasis, of commanding the 
trade and navigation of the Euxine Sea, of desolating the coast 
of Pontus and Bithynia, of distressing, perhaps of attacking, 
Constantinople, and of persuading the Barbarians of Europe 
to second his arms and counsels against the common enemy 
of mankind. Under the pretence of a Scythian war, he 
silently led his troops to the frontiers of Iberia ; the Colchian 
guides were prepared to conduct them through the woods and 
along the precipices of Mount Caucasus; and a narrow path 
was laboriously formed into a safe and spacious highway, for 
the march of cavalry, and even of elephants. Gubazes laid 
his person and diadem at the feet of the king of Persia ; hia 
Colchians imitated the submission of their prince; and after 
the walls of Petra had been shaken, the Roman garrison pre- 
vented, by a capitulation, the impending fury of the last 
assault. But the Lazi soon discovered, that their impatience 
had urged them to choose an evil more intolerable than the 
calamities which they strove to escape. The monopoly of 
salt and corn was effectually removed by the loss of those 
valuable commodities. The authority of a Roman le^slator, 
was succeeded by the pride of an Oriental despot^ who beheld, 
with equal disdain, the slaves whom he had exalted, and the 



•* See the amusing letters of Pietro della Valle, the Roman iravo 
t«, (Viaggi, torn, il 207, 209, 218, 216, 266, 286. 800, torn, ill p. 54, 
127.) In the years 1618, 1619, and 1620, he conversed with Shah 
A-bbas, and strongly encouraged a design which might have united 
Persia and Europe against their f Qmmon enemy the Turk. 
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kings whom he had humbled before the footBiool of his throne. 
The adoration of fire was introduced into Colchos by the zeal 
c^ the Magi : their intolerant spirit provoked the fervor of a 
Christian people; and the prejudice of nature or education 
was wounded by the impious practice of exposing the dead 
bodies of their parents, on the summit of a lofty tower, to the 
crows and vultures of the air.*' Conscious of the increasing 
haired, which retarded the execution of his great designs, the 
jusl Nashirvan had secretly given orders to assassinate the 
king of the Lazi, to transplant the people into some distant 
land, and to fix a fiuthful and warlike colony on the banks of 
the Phasis. The watchAil jealousy of the Colchians foresaw 
and averted the approaching ruin. Their repentance was ac- 
cepted at Constantinople by the prudence, rather than clem- 
ency, of Justinian ; and he commanded Da^steus, with seven 
thousand Romans, and one thousand of the Zani,* to expel 
the Persians from the coast of the Euxine. 

The siege of Petra, which the Roman general, with the aid 
of the Lazi, immediately undertook, is one of the most remark- 
able actions of the age. The city was seated on a craggy 
To«kj which hung over the sea, and communicated by a steep 
and narrow path with the land. Since the approach was dif- 
ficult, the attack might be deemed impossible: the Persian 
conqueror had strengthened the fortifications of Justinian; 
and the places least inaccessible were covered by additional 
bulwarks. In this important fortress, the vigilance of Cbos* 
roes had deposited a magasdne of offensive and defensive 
arms, sufficient for five times the number, not only of the 
garrison, but of the besiegers themselves. The stock of flour 
and salt provisions was adequate to the consumption of five 
years ; the want of wine was suppHed by vinegar ; and of 
grain from whence a strong liquor was extracted, and a triple 
aqueduct eluded the diligence, and even the suspicions, of 

** See Herodotus, (Lie. 140, p. 69,) who speaks with diffidence, 
Larcher, (torn. I p. 899—401, Notes sur Herodote,) Prooopius, (Per- 
sic. Lie. 11,) and Agathias, (L ii. p. 61, 62.) This practice, agree- 
able to the Zendavesta, (Hyde, de Relig. Pers. c. 84, p. 414 — 421,) 
ieraonstrates that the burial of the Persian kings, (Xenophon, Oyro- 

pSBtL L viii. p. 658,) t( yap tovtov itOKopltiiTepov ro^ ry yj ftij(dfivatf H 

% Qreek fiction, and that their tombs could be no more than ofvish 
ttfiha. 

* Tlwie seem the same people called Saania:nB, p. SM.—H 
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Uie onemy. But the firmest defence of Petra was placed ia 
^e valor of fifteen hundred Persians, who resisted the assaultP 
of the Romans, whilst, in a softer vein of earth, a mine was 
secretly perforated. The wall, supported by slender and 
temporary props, hung tottering in the air; but Dagisteos 
delayed the attack till he had secured a specific recompense ; 
and the town was relieved before the return of his messen* 
ger from Constantinople. The Persian garrison was rednoed 
to fimr hundred men, of whom no more t£an fifty were exempi 
from sickness or wounds ; yet such had been Uieir inflexible 
perseverance, that they concealed their losses from the ene- 
my, by enduring, without a murmur, the sight and putrefy- 
ing stench of the dead bodies of their eleven hundred com* 
panions. After their deliverance, the breaches were hastily 
stopped with sand-bags; the mine was replenished with earth; 
a new wall was erected on a frame of substantial timber ; and 
a fresh garrison of three thousand men was stationed at Petra 
to sustain the labors of a second siege. The operations, both 
of the attack and defence, were conducted with skilful ob- 
stinacy; and each party derived useful lessons fi*om ihe 
experience of their past ^ults. A battering-ram was invented, 
of light construction and powerful effect : it was transported 
and worked by the hands of forty soldiers ; and as the stones 
were loosened by its repeated strokes, they were torn with 
long iron hooks from the wall. From those walls, a shower 
of darts was incessantiy poured on the heads of the assfulants ; 
but they were most dangerously annoyed by a fiery composi- 
tion of sulphur and bitumen, which in Colchos might with 
some propriety be named the oil of Medea. Of six thousand 
Romans who mounted the scaling-ladders, their general Bessas 
was the firsts a gallant veteran of seventy years of age : the 
courage of their leader, his fall, and extreme danger, animated 
the irresistible effort of his troops ; and their prevailing num- 
bers oppressed tiie strength, without subduing the spirit, of the 
Persian garrison. The fate of these valiant men deserves to 
be more distinctly noticed. Seven hundred had perished in 
the siege, two thousand three hundred survived to defend the 
breach. One thousand and seventy were destroyed with flre 
and sword in the last assault; and if seven hundred and 
tLirty were made prisoners, only eighteen among them were 
C>und without the marks of honorable wounds. The remain* 
ing five hundred escaped into the citadel, which they main- 
tained without any hopes of relief, rejecting the fiurest terina 
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of capitulation and service, till they were lost iu tiie fbimet. 
They died in obedience to the commands of their prince ; and 
Roeh examples of loyalty and valor might excite their country- 
men to deeds of equal despair and more prosperous event Th« 
instant demolition of the works of Petra confessed the aston- 
ishment and apprehension of the conqueror. 

A Spartan would have praised and pitied the virtue of these 
heioic slaves; but the tedious war&re and alternate success 
of the Roman and Persian arms cannot detain the attention of 
posterity at the foot of Mount Caucasus. The advantages 
obtained by the troops of Justinian were more frequent and 
splendid; but the forces ci the great king were continually 
•applied, till they amounted to ^^t elephants and seventy 
thousand men, including twelve thousand Scythian allies, and 
above three thousand Dilemites, who descended by their free 
choice from the hills of Hjrrcania, and were equally formi- 
dable in close or in distant combat The si^e of Archseop- 
olis, a name imposed or corrupted by the Greeks, was raised 
with some loss and precipitation ; but the Persians occupied 
the passes of Iberia : Colchos was enslaved by their forts and 
garrisons; they devoured the scanty sustenance of the peo- 
ple ; and the prince of the Lazi fled into the mountains. In 
the Roman camp, faith and discipline were unknown; and 
the independent leaders, who were invested with equal power, 
disputed with each other the preeminence of vice and cor- 
ruption. The Persians followed, without a murmur, the com- 
mands of a single chief^ who implicitiy obeyed the instruc- 
tions of their supreme lord. Their general was distinguished 
among the heroes of the East by his wisdom in council, and 
his vfdor in the field. The advanced age of Mermeroes, and 
the lameness of both his feet, could not diminish the activity 
of his mind, or even of his body ; and, whilst he was carried 
in a litter in the front of battie, he inspired terror to the en- 
emy, and a just confidence to the troops, who, under his ban- 
ners, were always successful. After his death, the command 
devolved to Nacoragan, a proud satrap, who, in a conference 
with the Imperial chiefe, had presumed to declare that he 
disposed of victory as absolutely as of the ring on his finger. 
Such presumption was the natural cause and forerunner of a 
shamDful defeat. The Romans had been gradually repulsed 
lo the edge of the sea-shore ; and their last camp, on the 
rains of the Grecian colony of Phasis, was defended on all 
•uks by strong intrenchments, the river, the Euxine, and a 
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fleet of galleys. Despair united their counsels and iavig 
orated their arms : they withstood the assault of the Perbiaos 
and the flight of Nacoragan preceded or followed the slaugh 
ter of ten thousand of his bravest soldiers. He escaped from 
the Romans to fall into the hands of an unforgiving master 
who severely chastised the error of his own choice : the un« 
fortunate general was flayed alive, and his skin, stuffed into 
the human form, was exposed on a mountain ; a dreadful 
warning to those who might hereafter he intrusted with the 
&me and fortune of Persia.** Yet the prudence of Chosroes 
insensibly rehnquished the prosecution of the Oolchian war, 
in the just persuasion, that it is impossible to reduce, or, at 
least, to hold a distant country against the wishes and efforts 
of its inhabitants. The fidelity of Gubazes sustained the 
most rigorous trials. He patiently endured the hardships of 
a savage Hfe, and rejected with disdain, the specious tempta- 
tions of the Persian courL* The king of the Lazi had been 
educated in the Christian religion ; his mother was the daugh- 
ter of a senator ; during his youth he had served ten years 
a silentiary of the Byzantine palace,*' and the arrears of an 
unpaid salary were a motive of attachment as well as of 
complaint. But the long continuance of his sufferings ex- 
torted from him a naked representation of the truth; and 
truth was an unpardonable libel on the lieutenants of Justin- 
ian, who, amidst the delays of a ruinous war, had spared hia 
enemies and trampled on his allies. Their malicious infor- 
mation persuaded the emperor that his faithless vassal already 
meditated a second defection: an order was surprised to 
send him prisoner to Constantinople; a treacherous clause 
was inserted, that he might be lawfully killed in case of re- 
sistance; and Gubazes, without arms,- or suspicion of danger, 

'* The punishment of flaying alive could not be introduced into 
Persia by Sapor, (Brisson, de Itegn. Pers. L ii. p. 678,) nor could it be 
copied from the foolish tale of Marsyas, the Phrygian piper, most fool 
isldy quoted as a precedent by Agathias, (I iv. p. 182, 188.) 

" m the palace of Constantinople there were thirty silentiariee^ 
who were styled hastati, ante fores cubiculi, rfis alym IviaraTaif an hon« 
orable title which conferred the rank, without imposing the duties, of 
a senator, (Cod Theodos. L vi tit 28. Gothofred Comment, torn, il n 
129.) 



* Acixirding' to Agathias, the death of Qubazes preceded the defeM il 
VMormgan. The trial took place after the battle. — ^M. 
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vas stabbed in the security of a friendly ]nter>'iew. In the 
first moments of rage and despair, the Golchians would have 
sacrificed their country and religion to the gratification of 
revenge. But the authority and eloquence of the wiser few 
obtained a salutary pause : the victory of the Phasis restored 
the terror of the Roman arms, and the emperor was solicitous 
to absolve his own name from the imputation of so foul a 
murder. A judge of senatorial rank was commissioned to 
inquire into &e conduct and death of the king of the LazL 
He ascended a stately tribunal, encompassed by the ministers 
of justice and punishment : in the presence of both nations, 
this extraordinary cause was pleaded, according to the forms 
of civil jurisprudence, and some satis^tion was granted to an 
injured people, by the sentence and execution of the meaner 
criminals.** 

In peace, the king of Persia continually sought the pre- 
tences of a rupture : but no sooner had he taken up arms, 
than he expressed his desire of a safe and honorable treaty. 
During the fiercest hostilities, the two monarchs entertained a 
deceitful negotiation ; and such was the superiority of Chos- 
roes, that whilst he treated the Roman ministers with inso- 
lence and contempt, he obtained the most unprecedented 
honors for his own ambassadors at the Imperial court. The 
successor of Cyrus assumed the majesty of the Eastern sun, 
and graciously permitted his younger brother Justinian to 
reign over the West, with the pale and reflected splendor of 
the moon. This gigantic style was supported by the pomp 
and eloquence of Isdigune, one of the royal chamberlains. 
His wife and daughters, with a train of eunuchs and camels, 
attended the march of the ambassador: two satraps vri th 
golden diadems were numbered among his followers : he was 
guarded by five hundred horse, the most valiant of the Per- 
sians; and the Roman governor of Dara wisely refused to 
admit more than twenty of this martial and hostile caravan* 

^ On these judicial orations, Agathias (L iiL p. 81 — 89, 1. iv. p. 108 
—119) lavishes eighteen or twenty pages of fEuse and florid rhetoric. 
His ignorance or carelessness overlooKs the strongest argument against 
the kmg of Lazica — ^his former revolt.* 



* The Orations in the third hook of Agathias are not jiidiciaL ior jeliverod 
before the Roman tribunal: it is a deliherative debate among the Oolchiaiui 
on the expediency oi adhering to the Roman, or embracing the FeraiMi 
ahianoe.— M. 
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When Lsdigune had saluted the em])eror, and delivered 
presents, he passed ten months at Constantinople without dis- 
cussing any serious affairs. Instead of being confined to hiS 
palace, and receiving food and water from the hands of hi* 
keepers, the Persian ambassador, without spies or guards, waa 
allowed to visit the capital ; and the freedom of conversatioD 
and trade enjoyed by his domestics, offended the prejudice* 
of an age which rigorously practised the law of nations, with- 
out confidence or courtesy." By an unexampled indulgence^ 
his interpreter, a servant below the notice of a Roman magis* 
trate, was seated, at the table of Justinian, by the side of hki- 
master : and one thousand pounds of gold might be assigned 
for the expense of his journey and entertainment. Yet the 
repeated labors of lsdigune could procure only a partial and 
imperfect truce, which was alwap purchased with the treas- 
ures, and renewed at the solicitation, of the B3rzantine court 
Many years of fruitless desolation elapsed before Justinian 
and Chosroes were compelled, by mutu^ lassitude, to consult 
the repose of their declining age. At a conference held on 
the frontier, each party, without expecting to gain credit, dis« 
played the power, the justice, and the pacific intentions, of 
their respective sovereigns ; but necessity and interest dictated 
the trea^ of peace, which was concluded for a term of fifty 
years, diligently composed in the Greek and Persian lan- 
guages, and attested by the seals of twelve interpreters. The 
liberty of commerce and reli^on was fixed and defined ; the 
allies of the emperor and the great king were included in the 
same benefits and obligations ; and the most scrupulous pre- 
cautions were provided to prevent or determine the accidental 
disputes that might arise on the confines of two hostile nations. 
After twenty years of destructive though feeble war, the limits 
still remained without alteration ; and Chosroes was persuaded 
to renounce his dangerous claim to the possession or sover- 
eignty of Colchos and its dependent states. Rich in the 
accumulated treasures of the East, he extorted from the Ro- 
mans an annual payment of thirty thousand pieces of gold; 
and the smallness of the sum revealed the disgrace of m 



** Procopius represents the practice of the Gothic court of ll&vcnii^ 
(Goth. L L c ^7;) and foreign ambassadors have been treated with th« 
•ame jealousy and rigor in Turkey, (Busbequlus, epist. iil p. 149, ^42, 
Ac,) Russia, (Voyage D'Olearius,) and China, (Narrative of A, 4# 
Lange, in Bell's Travels, vol. il p. 189—311.) 
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tribute in its naked deformity. In a previous debate, the 
dariot of SesoBtris, and the wheel of fortune, were applied 
by one of the ministers of Justinian, who observed that the 
reduction of Antioch, and some Syrian cities, had elevated 
beyond measure the vain and ambitious spirit of the Barba- 
rian. *^ You are mistaken," replied the medest Persian : " the 
king of kings, the lord of mankind, looks down with contempt 
on such petty acquisitions ; and of the ten nations, vanquished 
by his invincible arms, he esteems the Romans as the least 
formidable."** According to the Orientals, the empire of 
Nvshirvan extended from Feiganah, in Transoxiana, to 
Yemen or Arabia Fselix. He subdued the rebels of Hyr-^ 
cania, reduced the provinces of Cabul and Zablestan on the 
banks ci the Indus, broke the power of the Euthalites, termi- 
nated by an honorable treaty the Turkish war, and admitted 
the daughter of the great khan into the number of his lawful 
wives. Victorious and respected among the princes of Asia, 
he gave audience, in his palace of Madain, or Ctesiphon, to 
the ambassadors of the world. Their gifts or tributes, arms, 
ridi garments, gems, slaves or aromatics, were humbly pre- 
sented at the hot of his throne ; and he condescended to 
accept from the king of India ten quintals of the wood of 
aloes, a maid seven cubits in height, and a carpet softer than 
silk, the skin, as it was reported, of an extraordinary ser- 
pent" 

Justinian had been reproached for his alliance with the 
.^Ethiopians, as if he attempted to introduce a people of sav- 
age n^roes into the system of civilized society. But the 
friends of the Roman empire, the Axumites, or Abyssinians, 
may be always distinguished from the original natives of 
Afnca.** The hand of nature has flattened the noses of the 
negroes, covered their heads with shaggy wool, and tinged 
their skin with inherent and indelible blackness. But the 
olive complexion of the Abyssinians, their hair, shape, and 

^ — ■■ ■! ^^^-^—^.—i ^i— ■ ■■ ■■»■ ■ ■^^^W^—^— — .M^M^.— ^^M^— ^^^^^^^B—— ^■^^l^—— W^l^il^^ll^—— — ^— ^M^P^M^M^ 

'* The negotiations and treaties between Justinian and Cfaosroes are 
copiously explamed by Procopius, (Persic 1. il c. 10, 13, 26» 27, 2flL 
Gothic. L il c. 11, 15,) Agathias, (L iv. p. 141, 142,) and Mcnander, (ia 
Aieerpt Legat p. 182 — 147.) Oonsuit Barbeyrac, Hut. des Ancient 
Ttmi&, torn, a p. 164, 181—184, 19S— 200. 

" D'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 680, 681, 294, 296. 

•» See Buffon, Hist Naturelle, torn. iii. p. 449. This Arab cast of 
fcatm-es and complexion, which has continued 8400 years (Ludoljil^ 
Hist et Comment JSthiopic. L L c. 4) in the colony of Abyssinia 
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was uDAnin.DUsly offered to the brave Uraias; and it was in 
his eyes alone that the disgrace of his uncle Vitiges could 
appear as a reason of exclusion. His voice inclined the elec- 
tion in favor of Hildibald, whose personal merit was recom- 
mended by the vsun hope that his kinsman Theudes, the 
Spanish: monarch, would support the common interest of the 
Gothi: nation. The success of his arms in Liguria and 
Venetia seemed to justify their choice ; but he soon declared 
to the world that he was incapable of forgiving or command- 
ing his benefactor. The consort of Hildibald was deeply 
wounded lyr the beauty, the riches, and the pride, of the wife 
of Uraias ; and the death of that virtuous patriot excited the 
indignation of a free people. A bold assassin executed their 
sentence by striking off the head of Hildibald in the midst of 
a banquet ; the Ru^ans, a foreign tribe, assumed the privi- 
lege of election : and Totila,* the nephew of the late King, 
was tempted, by revenge, to deliver himself and the garrison 
of Trevigo into the hands of the Romans. But the gallant 
and accomplished youth was easily persuaded to prefer the 
Gk)thic throne before the service of Justinian; and as soon 
as the palace of Pavia had been purified from the Rugian 
usurper, he reviewed the national force of ^ve thousand sol- 
diers, and generously undertook the restoration of the kingdom 
of Italy. 

The successors of Belisarius, eleven generals of equal 
rank, neglected to crush the feeble and disunited Goths, till 
they were roused to action by the progress of Totila and the 
reproaches of Justinian. The gates of Verona were secretly 
opened to Artabazus, at the head of one hundred Persians in 
the service of the empire. The Goths fled from the city. At 
the distance of sixty furlongs the Roman generals halted to 
regulate the division of the spoil. While they disputed, the 
enemy discovered the real number of the victors : the Per- 
sians were instantly overpowered, and it was by leaping from 
the wall that Artabazus preserved a tife which he lost in a 
few days by the lance of a Barbarian, who had defied him to 
single combat. Twenty thousand Romans encountered the 
forces of Totila, near Faenza, and on the hills of Mugello, of 
the Florentine territory. The ardiDr of freedmen, who fought 



* His real name, as appears by inedals, was Badnilla, or Badiala. Totili 
iignifies immortal : tod (in German) is death. Tottilas, deathless. Cam 
pare St Martin, vol. ix. p. 37. — M. 
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to regain their country, was opposed to the langtiid temper of 
mercenary troops, who were even destitute of the merits of 
strong and well-disciplined servitude. On the first attack, 
they abandoned their ensigns, threw down their arms, and 
dispersed on all sides with an active speed, which abated the 
loss, whilst it aggravated the shame, of their defeat. The 
king of the Goths, who blushed for the baseness of his ene- 
mies, pursued with rapid steps the path of honor and victory. 
Totila passed the Po,* traversed the Apennine, suspended 
the important conquest of Ravenna, Florence, and Rome, and 
marched through the heart of Italy, to form the siege or 
rather the blockade, of Naples. The Roman chiefe, impris- 
oned in their respective cities, and accusing each other of the 
common disgrace, did not presume to disturb his enterprise- 
But the emperor, alarmed by the distress and danger of his 
Italian conquests, despatched to the relief of Naples a fleet 
of galleys and a body of Thracian and Armenian soldiers. 
They landed in Sicily, which yielded its copious stores of 
provisions ; but the delays of the new commander, an unwar- 
like magistrate, protracted the sufferings of the besieged ; and 
the succors, which he dropped with a timid and tardy hand, 
were successively intercepted by the armed vessels stationed 
by Totila in the Bay of Naples. The principal officer of the 
Romans was dragged, with a rope round his neck, to the foot 
of the wall, from whence, with a trembling voice, he exhorted 
the citizens to implore, like himself, the mercy of the con- 
queror. They requested a truce, with a promise of surren- 
dering the city, if no efEectual relief should appear at the end 
of thirty days. Instead of ofM month, the audacious Barba- 
rian granted them three^ in the just confidence that famine 
would anticipate the term of their capitulation. After the 
reduction of Naples and Cumae, the provinces of Lucania, 
ilipulia, and Calabria, submitted to the king of the Goths. 
Totila led his army to the gates of Rome, pitched his camp at 
Tibur, or Tivoli, within twenty miles of the capital, and calmly 
exhorted the senate and people to compare the tyranny of the 
Greeks with the blessings of the Gothic reign. 

The rapid success of Totila may be partly ascribed to the 
revolution which three years' experience had produced in the 
tontiiuents of the Italians. At the command, or at least in 



* This is not quite sorrect : be had crossed tb^ Po beibre Hms betde fH 
VsaiuHL — ^M. 
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ihe name, of a Catholic emperor, ihe pope/ their s^nritoil 
fether, had been torn from the Roman church, and either 
starved or murdered on a desolate island.' The yirtues of 
Belisarius were replaced by the various or uniform vices of 
eleven chiefs, at Rome, Ravenna, Florence, Perugia, Spokto, 
dcc^ who abused their authority for the indulgence of lust or 
avarice. The improvement of the revenue was committed to 
Alexander, a subtle scribe, long practised in the fraud and 
OT)pression of the Byzantine schools, and whose name of 
l^salliction, the scissors* was drawn from the dexterous arti- 
fice with which he reduced the size without de&dng the 
figure, of the gold coin. Instead of expecting the restoration 
of peace and industry, he imposed a heavy assessment oo 
the fortunes of the Italians. Yet his present or future demaodi 
were less odious than a prosecution of arbitrary rigor against 
the persons and property of all those who, under the Oothie 
kings, had been concerned in the receipt and expenditure of 
the public money. The subjects of tiustinian, who escaped 
these partial vexations, were oppressed by the irregular main- 
tenance of the soldiers, whom Alexander defrauded sad 
despised ; and their hasty sallies in quest of weallth, or snb^ 
sistence, provoked the inhabitants of the country to await of 
implore their deliverance from the virtues of a Barbarian. 
Totila ** was chaste and temperate ; and none were deceived, 
either friends or enemies, who depended on his &ith or his 
clemency. To the husbandmen of Italy the Gothic king 
issued a welcome proclamation, enjoining them to pursue 
their important labors, and to rest assured, that, on the pay- 
ment of the ordinary taxes, they should be defended by his 
valor and discipline from the injuries of war. The strong 

^ Sylyerius, bishop of Rome, was first transported to Patara, in hj" 
da, and at length starved (sub eonim custodift inedia confectus) in wb 
Isle of Palmaria, A. D. 688, June 20, (Liberat. in Breviar. c 22. Ad* 
astasius, in Sylveria Baronius, A. D. 640, No. 2, 8. Pagi, in Vit 
Pont tooL I p. 285, 286.) Procopius (Anecdot c 1) accuses only the 
empress and Antonina. 

* Palmaria, a small island, opposite to Terracina and the coast of 
the Volsci, (Cluirer. ItaL Antiq. L iii. c. 7, p. 1014.) 

• As the Logothete Alexander, and moat of his civil and military 
colleagues, were cither disgraced or despised, the ink of the Anec* 
dotes (a 4, 6, 18) is scarcely blacker than that of the Qothic History 
(I ui. C 1, 8, 4, 9, 20, 21, <fec.) 

" Procopius (L iii. c 2, 8, <fec.,) does ample and willing justice to th« 
■Mnt of Totila. The Roman historians, from Sallust and Tadtui 
Were Inppy to forget the vices of their countrymen in the eeii tempi i^ 
fiom of Barbaric virtue. 
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towns he successively attacked; and as soon as the} had 
yielded to his arms, he demolished the forti6cationi» , to save 
the people from the calamities of a future siege, to deprive 
the Romans of the arts of defence, and to decide the tedious 
quarrel of the two nations, hy an equal and honorable conflict 
in the field of battle. The Roman captives and deserters 
were tempted to enlist in the service of a liberal and courteous 
•Jveisary ; the slaves were attracted by the firm and faithfu? 
promise, that they should never be delivered to their jnasters * 
and from the thousand warriors of Pavia, a new people, und^ 
the saiqe appellation of Goths, was insensibly formed in the 
camp of Tolila. He sincerely accomplished the articles of 
capitdotion, without se^ng or accepting any sinister advan- 
tage &<Hn a^ibiguous expressions or unforeseen events: th« 
garrison oi Naples had stipulated that they should be trans- 
ported by sea ; the obstinacy of the winds prevented their 
voyage, but they were generously supplied with horses, pro- 
Tiiuons, and a safe-conduct to the gates of Rome. The wiver 
ci the senators, who had been surprised in the villas of Cam> 
pania, were restored, without a ransom^ to their husbands; 
the violation of female chastity was inexorably chastised with 
death; and in the salutary regulation of the edict of the 
punished Neapolitims, the conqueror assumed the office of a 
humane and attentive physician. The virtues of Totila are 
equally laudable, whether they proceeded from true policy, 
religbus principle, or the instinct of humanity: he often 
harangued his troops ; and it was his constant theme, that 
national vice and ruin are inseparably connected ; that victory 
is the fruit of moral as well as military virtue ; and th^t th€ 
prince, and even the people, are rfeponsible f6r the crimei 
which they neglect to punish. 

The. return of Belisarius to save the country which he had 
subdued, was pressed with equal vehemence by his friends 
and enemies ; and the Gothic war was imposed as a trust or 
an exile on the veteran commander. A hero on the banks 
of Uie Euphrates, a slave in the palace of Constantinople, he 
accepted with reluctance the painful task of supporting his 
own reputation, and retrieving the faults of his successors. 
The sea was open to the Romans : the snips and soldiers were 
Bssembled at Salona, near the palace of Diocletian : he re- 
freshed and reviewed his troops at Pola in Istria, coa.<ted round 
die head of the Adriatic, entered the port of Ravenna, and 
Anpatched orders rather than supplies to the subordinate 
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cities. His fit at public oration was addreraed to the Gote 
and Romans, in the name of the emperor, who had suspended 
for a while the conquest of Persia, and listened to the prajen 
of his Italian subjects. He gently touched on the causes and 
the authors of the recent disasters; striving to remove the 
fear of punishment for the past, and the hope of impunity ht 
the future, and laboring, with more zeal than sucoesa, to units 
all the members of his government in a firm leagae of 
affection and obedience. Justinian, his gracious master, wm 
inclined to pardon and reward ; and it was their interest^ « 
well as duty, to reclaim their deluded brethren, who had been 
seduced by the arts of the usurper. Not a man was tempted 
to desert the standard of the Gbthic king. Belisarius soon 
discovered, that he was sent to remain the idle and impotent 
spectator of the glory of a young Barbarian ; and his own 
epistle exhibits a genuine and lively picture of the distrese of 
a noble mind. ^Most excellent prince, we are arrived in 
Italy, destitute of all the necessary implements of war, men, 
horses, arms, and money. In our late circuit through the 
villages of Thrace and lUyricum, we have collected, with 
extreme difficulty, about four thousand recruits, naked, and 
unskilled in the use of weapons and the exercises of the camp. 
The soldiers already stationed in the province are discon- 
tented, fearful, and dismayed; at the sound of an enemy, 
they dismiss their horses, and cast their arms on the ground. 
No taxes can be raised, since Italy is in the hands of the Bar- 
barians ; the failure of payment has deprived us of the right 
of command, or even of admonition. Be assured, dread Sir, 
that the greater part of your troops have already deserted to 
the Goths. If the war could be achieved by the presence of 
Belisarius alone, your wishes are satisfied ; Belisarius is in the 
midst of Italy. But if you desire to conquer, far other prep- 
arations are requisite : without a military force, the title of 
general is an empty name. It would be expedient to restore 
to my service my own veteran and domestic guards. Before 
I can take the field, I must receive an adequate supply of 
light and heavy armed troops; and it is only with ready 
money that you can procure the indispensable aid of a pow- 
erful body of the cavalry of the Huns."" An officer in 

^^ FrocopiuB, L iii. c 12. The &3ul of a hero is deeply imprasted 
en flie letter ; nor can we confouid such genuine and original adi 
with the elaborate and often empty speeches of the Byzantine U» 
Icnans 
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whom BelisaritiB confided was sent from Ravenna to hasten 
mad conduct the succors ; but the message was neglected, and 
the messenger was detained at Constantinople by an advan- 
tageous marriage. After his patience had been exhausted 
by delay and disappointment, the Roman general repassed 
the Adriatic, and expected at Dyrrachium the arrival of the 
troops, which were slowly assembled among the subjects and 
allies of the empire. His powers were still inadequate to 
Ihe deliverance of Rome, which was closely besieged by the 
OoUiic king. The Appian way, a march of forty da}^*, was 
covered by the Barbarians ; and as the prudence of Belisarius 
declined a battle, he preferred the safe and speedy navigation 
of ^ve days fix>m the coast of Epirus to the mouth of the 
Tyber. 

After reducing, by force, or treaty, the towns of inferior 
note in the midland provinces of Italy, Totila proceeded, not 
to assault, but to encompass and starve, the ancient capital. 
Borne was afflicted by the avarice, and guarded by the valor, 
of Bessas, p veteran chief of Gothic extraction, who filled, 
with a garrif^on of three thousand soldiers, the spacious circle 
of her venerable walls. From the distress of the people he 
extracted a profitable trade, and secretly rejoiced in the con- 
tinuance of the siege. It was for his use that the granaries 
had been replenished : the charity of Pope Vigilius had pur- 
diased and embarked an ample supply of Sicilian com ; but 
the vessels which escaped the Barbarians were seized by a 
rapacious governor, who imparted a scanty sustenance to the 
soldiers, and sold the remainder to the wealthy Romans. The 
medimnus, or fifth part of the quarter of wheat, was ex- 
changed for seven pieces of gold; fifty pieces were given 
for an ox, a rare and accidental prize ; the progress of famine 
enhanced this exorbitant value, and the mercenaries were 
Idmpted to deprive themselves of the allowance which was 
scarcely sufficient for the support of life. A tasteless and 
unwholesome mixture, in which the bran thrice exceeded the 
quantity of flour, appeased the hunger of the poor; they 
were gradually reduced to feed on dead horses, dogs, cats, 
<ind mice, and eagerly to snatch the grass, and even the net- 
tles, which grew among the ruins of the city. A crowd of 
«pectres, pale and emaciated, their bodies oppressed with dis- 
•aso, and their minds with despair, surrounded the palace of 
ftp governor, urged, with unavailing truth, that it was the duty 
fi A master to maintain his slaves, and numbly requested that 
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he would provide for their subsistence, to permit their flighty ei 
command their immediate execution, Bessas replied, intk 
unfeeling tranquillity, tliat it was impossible to feed, unsafe to 
dismiss, and unlawful to kill, the subjects of the emperor. 
Yet the example of a private citizen might have shown hi* 
countrymen that a tyrant cannot withhold the privil^^ ci 
death. Pierced by the cries of five children, who vunlv called 
on their father for bread, he ordered them to follow his step^ 
advanced with calm and silent despair to one of the bridges oi 
the Tyber, and, covering his &ce, threw himself headlong inU 
the stream, in the presence of his family and the Romaa peo- 
ple. To the rich and pusillanimous, Bessas ^* sold the permii* 
sion of departure ; but the greatest part of the fugitivea ex- 
pired on the public highways, or were intercepted by the flying 
parties of Barbarians. In the mean while, the artdil governor 
soothed the discontent, and revived the hopes of the KomanSi 
by the vague reports of the fleets and armies which were ha^* 
tening to their relief from the extremities of the East Thej 
derived more rational comfort from the assurance that Beliaariw 
had landed at the port ; and, without numbering his foroesi 
they firmly relied on the humanity, the courage, and the skill 
of their great deliverer. 

The foresight of Totila had raised obstacles worthy of 
such an antagonist Ninety furlongs below the city, in the 
narrowest part of the river, he joined the two banks by strong 
and solid timbers in the form of a bridge, on which he erected 
two lofty towers, manned by the bravest of his GU>ths, and 
profusely stored with missile weapons and engines of offence. 
The approach of the bridge and towers was covered by a 
strong and massy chain of iron ; and the chain, at either end, 
on the opposite sides of the Tyber, was defended by a nu- 
merous and chosen detachment of archers. But the enter- 
prise of forcing these barriers, and relieving the capital^ 
displays a shining example of the boldness and conduct of 
Belisarius. His cavalry advanced from the port along the 
public road, to awe the motions, and distract Uie attention of 

" The avarice of Bessas is not dissembled by Prooopius, (L iii 6 
17, 20.) He expiated the loss of Rome by the glorious conqaest of 
Petruea, (Goth. L iv. c. 12;) but the same vices followed him nom thi 
l^ber to the Phasis, (c. 13 ;) and the historian is equally true to thi 
merits and defects of his character, llie chastisement which the la 
tfaor of the romance of Belisaire hsLs inflicted on the opprewnr ti 
Rome is more agreeable to justice than to history. 
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die enemy; His infantry and provisions were distrTbuted in 
two hundred large boats ; and each boat was shielded by a 
high rampart of thick planks, pierced with many small holes 
for the discharge of missile weapons. In the -front, two iai^e 
vessels were linked together to sustain a floatang castle, which 
ODinmanded the towers of the bridge, and contained a magazine 
of fire, sulphur, and bitumen. The whole fleet, which the gen- 
imi led in person, was laboriously moved against the currenl 
of' the river. The chain yielded to their weight, and the ene- 
mies who guarded the banks were either slain or scattered. 
As soon as they touched the principal barrier, the fire-ship was 
instantly grappled to the bridge ; one of t^e towers, with two 
hundred Goths, was consumed by the flames ; the assailants 
shouted victory ; and Rome was saved, if the wisdom of Beli- 
sarhis had not been defeated by the misconduct of his offi- 
cers. He had previously sent orders to Beasas to second his 
operations by a timely sally irom the town ; and he had fixed 
bis lieutenant, Isaac, by a peremptory command, to the station 
of the port But avarice rendered Bessas immovable ; while 
the youthful ardor of Isaac delivered him into the hands 
of a superior enemy. The exaggerated rumor of his defeat 
was hastily carried to the ears of Belisarius: he paused; 
betrayed in that single moment of his life some emotions of 
surprise and perplexity ; and reluctantly sounded a retreat to 
save his wife Antonina, his treasures, and the only harbor 
which he possessed on the Tuscan coast. The vexation of his 
mind produced an ardent and almost mortal fever ; and Rome 
was Idt without protection to the mercy or indignation of 
Totila. The continuance of hostilities had imbittered the 
national hatred : the Arian clergy was ignominiously driven 
fW>m!Rome ; Pelagius, the archdeacou, returned without success 
from an: embassy to the Gothic camp; and a Sicilian bishop, 
the envoy or nuncio of the pope, was deprived of both his 
hands, for daring to utter falsehoods in the service of the 
church and state. 

Famine had relaxed the strength and discipline of the 
garrison of Rome. They could derive no effectual service 
from a dying people ; and the inhuman avarice of the mer- 
chant at length absorbed the vigilance of the governor. Four 
Isaurian sentinels, while their companions slept, and their 
officers were absent, descended by a rope from the wall, 
Mid secretiy proposed to the Gothic king to introduce kia 
troops into the citv. The offei was entertained with 0(4d* 
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and iiispicion; they returned in 'safefj; they twiet 
repeated their visit; the place was twice examined; the 
conspiracy wab known and disregarded; and no sooner had 
Totila consented- to the attempt, than they unbarred the Asi- 
narian gate, and gave admittance to the Gk>th8. Till the 
dawn of day, they halted in order of battle, apprehensive of 
treachery or ambush; but the troops of Bessas, with theif 
leader, had already escaped ; and when the king was pressed 
to disturb their retreat, he prudently replied, that no si^t 
could be more grateful than that of a flying enemy. ^Die 
patricians, who were still possessed of horses, Decius, Basil- 
ius, <fec., accompanied the governor; their brethren, among 
whom Olybrius, Orestes, and Maximus, are named by the 
historian, took refuge in the church of St. Peter: bat the 
assertion, that only five hundred persons remained in the 
capital, inspires some doubt of the fidelity either of his nar- 
rative or of his text As soon as daylight had displayed the 
entire victory of the Goths, their monarch devoutly visited 
the tomb of the prince of the apostles ; but while he prayed 
at the altar, twenty-five soldiers, and sixty citizens, were pnt 
to the sword in the vestibule of the temple. The archdeacon 
Pelagius" stood before him, with the Grospels in his hand. 
"O Lord, be merciful to your servant" "Pelagius," said 
Totila, with an insulting smile, " your pride now condescends 
to become a suppliant" "I am a suppliant," replied the 
prudent archdeacon ; *' God has now made us your subjects, 
and as your subjects, we are entitled to your clemency." 
At his humble prayer, the lives of the Romans were spared ; 
and the chastity of the maids and matrons was preserved 
mviolate from the passions of the hungry soldiers. But they 
were rewarded by the freedom of pillage, after the most 
precious spoils had been reserved for the royal treasuir. 
The houses of the senators were plentifully stored with gold 
and silver; and the avarice of Bessas had labored with so 
much guilt and shame for the benefit of the conqueror. In 
this revolution, the sons and daughters of Roman consuls 

** During the loug exile, ana after the death of Vimlius, the Roman 
church was governed, at first by the archdeacon, and at length (A. D 
B65) by the pope Pelagius, who was not thought guiltless cf the snf 
ferings of his predecessor. See the original Uves of the popes undei 
the uame of Anastasius, (Muratori, Script Rer. Italicarum, torn. iii. P. 
i> p. 130, 181,) who relates sever^ curious incidents of the siefei d 
Homfi aLd the wars of Italr. 
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tasted the misery which tLey had spurned or relieved, wtai' 
dered in tattered garments through the streets of the city 
and b^ged their bread, perhaps without success, before the 
gates of their hereditary mansions. The riches of Rusti- 
ciana, the daughter of Symmachus and widow of Boethius, 
had been generously devoted to alleviate the calamities of 
&mine. But the Barbarians were exasperated by the report^ 
that she had prompted the people to overthrow the statue^ 
of the great Theodoric ; and the life of that venerable matron 
would have been sacrificed to his memory, if Totila had not 
respected her birth, her virtues, and even "the pious motive 
of ner revenge. The next day he pronounced two orations, 
to congratulate and admonish his victorious Goths, and to 
reproach the senate, as the vilest of slaves, with their perjury, 
folly, and ingratitude; sternly declaring, that their estates 
and honors were justly forfeited to the companions of his 
arms. Yet he consented to forgive their revolt ; and the sen- 
ators repaid his clemency by despatching circular letters to 
their tenants and vassals in the provinces of Italy, strictly to 
enjoin them to desert the standard of the Greeks, to cultivate 
their lands in peace, and to learn from their masters the duty 
of obedience to a Gothic sovereign. Against the city which 
had so long delayed the course of his victories, he appeared 
inexorable: one third of the walls, in different parts, were 
demolished by his command; fire and engines prepared to 
consume or subvert the most stately works of antiquity ; and 
the world was astonished by the fatal decree, that Rome 
should be changed into a pasture for cattle. The firm and 
temperate remonstrance of Belisarius suspended the execu- 
tion ; he warned the Barbarian not to sully his fame by the 
destruction of those monuments which were the glory of the 
didad, and the delight of the living ; and Totila was persuaded, 
by the advice of an enemy, to preserve Rome as the orna- 
ment of his kingdom, or the fiurest pledge of peace and 
reconciliation. When he had signified to the ambassadors 
of Belisarius his intention of sparing the city, he stationed 
an army at the distance of one hundred and twenty furlongs, 
10 observe the motions of the Roman general. With Uie 
remainder of his forces he marched into Lucania and Apulia, 
ana occupied on the summit of Mount Garganus ^* one of tkd 



'* Mount GargaDus, now Monte Si Angelo, in the kingdom of K» 
fifli, mns three htmdrod stadia into the Adriatic Sea, (Strab. ^ vi f^ 
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camps of Hannibal.'* The senators were dragged in his tnda, 
and afterwards confined in the fortresses of Campania: the 
citizens, with their wives and children, were dispersed in exile; 
and during forty days Rome was abandoned to desolate and 
dreary solitude." 

The loss of Rome was speedily retrieved by an action^ to 
which, according to the event, the pubUc opinion would apply 
Hie names of rashness or heroism. After the departure of 
I'otila, the Roman general sallied from the port at the head of 
a thousand horse, cut in pieces the enemy who opposed' )mr 
progress, and visited with pity and reverence the vacant spaee 
of the eierrud city. Resolved to maintain a station so ctm- 
spicuous in the eyes of mankind, he summoned the greateti 
part of his troops to the standard which he erected on the 
Capitol : the old inhabitants were recalled by the love of theii 
country and the hopes of food ; and the keys of Rome were 
sent a second time to the emperor Justinian* The wall^ as 
&r as they had been demolished by the Goths, weiie repaired 
with rude and dissimilar materials ; the ditch was restored ; 
iron spikes*^ were profusely scattered in the highways to- 
annoy the feet of the horses ; and as new gates could nojb 
suddenly be procured, the entrance was guarded by a Sparta 
rampart of his bravest soldiers. At the expiration of twenty- 
five days, Totila returned by hasty marches from Apulia to 
avenge the injury and disgrace. Belisarius expected his ap- 
proach. The Goths were thrice repulsed in three general 
assaults; they lost the flower of their troops; the royal 

486,) and in the darker ages was illustrated hy the apparition, miracles, 
and church, of St Michael the archangel Horace, a native of Apa** 
lia or Lucanla, had seen the elms and oaks of Garganus lahoring and 
bellowing with the north wind that blew on that lofty coast, (OaroL il 
», Epist il I 201.) 

'* I cannot ascertain this particular camp of Hannibal ; but the Pa* 
aic quarters were long and often in the neighborhood of Arpi, (T. Lit. 
xxil 9, 12, xxiv. 8, &c) 

^* Totila .... Romam ingreditm' . . . . ac evertit muros, demof 
ali(][uantas igni comburens, ac omnes Romanorum res in prsedam ao 
oopit, hos ipsos Romanos in Campaniam captivos abduxit Post qiujm 
devastationem, xl. autamp lius dies, Roma fuit ita desolata, ut nemo ibl 
hominum, nisi (ntdlas f) b^stise morarentur, (Marcellin. in Cbron. p. 54.) 

'^ The tribidi are small engines with four spikes, one fixed in tba 
ground, the three others erect or adverse, (Procopius, Gothic. I ill 6 
24. Just. Lipsius, Poliorcetue, I v. c. 8.) The metaphor was borrowied 
from the tribuli, fland-ecUtropttj) an herb with a prickly fruit, 
fa luUy, (Martin, %d Virgil Georgic I 158 vol iu p. 83.) 
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•Umdard bad almoet Men iDto the hands of the enemy, and 
the &me of Totila «unk, as it had risen, with the fortune of 
his arms. Whaterer skill and courage could achieve, had 
been performed by tke Roman general: it remained only 
that Justinian should terminate, by a strong and seasonable 
effort, the war which he had ambL.ously undertaken. The 
indolence, perhaps the impotence, of a prince who despised 
his enemies, and envied his servants, protracted the calamities 
of Italy. After a long silence, Belisarius was commanded to 
leave a sufficient garrison at Rome, and to transport himself 
into the province of Lucania, whose inhabitants, inflamed by 
Catholic zeal, had cast away the yoke of their Arian con- 
queroffi. In this ignoble warfare, the hero, invincible against 
the power of the Barbarians, was basely vanquished by the 
delay, the disobedience, and the cowardice of his own offi- 
cers. He reposed in his winter quarters of Crotona, in the 
full assurance, that the two passes of the Lucanian hills were 
guarded by his cavalry, /riiey were betrayed by treachery 
or weakness ; and the rapid march of the Goths scarcely 
allowed time for the escape of Belisarius to the coast of Sicily. 
At I^igth a fleet and army were assembled for the relief of 
Bttsdanum, or Rossano,^' a fortress sixty furlongs from the 
ruins of Sybaris, where the nobles of Lucania had taken 
refuge. In the first attempt, the Roman forces were dissipated 
by a storm. In the second, they approached the shore ; but 
iney saw the hills covered with archers, the landing-place 
defended by a line of spears, and the king of the Grot]bs im- 
patient for battle. The conquercur of Italy retired with a sigh, 
and continued to languish, inglorious and inactive, till Anto* 
oiiia, who had been sent to Constantinople to solicit succors, 
obtained, after the death of the empress, the permission of his 
letum. 

The five last camp^ns of Belisarius might abate the envy 
of his competitors, whose eyes had been dazzled and wounded 
by the blaee of his former glory. Instead of delivering Italy 
from the Qt)ths, he had wandered like a fugitive along the 
ooast, without daring to march into the country, or to accept 
the bold and repeated challenge of Totila. Yet, in the judg- 
ment of the few who could discriminate counsels from events, 

" Ruscia, the navale Thuriorumt was transferred to the distance of 
■zly stadia to Ruscianum, Rossano, an archbishopric witliout sufirsr 
^aaa The repnblic of Sybaris ie now the estate of the duke of Oori- 
gliaoo. (Ried«6el, Travels iuto Magna Gracia and Sicily, p. 166-^171J 
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and compare the iD8truiiK.nts with the execution, he appeared 
a more consummate master of the art of war, than in tha 
season of his prosperity, when he presented two captive king* 
before the throne of Justinian. The valor of Belisarius was 
not chilled by age: his prudence was matured by ezperienoe; 
but the moral virtues of humanity and justice seem to have 
yielded to the hard necessity of the times. The parsimonj 
or poverty of the emperor compelled him to deviate from tM 
rule of conduct which had deserved the love and oonfidenos 
of the Italians. The war was maintained by the oppressioii 
of Ravenna, Sicily, and all the futhfui subjects of the em- 
pire ; and the rigorous prosecution of Herodian provoked thai 
injured or guilty officer to deliver Spoleto into the hands of 
the enemy. The avarice of Antonina, which had been some 
times diverted by love, now reigned without a rival in her 
breast Belisarius himself had always understood, that riches, 
in a corrupt age, are the support and ornament of personal 
merit And it cannot be presumed that he should stain his 
honor for the public service, without applying a part of the 
spoil to his private emolument The hero had escaped the 
sword of the Barbarians. But the dagger of conspiracy'* 
awaited his return. In the midst of wealth and honors, Arta- 
ban, who had chastised the African tyrant, complained of the 
ingratitude of courts. He aspired to Prsejecta, the emperor's 
niece, who wished to reward her deliverer ; but the ii ipedi- 
ment of his previous marriage was asserted by the piety of 
Theodora. The pride of royal descent was irritated by flat- 
tery ; and the service in which he gloried had proved him 
capable of bold and sanguinary deeds. The death of Jus- 
tinian was resolved, but the conspirators delayed the execution 
till they could surprise Belisarius disarmed, and naked, in the 
palace of Constantinople. Not a hope could be entertained 
of shaking his long-tried fidelity ; and they justiy dreaded the 
revenge, or rather the justice, of the veteran general, who 
might speedily assemble an army in Thrace to punish the 
assassins, and perhaps to enjoy the fruits of their crime. 
Delay afforded time for rash communications and honest con- 
fessions: Artaban and his accomplices were condemned by 
the senate, but the extreme clemency of Justinian detained 
them in the gentle confinement of the palace, till he pardoned 

» ■ .1 — ■ » ■ ■ — II — ~ - ■- l■^■■-■ II ■ ■ — ^^— 

*• This conspiracy is related by Procopius (Gtothic. L iii c. 81, tS) 
wHh such freedom and candor, that the liberty ot tho Aneodotei |Civ6i 
bim nothing to add 
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thdr flagitious attempt against his throne and life. If the 
eifiperor forgave his enemies, he most cordiaLy enihraoe a 
fnend whose victories were alone remembered, and who was 
endeared to his prince by the recent circumstances of their 
common danger. Belisarins reposed from his toils, in the 
high station of general of the East and count of the domes- 
tics ; and the older consuls and patricians respectfully yiel<led 
Ihe precedency of rank to the peerless merit of the first of 
the nomans."* The first of the Komans still submitted to be 
the slave of his wife ; but the servitude of habit and afifection 
became less disgraceful when the death of Theodora had 
removed the baser influence of fear. Joannina, their daughter, 
and the sole heiress of their fortunes, was betrothed to Anasta- 
sius, the grandson, or rather the nephew, of the empress," 
whose kind interposition forwarded the consummation of their 
youthful loves. But the power of Theodora expired, the 
parents of Joannina returned, and her honor, perhaps her hap- 
piness, were sacrificed to the revenge of an unfeeling mother, 
who dissolved the imperfect nuptials before they had been rati 
fled by the ceremonies of the diurch.** 

Before the departure of Belisarius, Perusia was besieged, 
and few cities were impregnable to the Gothic arms. Ra- 
venna, Ancona, and Crotona, still resisted the Barbarians ; and 
when Totila asked in marriage one of the daughters ot 



** The honors of Belisarius are gladly commemorated bv his secre- 
tary, (Procop. Goth. L iii. c. 86, L iv. c 21.) This title of irpdrriYos is 
iU miDslatecC at least in this instance, by praefectus praetorio ; and to 
a military character, magister militum is more proper and applicable, 
(Dncange, Oloes. Grsec p. 1458, 1459.) 

*^ Alemannus, (ad Hist Arcanum, p. 68,) Ducange, (Familiss By 
Esni. p. 98,) and Heineccius, (Hist Juris Civilis, p. 434,) all three 
represent Anastasius as the son of the daughter of Theodora ; and 
tiieir opinion firmly reposes on the unambiguous testimony of Proco- 
phxB, (Aneodot c 4, 5, — QvyarpiSio twice repeated.) And yet I will 
remark, 1. That in the year 547, Theodora could sarcely have a grand- 
son of the age of puberty ; 2. That we are totally ignorant of this 
daughter and her husband ; and, 3. That Theodora concealed her bas- 
tards, and that her grandson by Justinian would have been heir appa 
rent of the empire. 

** The hftapTfifLara, or sins, of the hero in Italy and after his return, are 
manifested dirapaxaAvirrd);, and most probably swelled, by the authot 
of the Anecdotes, (c. 4, 5.) The designs of Antonina were favored by 
iSbit fluctuating jurisprudence of Justinian. On the ^a^?^ of marriage 
and divorce, £at emperor was trocho versatilior, (Heineccius, Element 
IwM Civil ad Ordinem Pandect P. iv. No. 233.) 
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France, he was stung by the just reproach that the king id 
Italy was unworthy of his title till it was acknowledged bj the 
Roman people. Three thousand of the bravest soldiery had 
been left to defend the capital. On the suspicion of a monop- 
oly, they massacred the governor, and announced to Justinian, 
by a deputation of the clergy, that unless their offence was 
pardoned, and their arrears were satisfied, they should instantly 
accept the tempting offers of Totila. But the officer who 
Bucceeded to the command (his name was Diogenes) deserved 
their esteem and confidence ; and the Goths, instead of find- 
ing an easy conquest, encountered a vigorous resistance from 
the soldiers and people, who patiently endured the loss of the 
port and of all maritime supplies. The siege of Rome would 
perhaps have been raised, if the liberality of Totila to the 
IsauriUns had not encouraged some of their venal countrymen 
to copy the example of treason. In a dark night, while the 
Gothic trumpets sounded on another side, they silently opened 
the gate of St Paul : the Barbarians rushed into the city ; 
and the fiying garrison was intercepted before they could 
reach the harbor of Gentumoellae. A soldier trained in the 
school of Belisarius, Paul of Gilicia, retired with four hundred 
men to the mole of Hadrian. They repelled the Cloths ; but 
they felt the approach of famine ; and their aversion to the 
taste of horse-flesh confirmed their resolution to risk the 
event of a desperate and decisive sally. But their spirit 
insensibly stooped to the offers of capitulation ; they retrieved 
their arrears of pay, and preserved their arras and horses, by 
enlisting in the service of Totila ; their chiefs, who pleaded a 
laudable attachment to their wives and children in the East, 
were dismissed with honor ; and above four hundred enemies, 
who had taken refuge in the sanctuaries, were saved by the 
clemency of the victor. He no longer entertained a wish of 
destroying the edifices of Rome,*' which he now respected as 
the seat of the Gothic kingdom : the senate and people were 
restored to their country ; the means of subsistence were lib- 
erally provided ; and Totila, in the robe of peace, exhibited 

" The Romans were still attached to the monuments of their aaoes- 
tors ; and according to Procopius, (Goth. L iv. c 22,) the gallery of 
^eas, of a single rank of oars, 25 feet in breadth, 120 in length, wai 
preserved entire in the navcdia^ near Monte Testaceo, at the foot of the 
Aventine, (Nardini, Roma Antica, L vil c. 9, p. 466. Donatua, B^ma 
iUtiqua, L iv. c 13, p. 834) But all antiquity is ignorant tf &W 
iaii& 
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me equestrian games of the circus. Whilst he aroused tlie 
eyes of the multitude, four hundred vessels were preparec 
for the embarKation of his troops. The cities of Rhegium 
and Tarentum were reduced : he passed into Sicily, the object 
of his implacable resentment ; and the island was stripped of 
its gold and silver, of the fruits of the earth, and of an infinite 
Dumber of horses, sheep, and oxen. Sardinia and Corsica 
ol>eyed the fortune of Italy ; and the sea-coast of Greece was 
visited by a fleet of three hundred galleys.** The Goths 
were landed in Corcyra and the ancient continent of Epirus ; 
ihey advanced as far as Nicopolis, the trophy of Augustus 
and Dodona,** once famous by the oracle of Jove. In eveJy 
step of his victories, the wise Barbarian repeated to Justinian 
the desire of peace, applauded the concord of their predeces- 
sors, and offered to employ the Gothic arms in the service of 
the empire. 

Justinian was deaf to the voice of peace : but he neglected 
the prosecution of war ; and the indolence of his temper dis- 
appointed, in some degree, the obstinacy of his passions. 
From this salutary slumber the emperor was awakened by 
the pope Vigilius and the patrician Cethegus, who appeared 
before his throne, and adjured him, in the name of God and 
the people, to resume the conquest and deliverance of Italy. 
In the choice of the generals, caprice, as well as judgment, 
was shown. A fleet and army sailed for the relief of Sicily, 
under the conduct of Liberius ; but his youth f and want of 

^* In these seas Procopius searched without success for the Isle of 
Galyftsa He was shown, at Phseacia, or Cocyra, the petrified ship of 
Ulysses, (Odyss. xiil 168 ;) but he found it a recent fabric of many 
fltoncfl, dedicated by a merchant to Jupiter Cassius, (L iv. c. 22.) £ih 
vtathius had supposed it to be the fanciful likeness of a rock. 

'* M. D'Anyille (M6moires de I'Acad. tom. xxxil p. 513—628) illus- 
trates the Gulf of Ambracia ; but he cannot ascertain the situation of 
Dodona. A country in sight of Italy is less known than the wilds of 
America.* 

* On the Rite of Dodona compare Walpole's Travels in the East, vol. ii. p. 
173; Col. Leake's Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 163 ; and a dissertation by tlio 
present hishop of Lichfield (Dr. Butler) in the appendix to Hagfaes b Travels, 
rol. i. p. 511. — M. 

-< t This is a singular mistake. Procopius calls him tixxaroyiptoi. Gibbon 
must have hastily caught at bis inexperience, and concluded that it must 
have been from yo4th. L'ord Mahon has pointed oat this error, j^. 401. 1 
■bonld add that \x the last 4to. edition, corrected by Gibbon, it staudt 
'*want of youth and experience;" — ^but Gibbui can scarcely have ii 
audi a •phrase. — M. 

VOL. IV. — M 
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Btsfore Lucca had surrendered, Italy was overwhelmed by 
a new deluge of Barbarians. A feeble youth, the grandscn 
of (Jlovis, reigned over the Austrasians or oriental Franks. 
The guardians of Theodebald entertained with coldness and 
reluctance the magnificent promises of the Gothic ambassa- 
dors. But the spirit of a martial people outstripped the timid 
counsels of the court : two brothers, Lothaire and Bucceliu/* 
the dukes of the Alemanni, stood forth as the leaders of thd 
Italian war ; and seventy-five thousand Germans descended in 
the autumn from the Rhsetian Alps into the plsun of Mikn. 
The vanguard of the Roman army was stationed near the Po, 
under the conduct of Fulcaris, a bold Herulian, who rashlv 
conceived that personal bravery was the sole duty and merit 
of a commander. As he marched without order or precau- 
tion along the ^milian way, an ambuscade of Franks sud- 
denly rose from the amphitheatre of Parma ; his troops were 
surprised and routed ; but their leader refused to fly ; declar- 
ing to the last moment, that death was less terrible than the 
angry countenance of Narses.* The death of Fulcaris, and 
the retreat of the surviving chiefs, decided the fluctuating and 
rebellious temper of the Goths ; they flew to the standard of 
their deliverers, and admitted them into the cities which still 
resisted the arms of the Roman general. The conqueror of 
Italy opened a free passage to the irresistible torrent of Bar- 
barians. They passed under the walls of Cesena, and at 
swered by threats and reproaches the advice of Aligem,f tha^ 
the Gothic treasures could no longer repay the labor of an 
invasion. Two thousand Franks were destroyed by the skill 
and valor of Narses himself, who sailed from Rimini at the 
head of three hundred horse, to chastise the licentious rapine 
of their march. On the confines of Samnium the two broth- 
ers divided their forces. With the right wing, Buccelin 
assumed the spoil of Campania, Lucania, and Bruttinm ; with 
ihe left, Lothaire accepted the plunder of Apulia and Cala- 
bria. They followed the coast of the Mediterranean and the 

** Among the fabulous exploits of Buccelin, he discomfited and 
ilfiw Belisarius, subdued Italy and Sicily, <&c. See in the Historiam 
of France, Gregory of Tours, (torn, il L ill c. 82, p. 208,) and Aimok^ 
(toRL ill L il de Gestis FraMerum, c. 28, p. 69.) 



* . . . liiv yXdrrav 'Sapadv neft^ojtivnv fiot rfis &0ov\(ai. Agathfac 
t Aligem, alter the sarrender otCamae, had been sent to '^ 
ARathias. — M. 
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Adriatic, as &r as Rhegium and Otranto, aud tlio eftrenM 
lands of Italy were the term of their destructive progressi 
The Franks, who were Christians and Catholics, contented 
themselves with simple pillage and occiisional murder, l^ut 
the churches which their piety had spared, were stripped by 
the sacrilegious hands of the Alamanni, who sacrificed horses' 
heads to their native deities of the woods and rivers ; ** they 
melted or profaned the consecrated vessels, and the ruins of 
ibrines and altars were stained with the blood of the faithful. 
Bucoelin was actuated by ^mbition, and Lothaire by aVarioet 
The former aspired to restore the Gothic kingdom ; the latter, 
after a promise to his brother of speedy succors, returned by 
the same road to deposit his treasure beyond the Alps. The 
strength of their armies was already wasted by the change of 
dimate and contagion of disease : the Germans revelled in the 
vintage of Italy; and their own intemperance avenged, in 
some degree, the miseries of a defenceless people.* 

At the entrance of the spring, the Imperial troops, who had 
guarded the cities, assembled, to the number of eighteen thou- 
sand men, in the neighborhood of Rome. Their winter hours 
had not been consumed in idleness. By the command, and 
after the example, of Narses, they repeated each day their 
military exercise on foot and on horseback, accustomed their 
ear to obey the sound of the trumpet, and practised the steps 
and evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance. From the Straits of 
Sicily, Buccelin, with thirty thousand Franks and Alamanni, 
slowly moved towards Capua, occupied with a wooden tower 
the bridge of Casilinum, covered his right by the stream of 
the Vulturnus, and secired the rest of his encampment by a 
rampart of sharp stakes, and a circle of wagons, whose wheels 
Were buried in the earth. He impatiently expected the return 
of Lothaire ; ignorant, alas ! that his brother could never 



** Agathias notices their superstition in a philosophic tone, (1. i. p 
18.) At Zug, in Switzerland, idolatry still prevailed in the year 618 : 
St Columbfl^ and St Gaul were the apostles of that rude country ; 
and the latter founded a hermitage, which has s^telled into an ecclesi- 
astical principality and a populous city, the seat of freedom and com- 
urerce 



* A body of Lothaire's troops was defeated near Fano, some were drivea 
Aown precipices into the sea, others fled to the camp ; many prisoners seized 
Ibe opportunity of making their escape ; and the Barbarians lost most W 
tfwlr booty in their precipitate retreat. Agathias. — ^M. 
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fidence of Justinian ; or the leader of a victorious army awed 
and repressed the ingratitude of a timid court Yet it waa 
not by weak and mischievous indulgence that Narses secured 
the attachment of his troops. Forgetful of the past, and re^ 
gardless of t!he future, they abused the present hour of pros- 
perity and peace. The cities of Italy resounded with the 
noise of drinking and dancing; the spoils of victory were 
wasted in sensual pleasures ; and nothing (says Agathias) r^ 
niained unless to exchange their shields and helmets for the 
soft lute and the capacious hogshead.*^ In a manly oration, 
not unworthy of a Roman censor, the eunuch reproved these 
disorderly vices, which sullied their fame, and endangered 
their safety. The soldiers blushed and obeyed; discipline 
was confirmed; the fortifications were restored; a dtike waa 
stationed for the defence and military command of each of the 
principal cities ; *' and the eye of Narses pervaded the ample! 
prospect from Calabria to the Alps. The remains of the 
Gothic nation evacuated the country, or mingled with the peo- 
ple ; the Franks, instead of revenging the death of Buccelin, 
abandoned, without a struggle, their Italian conquests; and 
the rebellious Sinbal, chief of the Heruii, was subdued, taken 
and hung on a lofty gallows by the inflexible justice of the 
exarch.** The civil state of Italy, after the agitation of a long 
tempest, was fixed by a pragmatic sanction, which the em- 
peror promulgated at the request of the pope. Justinian in- 
troduced his own jurisprudence into the schools and tribunals 
of the West ; he ratified the acts of Theodoric and his imme- 
diate successors, but every deed was rescinded and abolished 
which force had extorted, or fear had subscribed, under the 
usurpation of Totila. A moderate theory was framed to 
reconcile the rights of property with the safety of prescription, 
the claims of the state with the poverty of the people, and the 

** *£Xc<ir<ro yipt olftai, airoii Ind d/3t\Tiplas ras dtnridas TVydv kuI tA 
Kp&vii aft<popio}s oivov tcai 0ap8(TOV diroi6ffda(f (Agathias, L IL p. 48.) 
In the first scene of Richard IIL our English poet has beautifully en- 
larged on this idea, for which, however, he was not indebted to the 
Byzanliiie historian. 

** Maflfei lias proved, (Verona Illustrata. P. i. L x. p. 26*7, 289,) 
against the common opinion, that the dukes of Italy were instituted 
before the conquest of the Lombards, by Narses himsel£ In th« 
Pragmatic Sanction, (No. 28,) Justinian restrains the judices militarea 

*' See Paulus Diaconus, liii. c. 2, p. 776. Menander in (Ezoerp 
Legat p 138) mentions some risings in Italy by the Franks, aDd T1i» 
•pbanes (p. 201) hints at some Gothic rebeluons. 



r 
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pardon of offences with the interest of virtue and ordar of 
society. Under the exarchs of Ravenna, Rome was degraded 
to the second rank. Yet the senators were gratified by the 
permission of visiting their estates in Italy, and of approach- 
ing, without obstacle, the throne of Constantinople : the regu- 
lation of weights and measures was delegated to the pope and 
senate ; and the salaries of lawyers and physicians, of orators 
ind grammarians, were destined to preserve, or rekindle, the 
light of science in the ancient capital. Justinian might dic- 
tate benevolent edicts,'^ and Narses might second his wishes 
by the restoration of cities, and more especially of churches. 
But the power of kings is most effectual to destroy ; and the 
twenty years of the Gothic war had consummated the distress 
and depopulation of Italy. As early as the fourth campaign, 
under the discipline of Belisarius himself, fifty thousand labor- 
ers died of hunger •• in the narrow region of Picenum ; ** and 
a strict interpretation of the evidence of Procopius would swell 
the loss of Italy above the total sum of her present inhab- 
itants.** 

I desire to believe, but I dare not affirm, that Belisarius 
sincerely rejoiced in the triumph of Narses. Yet the con- 
sciousness of his own exploits might teach him to esteem 
without jealousy the merit of a rival ; and the repose of the 

^ The Prappmatic Sanction of Justinian, which restores and regu- 
lates the civil state of Italy, consists of zxvii. articles : it is dated 
August 16, A. D. 654 ; is addressed to Narses, V. J. Praepositus Sacri 
Oubiculi, and to Antiochus, Praafectus Prsstorio Italias ; and has been 
preserved by Julian Antecessor, and in the (corpus Juris Civilis, after 
the novels and edicts of Justinian, Justin, and Tiberius. 

^ A still greater number was consumed by ffmiine in the southern 
provinces, without (iKvos) the Ionian Gulf. Acorns were used in the 
fdace of bread. Procopius had seen a deserted orphan suckled by a 
she-goat Seventeen passengers were lodged, murdered, and eaten, 
by two women, who were detected and slain by the eighteenth, <&&* 

^^ Quinta regio Piceni est ; quondam uberrimse multitudinis, ccclz. 
millia Picentium in fidem P. R. venere, (Plin. Hist. Natur. iii 18.) 
In the time of Vespasian, this ancient population was already dimin- 
ished. 

*' Perhaps fifteen or sixteen millions. Procopius (Anecdot c 18) 
dompiites that Africa lost five millions, that It^y was thrice as ex- 
tensive, and that the depopulation was in a larger proportion. But 
■is reckoning is inflamed by passion, and clouded with uncertainty. 

Denina considers that greater evil was inflicted apon Italy by tin 
Wredan oongaest than by any other invasion. BevcJaz. d' Italia, t L 1 
V p S47.— M. 
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aged warrior was crowned by a last victory, which saved tha 
emperor and the capital. The Barbarians, who annoattj 
visited the provinces of Europe, were less discouraged b; 
some accidental defeats, than they were excited by the double 
hope of spoil and of subsidy. In the thirty-second winter of 
Justinian^s reign, the Danube was deeply frozen : Zabergan led 
the cavalry of the Bulgarians, and his standard was followed 
by a promiscuous multitude of Sclavonians.* The savage 
chief passed, without opposition, the river and the mountains* 
spread his troops over Macedonia and Thrace, and advanced 
with no more than seven thousand horse to the long wall, 
which should have defended the territory of Constantinople. 
But the works of man are impotent agamst the assaults of 
nature : a recent earthquake had shaken the foundations of 
the wall ; and the forces of the empire were employed on the 
distant frontiers of Italy, Africa, and Persia. The seven 
schools*^ or companies of the guards or domestic troops, had 
been augmented to the number of five thousand five hundred 
men, whose ordinary station was in the peaceful cities of Asia. 
But the places of the brave Armenians were insensibly sup- 
plied by lazy citizens, who purchased an exemption from the 
duties of civil life, without being exposed to the dangers of 
military service. Of such soldiers, few could be tempted to 
sally from the gates ; and none could be persuaded to remain 
in the field, unless they wanted strength and speed to escape 
from the Bulgarians. The report of the fugitives exaggerated 
the numbers and fierceness of an enemy, who had polluted 
holy virgins, and abandoned new-bom infants to the dogs and 
vultures ; a crowd of rustics, imploring food and protection, 
iDcreased the consternation of the city, and the tents of Za- 
bergan were pitched at the distance of twenty miles," on the 

" In the decay of these military schools, the satire of Procopiog 
(Anecdot c. 24, Alemao. p. 102, 103) is confirmed and iUustratea by 
Agathias, (L v. p. 169,) who cannot be rejected as a hostile witness. 

*^ The distance from Constantinople to Melanthias, Villa Csesariana, 
(Ammian. Marcellin. xxx. 11,) is variously fixed at 102 or 140 stadia, 
(Suidas, torn, ii. p. 522, 523. Agathias, 1. y.ja. 158,) or xviii. or xix. 
miles, (Itineraria, p. 138, 230, 323, 332, and Wesseling^s Observatiuns.) 
The first xii. miles, as far as Rhegium, were paved by Justinian, who 
built a bridge over a morass or gullet between a lake and the sea, 
(Procop. de Edif. L iv. c. 8.) 

* Zabere;an was king of the Catrigoars, a tribe of Hans, who wert 
■tither BuTgarianB nor Sclavonians. St Martin, vol. ix. p. 408— 420^-Ji 
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hanks of a small river, which encbcles Melanthias, and after- 
wards Mia into the Propontis/' Justinian trembled: and 
those who had only seen the emperor in his old age, were 
pleased to suppose, that he had lost the sdacrity and vigor of 
his youth. By his command the vessels of gold and silver 
ware removed from the churches in the neighborhood, and even 
the suburbs, of Constantinople ; the ramparts were lined with 
trembling spectators; the golden gate was crowded with us6.^ 
generals and tribunes, and the senate shared the fatigues and 
the apprehensions of Uie populace. 

But the eyes of the prince and people wese directed to a 
feeble veteran, who was compelled by the public danger to 
resume the armor in which he had entered Carthage and de- 
fended Rome. The horses of the royal stables, of private 
dtizens, and even of the circus, were hastily collected; the 
emulation of the old and young was roused by the name of 
Belisarius, and his first encampment was in the presence of a 
victorious enemy. His prudence, and the labor of the friend- 
ly peasants, secured, with a ditch and rampart, the repose of 
iJie night ; innumerable fires, and clouds of dust, were artfully 
contrived to mfignify the opinion of his strength ; his soldiers 
suddenly passed from despondency to presumption; and, 
while ten thousand voices demanded the battle, Behsarius dis- 
sembled bis knowledge, that in the hour of trial he must de- 
pend on the firmness of three hundred veterans. The next 
morning the Bulgarian cavalry advanced to the charge. But 
they heard the shouts of multitudes, they beheld the arms and 
discipline of the front ; they were assaulted on the flanks by 
two ambuscades which rose from the woods ; their foremost 
warriors fell by the hand cf the aged hero and his guards ; 
%nd the swiftness of their evolutions was rendered useless by 
the close attack and rapid pursuit of the Romans. In this 
action (so speedy was their flight) the Bulgarians lost only 
four hundred horse ; but Constantinople was saved ; and Za 
bergan, who felt the hand of a master, withdrew to a respect 
fill distance. But his friends were numerous in the councils 
of the emperor, and Belisarius obeyed with reluctance the 
eommands of envy and Justinian, which forbade him to 



•• The Atyraa, (Pompon. Mela, L il c. 2, p. 169, edit Voes.) Ai 
Chie river's mouth, a town or castle ef the same name was Certified bj 
Jbiatinian, (Procop. de Edit L iv. c 2. Itinerar. p. 670, and ^ea 
■eUiig.) 
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achieve the deiiverance of his oounlry. On Lis f atnrn to tlM 
city, the people, still coDscious of their danger, accompanied 
his triumph with acclamations of joy and gratitude, whidl 
were imputed as a crime to the victorious general. But when 
he entered the palace, the courtiers were silent, and the 
emperor, after a cold and thankless embrace, dismissed him to 
mingle with the train of slaves. Yet so deep was the impress 
sion of kis glory on ,the minds of men, that Justinian, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age, was encouraged to advance 
near forty miles from the capital, and to inspect in person the 
restoration of the long wall. The Bulgarians wasted the 
summer in the plains of Thrace ; but they were inclined to 
peace by the failure of their rash attempts on Greece and the 
Ohersonesus. A menace of killing their prisoners quickened 
the payment of heavy ransoms ; and the departure of Zaber- 
gan was hastened by the report, that double-prowed vessels 
were built on the Danube to intercept his passage. The dan- 
ger was soon forgotten ; and a vain question, whether their 
sovereign had shown more wisdom or weakness, amused the 
idleness of the city.** 

About two years after the last victory of Belisarius, the 
emperor returned firom a Thracian journey of health, or busi* 
ness, or devotion. Justinian was afflicted by a pain in his 
head; and his private entry countenanced the rumor of his 
death. Before the third hour of the day, the bakeis^ shops 
were plundered of their bread, the houses were shut, and 
every citizen, with hope or terror, prepared for the impend- 
ing tumult. The senators themselves, fearful and suspicious, 
were convened at the ninth hour ; and the prsefect received 
their commands to visit every quarter of the city, and pro- 
claim a general illumination for the recovery of the emperor's 
health. The ferment subsided ; but . every accident betrayed 
the impotence of the government, and the factious temper of 
the people : the guards were disposed to mutiny as often aa 
their quarters were changed, or their pay was withheld : the 
frequent calamities of fires and earthquakes afforded the op- 
portunities of disorder ; the disputes of the blues and greens, of 
the orthodox and heretics, degenerated into bloody battles ; and, 
in the presence of the Persian ambassador, Justinian brushed 

'^ The Bulgarian war, and the last victory of Belisarius, are inper 
ftetlv represented in the prolix declamation of Agathias. (L 6, | 
1*74,) and the drv Chronicle of Theophanes, (p. 19*7 198.) 
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for himself and for his subjects. Capricious pardon and arbi- 
trary punishment imbittered the irksomeness. and discontent 
of a long reign : a conspiracy was formed in the palace ; 
and, unless we are deceived by the names of Marcellus and 
Sergius, the most virtuous and the most profligate of the 
courtiers were associated in the same designs. They had 
fixed the time of the execution ; their rank gave them access 
to the royal banquet ; and their black slaves *' were stationea 
in the vestibule and porticos, to announce the death of the 
tyrant, and to excite a sedition in the capital. But the indis- 
cretion of an accomplice saved the poor remnant of the dayt 
of Justinian. The conspirators were detected and seized, 
with daggers hidden under their garments : Marcellus died by 
his own hand, and Sergius was dragged from the sanctuary.'^ 
Presse-l by remorse, or tempted by the hopes of safety, he 
accused two officers of the household of Belisarius; and tor- 
ture forced them to declare that they had acted according to 
the secret instructions of their patron.'^ Posterity will not 
hastily believe that a hero who, in the vigor of life, had dis- 
dained the fairest offers of ambition and revenge, should stoop 
to the murder of his prince, whom he could not long expect 
to survive. His followers were impatient to fly; but flight 
must have been supported by rebellion, and he had lived 
enough for nature and for glory. Belisarius appeared before 
the council with less fear than indignation : after forty years' 
service, the emperor had prejudged his guilt; and injustice 
was sanctified by the presence and authority of the patriarch. 
The life of Belisarius was graciously spared ; but his fortunes 
were sequestered, and, from December to July, he was 
guarded as a prisoner in his own palace. At length his inno- 

** *lvSovi. They could scarcely be real Indians; and the iEthi- 
opians, sometimes known by tluit name, were never used by the an- 
cients as guards or followers : they were the trifling, though costly 
objects of female and royal luxury, (Terent Eunuch, act L scene li 
8ueton. in August c. 83, with a good note of Gasaubon, in Caligulft, 

" ITie* Sergius (Vandal L ii. c 21, 22, Anecdot c. 5) and Mar- 
eellus (Goth. L iil c 32) are mentioned by Procopius. See 'Ilieophane^ 
p 197, 201. 

'^ Alomannus, (p. 3) quotes an old Byzantian MS., which has beea 
Ipf Lited in the Jmperium Orientale of Baudurl 



Sf»ii<» words, "the acts of," or "the crimes cf/' appear to ha^e 
tbo mxt The ooolssioB is in all the editions I have oonsulted.— M. 
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oenoe was acknowledged; his freedom and nonoi* ^tim 
restored ; and death, which might be hastened ^y resentiDmrt 
and grie^ removed him from the world in abo.«t eight moothi 
after his deUverance. The name of Belisarius can never d>e *. 
but instead of the funeral, the monuments, the statues, so jiis<l^ 
due to his memory, I only read, that his treasures, the spoU'^ 
of ^e Goths and Vandals, were immediately confiscated \3f 
the emperor. Some decent portion was reserved, however 
for the use of his widow: and as Antonina had much U 
repent, she devoted the last remains of her life and fortmn 
to the foundation of a convent Such is the simple and 
genuine narrative of the fall of Belisarius and the ingratitndt 
of Justinian.'* That hu was deprived of his eyes, and le 
duced by envy to beg his bread,* " Give a penny to Belisarim 
the general !*' is a fiction of later times,** which has obtained 
credit, or rather favor, as a strange example of the vidssitudet 
of fortune." 



** Of the disgrace and restoration of Belisarius, the geniiiiie 
record is preserved in the Fragment of John MaLala (torn. iL p. 284^ 
248) and the exact Chronicle of Theophanes, (p. 194 — 204.) Oedrenai 
(Compend. p. 887, 388) and Zonaras (torn, ii L xiv. p. 69) seem to hesi- 
tate Detween the obsolete truth and the growing falsehood. 

'* The source of this idle fable may be derived from a miscellaneous 

work of the xiith century, tiie Chiuads of John Tzetzes, a monk,{ 

(BasiL 1646, ad calcem Lycophront Colon. Allobrog. 1614, in Gorp 

Poet GrsBC.) He relates the blindness and beggary of Belisarius m 

ten vulgar or political verses, (Chiliad iiL No. 88, 839 — 848, in Corpk 

Poet Grasc. torn, il p. 31 1.) 

*EKirb}fta i^€Xtvov KpartSv, i06a r£ fiiylMf 
Bs\iaapi(o i0o\dv 66re rc5 frrpariiXdri^' 

This moral or romantic tale was imported into Italy with the language 
and manuscripts of Greece ; repeated before the end of the xvtn cen- 
tury by Crinitus, Pontanus, and Volaterranus , attacked by Alciat, for 
the honor of the law ; and defended by Baronius, (A. D. 661, No. 2, 
Ac,) for the honor of the church. Yet Tzetzes himself had read in 
Uher chronicles, that Belisarius did not lose his sight, and that he re* 
covered his {eane and fortunes. 

'* The statue in the villa Borghese at Rome, in a sitting poetnn^ 

* Le Bean, fbllowiug AlemannnR, conceives that BcliHarins -wna oo» 
fi)unded with John of Cappadocia, who was tha8 reduced to hef^^wry, (vol 
ix. p. 58, 449.) Lord Manon has, with considerable teaming, and on the aa- 
thority of a yctnnqnoted writer of the xith century, e^eavored to reestablwb 
the old tradition. I cannot acknowlcdt^e that I have been convinced, and torn 
Inclined to subscribe to the theory of Le Bean. — M. 

t I know not where Gibbon found Tzetzes to utr a monk {'I snppoie hi 
oonridcred his bad verses a proof of tiis monachisiu Compare the prsfCim 
if Oerbelins in Kiesling's edition of Tzetzes. — M. 
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If the empeh )r oould rejoice in the death of Belisurius, h« 
fflijoyed the base saUsfaction only eight months, the last period 
of a reign of thirty-eight years, and a life of eighty-three 
years. It would be difficult to trace the character of a prince 
who is not the most conspicuous object of his own times : 
but the confessions of an en^^ inaj be received as the 
safest evidence of his virtues. The resemblance of Justinian 
to the bust of Domitian,'i8 maliciously urged;** with the 
atknowledgment, however, of a well-proportioned figure, a 
ruddy complexion, and a pleasing countenance. The em- 
peror was easy of access, patient of hearing, courteous and 
affiible in discourse, and a master of the angi^ passions 
which rage vrith such destructive violence in the breast of a 
despot Procopius praises his temper, to reproach him with 
cahn and deliberate cruelty: but in the conspiracies which 
attacked his authority and person, a more candid judge will 
Improve the justice, or admire the clemency, of Justinian. 
He excelled in the private virtues of chastity and temper- 
ance : but the impartial love of beauty would have been less 
mischievous than his conjugal tenderness for Theodora ; and 
his abstemious diet was regulated, not by the prudence of a 
philosopher, but the superstition of a monk. His repasts 
were short and frugal : on solemn fasts, he contented himself 
with water and vegetables ; and such was his strength, as well 
as fervor, that he frequently passed two days, and as many 
nights, without tasting any food. The measure of his sleep 
was not less rigorous : after the repose of a single hour, the 
body was awakened by the soul, and, to the astonishment of 
his chamberlain, Justinian walked or studied till the morning 
light. - Such restless application prolonged his time for the 

wUh an open hand, which i» vulgarly given to Belisarius, may be 
ascribed with more dignity to Augustus in the act of propitiating 
l^emesis, (Winckelman, Hist de Ti^ torn, ill p. 266.) Ex nocturno 
visu etiam stipem, quotannis, die certo, emendicabat a populo, cavam 
nianum asses porrigentibus prsebens, (Suetoa in August c. 91, with 
AD ezoeUent note of Casaubon.)* 

*^ The rubor of Domitian is stigmatized, quaintly enough, by the 
pen of Tacitus, (in Vit Agricol. c. 45 ;) and has been likewise noticed 
Dy the younger Pliny, (Panegyr. c. 48,) and Suetonius, (in Dumitiai^ 
A 18, and Gasaubon ad locum.) Procopius (Anecdot c. 8) foolishly 
Vfievw that only oips bust of Domitian had reached the yith century. 



' Lord Mahon abandons the statue, as altogether irreconcilable with 
' of the arts at this period, (p. 472.)— M. 
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■oquisition of knowledge^' and the despatch of bnsiiien; 
and he might seriously deserve the reproach of confounding^ 
by minute and preposterous diligence, the general order of 
his administration. The emperor professed himself a musi- 
cian and architect, a poet and philosopher, a lawyer and 
theologian ; and if he failed in the enterprise of recondling 
the Christian sects, the review of the Roman jurisprudence H 
a noble monument of his spirit and industry. In the govem- 
ment ot the empire, he was less wise, or less successfiil : the 
age was unfortunate ; the people was oppressed and disoon' 
tented; Theodora abused her power; a succession of bad 
ministers, disgraced his judgment; and Justinian was neither 
beloved in his life, nor regretted at his death. The love of 
fame was deeply implanted in his breast, but he conde- 
scended to the poor ambition of titles, honors, and contem* 
porary praise ; and while he labored to fix the admiration, he 
forfeited the esteem and affection, of the Romans. The 
design of the African and Italian wars was boldly conoeiyed 
and executed ; and his penetration discovered the talents of 
Belisarius in the camp, of Narses in the palace. But the 
name of the emperor is eclipsed by the names of his vic- 
torious generals ; and Belisarius still lives, to upbraid th^ 
envy and ingratitude of his sovereign. The partial favor of 
mankind applauds the genius of a conqueror, who leads and 
directs his subjects in the exercise of arms. The characters 
of Philip the Second and of Justinian are distinguished by 
the cold ambition which delights in war, and declines the 
dangers of the field. Yet a colossal statue of bronze repre- 
sented the emperor on horseback, preparing to march against 
the Persians in the habit and armor of Achilles. In the great 
square before the church of St. Sophia, this monument was 
raised on a brass column and a stone pedestal of seven steps ; 
and the pillar of Theodosius, which weighed seven thousand 
four hundred pounds of silver, was removed fi'om the same 
place by the avarice and vanity of Justinian. Future princes 
were more just or indulgent to his memory ; the elder An- 
dronicus, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, repaired 
and beautified his equestrian statue : since the fall of the 

^* The studies and science of JuRtinian are attested hy the confer- 
noQ (Anccdot. c 8, 13) still more than by the praise? (Gothic L iSL 
c 31, de Edifia 1. i. Proem, c 7) of Procopius. Consult the copioiii 
iiMlex of Alema mus, 'ind read the life of Justiuiou by Ludew^ (^ 
ISA— -I4S.) 
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empire it has been melted into cannon by the victoriont 
Turks." 

I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, the earth- 
quakes, and the plague, which astonished or afflicted the age 
of Justinian. 

I. In the fifth year of his reign, and in the month of Sep- 
tember, a comet '^ was seen during twenty days in the 
western quarter of the heavens, and which shot its mys intc 
Uhe north. Eight years afterwards, while the sun was in 
Capricorn, another comet appeared to follow in the Sagittary ; 
the size was gradually increasing ; the head was in the east, 
the tail in the west, and it remained visible above forty days. 
The nations, who gazed with astonishment, expected wars and 
calamities firora their baleful influence ; and these expectations 
were abundantly fulfilled. The astronomers dissembled their 
ignorance of the nature of these blazing stars, which they 
affected to represent as the floating meteors of the air ; and 
.few among them embraced the simple notion of Seneca and 
the Chaldeans, that they are only planets of a longer period 
and more eccentric motion.'* Time and science have justi- 
fied the conjectures and predictions of the Roman sage : the 
telescope has opened new worlds to the eyes of astrono- 
Jners ; '* and, in the narrow space of history and fable, one 



*' See in the C. P. Christiana of Ducange (Lie. 24, No. 1) a chain 
of original testimonies, from Procopius in the vitb, to Gyllius in the 
zrith century. 

''* The first comet is mentioned by John Malala (tom. ii. p. 190, 
219) and Theophanes, (p. 154;) the second by Procopius, (Persia 1. it 

4.) Yet I strongly suspect their identity. The paleness of the sun 
■ YandaL L il c. 14) is applied by Theophanes (p. 168) to a different 
year.* 

"** Seneca's viith book of Natural Questions displays, in the theory 
of comets, a philosophic mind. Yet should we not too candidly con 
found a vague prediction, a venient tempus, <bc., with the merit of 
real discoveries. 

'• Astronomers may study Newton and Halley. I draw my humble 
icionce from ^e article Comete, in the French Encyclopecue, by M. 
d'Alembert 



See Lydas de Ostentis, particnlarly c 15, in which the andior begins ti* 
riiow the signification of comets according to the part of the heavens in 
which they appear, and what fortunes they prognosticate to the Roman em* 
n^re and their Persian enemies. The chapter, Iwwever, is imperfect (Bdit 
Miebahr, p. 290.)--M. 

VOL. IV. ^N 
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and the same comet is already found to have reyisited the 
earth in seven equal revolutions of five hundred and seventy- 
five years. The /r«/," which ascends beyond the Chrisdan 
sera one thousand seven hundred and sixty-scAren years, is 
coeval with Ogyges, the father of Grecian antiquity. And 
this appearance explains the tradition which Varro has pre- 
served, that under his reign the planet Venus changed h€S 
color, size, figure, and course; a prodigy without example 
either in past or succeeding ages.'' The second visit, in the 
year eleven hundred and ninety-three, is darkly implied in 
the fable of Electra, the seventh of the Pleiads, who have 
been reduced to six since the time of the Trojan war. That 
nymph, the wife of Dardanus, was unable to support the ruin 
of her country : she abandoned the dances of her sister orbs, 
fled firom the zodiac to the north pole, and obtained, from 
her dishevelled locks, the name of the comet. The third 
period expires in the year six hundred and eighteen, a date 
that exactly agrees with the tremendous comet of the Sibyl, 
and perhaps of Pliny, which arose in the West two gener- 
ations before the reign of Cyrus. The fourth apparition, forty- 
four years before the birth of Christ, is of all others the most 
splendid and impoiitant. After the death of Caesar, a long- 
haired star was conspicuous to Rome and to the nations, 
during the games which were exhibited by young Octavian 
in honor of Venus and his uncle. The vulgar opinion, that 
it conveyed to heaven the divine soul of the dictator, was 
cherished and consecrated by the piety of a statesman ; while 
his secret superstition referred the comet to the glory of hb 
own times." The fifth visit has been already ascribed to the 



*' Whiston, the honest, pious, visionary "Whiston, had fancied for fh« 
nra of Noah's flood (2242 years before Christ) a prior apparition of 
the same comet which drowned the earth with its taii 

'• A Dissertation of Freret (Memoires de rAcad6mie des Inscrip 
tions, torn. x. p. 857 — 877) affords a happy union of philosophy and 
eruditioa The phenomenon in the time of Ogyges was preserved by 
Varro, (Apud Augustin. de Civitate Dei, xxi. 8,) who quotes Castor, 
Dion of Naples, and Adastrus of Cyzicus — ^nobiles mathematicl The 
two subsequent periods are preserved by the Greek mythologists and 
the spurious books of Sibylline verses. 

'' rliny (Hist Nat. ii. 23) has transcribed the original memorial of 
Augustus. Mairan, in his most ingenious letters to the P. Parennin, mia- 
nonary in China, removes the games and the comet of September, from 
the year 44 to the year 48, before the Christian asra ; but I am not totallv 
ralxlued by the criticism of the astronomer, (Opuscules, p. 275— -8&1 | 
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fifth year of Justinian, which coincides with the G\'d hundred 
and thirty-first of the Christian sera. And it may deserve 
nolice, that in this, as in the preceding instance, the comet 
vas followed, though at a longer interval, by a remarkable 
paleness of the sun. The sixth return, in ike year eleven 
hnndred and six, is recorded by the chronicles of Europe and 
China: and in the first fervor of the crusades, the Chris- 
tians and the Mahometans might surmise, with equal reason, 
that it portended the destruction of the* Infidels. The seventh 
phenomenon, of one thousand six hundred and eighty, was 
presented to the eyeB of an enlightened age.** The philosophy 
of Bayle dispelled a prejudice which Milton's muse had so re- 
cently adorned, that the comet, "' from its horrid hair shakes 
pestilence and war."** Its road in the heavens was observed 
with exquisite skill by Flarastead and Cassini : and the mathe- 
matical science of Bernoulli, Newton,* and Halley, investigated 
the laws of its revolutions. At the eighth period, in the year 
two thousand three hundred and fifty-five, their calculations 
may perhaps be verified by the astronomers of some future 
capital in the Siberian or American wilderness. 

IL The near approach of a comet may injure or destroy 
the globe which we inhabit ; but the changes on its surface 
have been hitherto produced by the action of volcanoes and 
earthquakes.** The nature of the soil may indicate the 
countries most exposed to these formidable concussions, since 
they are caused t>y subterraneous fires, and such fires are 
kindled by the union and fermentation of iron and sulphur. 

** This last comet was visible in the month of December, 1680. 
Bayle« who began his Pens^es sur la ComMe in January, 1681, ((Euvrea, 
torn, iii.,) was forced to arg^e that a supernatural comet would have 
3onfirmed the ancients in their idolatry. Bernoulli (see his Moae, in 
FoDtenelle, torn. v. p. 99) was forced to allow that the tail, though not 
the head, was a sign of the wrath of God. 

'^ Paradbc Lost was published in the year 1667; and the famoui 
Hnes (L it 708, <bc.) which startled the licenser, may allude to the re 
cent comet of 1664, observed by Cassini at Rome in the presence of 
Queen Christina, (Fontenelle, in his Moge, torn. v. p. 888.) Ha^ 
Charles II. betrayed any symptoms of curiosity or fear ? 

•• For the cause of earthquakes, see Bufifon, (torn. i. p. 602 — 53(1 
Snppl6ment a THisi NatureUe, tom. v. p. 382 — 890, edition in ito.^ 
Vumont de Bomare, (Dictionnaire d'Histoire Naturelle, TVemblenien* 
it Tetit, PtriteSy) Watson, (Chemical Essays, tom. l p. 181 — 209.) 



* Compare Pingr6, Histoire des Cometes. — ^M. 
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■ore," first appeared in the n^hborfaood of PeHiiffliiiii, to 
tween Uie Serbonian bog and the eastern diannel of the Nile. 
From thenoe, tracing as it were a double path, it spread tt 
the East, over S^rria, Persia, and the Indies, and penetrated 
to the West, along the coast of Africa, and ever the oontinent 
of Europe. In the spring of the second year, Constantino- 
ple, during three or four months, was visited by the pesti- 
lence ; and Prooopius, who observed its progress and symp* 
toms with the eyes of a physician, ** has emulated the skill 
and diligence of Thucydides in the description of the plague 
of Athens.** The infection was sometimes announced by the 
visions of a distempered &ncy, and the victim despaired as 
soon as he had heard the menace and felt the stroke of an 
mvisible spectre. But the greater number, in their beds, in 
the streets, in their usual occupation, were surprised by a 
slight fever ; so slight, indeed, that neither the pulse nor the 
color of the patient gave any signs of the approaching dan- 
ger. The same, the next, or the succeeding day, it was de- 
clared by the swelling of the glands, particularly those of the 
groin, of the armpits, and under the ear; and when these 
buboes or tumors were opened, they were found to contain a 
coal, or black substance, of the size of a lentil. K they 
came to a just swelling and suppuration, the patient was 
saved by this kind and natural discharge of the morbid hu- 
mor. But if they continued hard and dry, a mortification 
quickly ensued, and the fifth day was commonly the term of 
his life. The fever was often accompanied with lethargy or 
delirium; the bodies of the sick were covered with black 

** The great plague which raged in 542 and the following years 
(Pagi, Critica, torn, it p 618) must be traced in Procopius, (Persic. L il 
c 22, 28,) Agathias, (L v. p. 158, 154,) Evagrius, (L iv. c 20,) Paul Diar 
oonus, (L 11 c. iv. p. 776, 777,) Gregory of Tours, ^tom. il L iv. c 5, p 
205,) who styles it Lues Inguinaria^ and the Ohronicles of Victor Tun< 
nuncnsis, (p. 9, in Thesaur. Temporum,) of Marcellinus, (p. 54,) and of 
Theophanes, (p. 153.) 

•• Dr. Friend (Hist Meiidn. in 0pp. p. 416—420, Lond. 1788J ia 
satisfied that Procopius must have studied physic, from his knowledgs 
and use of the technical words. Yet many words that are now scien- 
tific were common and popular in the Greek idiom. 

»• See Thucydides, L it c. 47—54. p. 127—188, edit Duker, and tiie 
poetical description of the same plague by Lucretius. (L vl 1186— - 
1284.) I was mdebted to Dr. Hunter for an elaborate commentary on 
ttiiv part of Thucydides, a quarto of 600 pages, (Venet 1<\P8, apod 
Jnntas.) which was pronounced in St Mark's Library by FahanB Fral- 
tioQB Utinensis, a physician and f^ilosopher. 
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pustules Of carb ancles, the symptoms of immediate death ; 
and in the constitutions too feeble to produce an irruption, .the 
▼omiting of blood was followed by a mortification of the 
bowels. To pregnant women the plague was generally mor- 
tal : yet one in&nt was drawn alive from his dead mother, 
and three mothers survived the loss of their infected foetus* 
Youth was the most perilous season; and the female sex 
was less susceptible than the male : but every rank and pro- 
fession was attacked with indiscriminate rage, and many of 
those who escaped were deprived of the use of their speech, 
without being secure from a return of the disorder.** The 
physicians of Constantinople were zealous and skilful; but 
their art was baffled by the various symptoms and pertinacious 
vehemence of the disease : the same remedies were produc- 
tive of contrary effects, and the event capriciously disappoint- 
ed their prognostics of death or recovery. The order of 
funerals, and the right of sepulchres, were confounded : those 
who were left without friends or servants, lay unburied in the 
streets, or in their desolate houses; and a magistrate was 
authorized to collect the promiscuous heaps of dead bodies, 
to transport them by land or water, and to inter them in deep 
pits beyond the precincts of the city. Their own danger, and 
the prospect of public distress, awakened some remorse in 
the minds of the most vicious of mankind : the confidence of 
health again revived their passions and habits ; but philosophy 
must disdwn the observation of Procopius, that the lives of 
such men were guarded by the peculiar favor of fortune or 
Providence. He forgot, or perhaps he secretly recollected, 
that the plague had touched the person of Justinian himself; 
but the abstemious diet of the emperor may suggest, as in the 
case of Socrates, a more rational and honorable cause for his 
recovery .*• During his sickness, the public consternation was 
expressed in the habits of the citizens ; and their idleness and 



^ Thucydides (c. 61) affirms, that the infection conld only be orce 
taken; but Evagrius, who had family experience of the plague, ob- 
Berves, that some persons, who had escaped the first, sunk under the 
lecond attack ; and this repetition is confirmed by Fabius Paullinus, 
(p. 688.) I obserye, that on this head physicians are divided ; and Um 
nature and operation of the disease may not always be similar. 

*' It was thus that Socrates had been saved by his temperance, in 
Ihe plague of Athens, (AuL Gellius, Noct. Attic, li 1.) Dr. Mead ao* 
counts for the peculiar salubrity of religious hous«^ by the two ad 
vantages of seclusion and abetinenoe, (p. 18, 19. > 
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despondence occasioned a general scarcity in the capital of 
the East 

Contagion is the inseparable symptom of the plague ; ^hich, 
by mutual respiration, is transfused from the infected persons 
to the lungs and stomach of those who approach them. While 
philosophers believe and tremble, it is singular, that the exist- 
ence of a real danger should have been denied by a people 
most prone to vain and imaginary terrors.*' Yet Uie fellow- 
(itizens of Procopius were satisfied, by some short and partial 
experience, that the infection could not be gained by the 
closest conversation : *^ and this persuasion might support the 
assiduity of friends or physicians in the care of the sick, 
whom inhuman prudence would have condemned to solitude 
and despair. But the &tal security, like the predestination 
of the Turks, must have aided the progress of the contagion ; 
and those salutary precautions to which Europe is indebted 
for her safety, were unknown to the government of Justinian. 
No restraints were imposed on the free and frequent inter- 
course of the Roman provinces : from Persia to France, the 
nations were mingled and infected by wars and emigrations ; 
and the pestilential odor which lurks for years in a bale of 
cotton was imported, by the abuse of trade, into the most dis- 
tant regions. The mode of its propagation is explained by 
the remark of Procopius himself, that it always spread from 
the sea-coast to the inland country : the most sequestered 
islands and mountains were successively visited ; the places 
which had escaped the fury of its first passage were alone 
exposed to the contagion of the ensuing year. The winds 
might diffuse that subtile venom ; but unless the atmosphere be 
previously disposed for its reception, the plague would soon 
expire in the cold or temperate climates of the earth. Such 
was the universal corruption of the air, that the pestilence 

** Mead proves that the plague it contagious from Thucjdides, La 
cretius, Aristotle, Galen, and common experience, (p. 10 — 20 ;) ana 
he refutes (Preface, p. 2 — 18j the contrary opinion of the French 
physicians who visitea Marseilles in the year 1720. Yet these wer« 
the recent and enlightened spectators of a plague which, in a fe-w 
monilis, swept away 50,000 inhabitants (sur le Peste de Marseillo, 
Paris, 1786) of a city that, in the present hour of prosperity and tradc^ 
contains no more then 90,000 souls, (Necker, sur les Finances, torn, i 
p. 281.) 

•* llie strong assertions of Procof)ius— 'wre yh^ tavM ovn Wiwrji*- 
are overthrown by the subsequent experience of Evagrius. 
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which burst forth in the fifteenth year* of Justinian was not 
checked or alleviated by any difference of the seasons. In 
time, its first malignity was abated and dispersed ; the disease 
alternately languished and revived ; but it was not till the 
end of a calamitous period of fifty-two years, that mankind 
recovered their health, or the air resumed its pure and salu- 
brious quality. No facts have been preserved to sustain an 
account, or even a conjecture, of the numbers that perished 
in this extraordinary mortality. I only find, that during three 
months, five, and at length ten, thousand persons died each day 
at Constantinople; that many cities of the East were left 
vacant, and that in several districts of Italy the harvest and 
the vintage withered on the ground. The triple scourge of 
war, pestilence, and famine, afflicted the subjects of Justinian ; 
and his reign is disgraced by the visible decrease of the human 
species, which has never been repaired in some of the fairest 
countries of the globe.** 

** After some figures of rhetoric, the sands of the sea, &c., Proeo- 
pius (Anecdot c 18) attempts a more definite account; that , vft&iat 
H^pi&Saiu itvpias had been exterminated under the reign of the Irape- 
rial demon. The expression is obscure in grammar and arithmetic 
and a literal interpretation would i^oduce several millions of null^ons 
Alemannus (pi 80) and Cousin (torn, iil p. 178^ translate this pnssage, 
''two hundred millions :*' but I am ignorant of their motives. If we 
drop the nvpi&daSf the remaining fivficaJoiv ftvpids % myriad of myriadfi 
would furnish one hundrel millions, a ni2irib«« not wholly i udsDis* 
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tnLisfused into the domestic institutions of Kurope,' and the 
laws of Justinian still command the resj)ect or obedience of 
independent nations. Wise or fortunate is the prince who 
connects his own reputation with the honor or interest of a 
perpetual order of men. The defence of their founder is the 
first cause, which in every age has exercised the zeal ano 
industry of the civilians. They piously commemorate his 
virtues ; dissemble or deny his failings ; and fiercely chastise 
the guilt or folly of the rebels, who presume to sully the 
majesty of the purple. The idolatry of love has provoked, 
as it usually happens, the rancor of opposition ; the character 
of Justinian has been exposed to the blind vehemence of 
flattery and invective ; and the injur tice of a sect (the Anti- 
IVibonians,) has refused all praise and merit to the prince, his 
ministers, and his laws.' Attached to no party, interested 

* Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and Scotland, have re- 
ceived them as common law or reason; in France, Italy, dbc, they 
poeeess a direct or indirect influence ; and they were respected in 
Eo^^and, firom Stephen to Edward L our national Justinian, (Duck, de 
UbA et Auctoritate Juris Civilis, L ii. c 1, 8—15. Heinecaus, Hist 
Juris Germanici, c. 8, 4, No. 56 — 124, and tiie legal historians of each 
country.)* 

' Frands Hottoman, a learned and acute lawyer of the xvith cen- 
tury, wished to mortify Cujacius, and to please the Chancellor de 

* Althoagh the restoration of the Roman law, introduced by the revival 
of this stady in Italy, is one of the most important branches of history, it 
had been treated bat imperiectly when Gibbon wrote his work. That of 
Ardrar Duck is bat an insigmficant performance. Bat the researches of 
the learned have thrown mach li^ht upon the matter. The Sarti, the 
Tiraboschi, the Fantazzi, the Savioli, had made some very interesting 
inqairies ; bat it was reserved for M. de Savigny, in a work entitled " The 
History of the Roman Law daring the Middle A^es, " to cast the strongest 
light on this part of history. He demonstrates mcontestably the preserva- 
timi of the Roman law from Jastinian to the time of the Glossators, who. 
by their indefatigable zeal, propagated the study of the Roman jarispra- 
dence in all the coantries of Earope. It is mach to be desired that the 
anllior should continae this interesting work, and that the learned should 
engage in the inquiry in what manner the Roman law introduced itself into 
th^ respective countries, and the authority which it progressively ac- 
quired. For Beldam, there exists, on this subject, (proposed by the Acad 
emy of Brussels m 1781,) a Collection of Memoirs, printed at Brussels in 
Ito., 1783, among which should be distingaished those of M. de Berg. M. 
Berriat Saint Prix has given us hopes of the speedy appearance of a work 
in which he will discuss this question, especially hi remtion to France. M. 
Spangenberg, in his Introduction to the Study of the Corpus Juris Civilis, 
Hanover, 1817, 1 vol. 8vo. p. 86, 116, gives us a general sketch of the history 
of the Roman law in different parts of Europe. We cannot avoid men* 
tfoniog an elementary work by M. Hago, in wmch he treats of the Histoiy 
of thf) Roman I aw from Justinian to the present Time, ^ edit Berlia 
1ti9 -W. 
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duly for the truth and candor of history, and directed by tk 
most tempeiate and skilful guides/ I enter M^ith just diffidenoe 
on the subject of sivil law, which has exhausted so many 
learned lives, and clothed the walls of such spaciois librariei. 
In a single, if possible in a short, chapter, I shall trace the 
Roman jurisprudence from Romulus to Justinian,* appreciate 
the labors of that emperor, and pause to contemplate the 
principles of a science so important to the peace and happh 
iiess of society. The laws of a nation form the most instruc- 
tive portion of its history ; and although I have devoted myself 
to write the annals of a declinitig monarchy, I shall embrace 

THopital. His Anti-TriboniaDus (which I have never been able to 
procure) was published in French in 1609 ; and his sect was propagated 
m Germany, (Heineccius, Op. torn, iil sylloge iil p. 171 — 183.) * 

* At the head of these guides I shall respectfully place the learned 
and perspicuous Heineccius, a German professor, who died at Halle 
in the year 1741, (see his Eloge in the Nouyelle Biblioth^ue Germa* 
nique, torn, il p. 51 — 64.) His ample works have been collected iv 
eight volumes m 4to. Geneva, 1748 — 1748. The treatises which I have 
separately used are, 1. Historia Juris Romani et Gtormanici, Lugd. 
Batav. 1740, in Svo. 2. Syntagma Antiquitatum Romanam Jurispru- 
dentiam illustrantium, 2 vols, in Svo. Traject. ad Rhenum. 8. Ele- 
mcnta Juris Civilis secundum Ordinem Institutionum, Lugd. Bat 1751, 
in Svo. 4. Elementa J. C. secundum Ordinem Pandecterum Traject 
1772, in 8vo. 2 vokf 

* Our original text is a fragment de Origine Juris (Pandect L i. tit 
il) of Pomponius, a Roman lawyer, who lived under the Antonines, 
(Heinecc. tom. iii syL iil p. 66 — 126.) It has been abridged, and prob- 
ably corrupted, by Tribonian, and since restored by Bynkersnoek 
(0pp. tom. I p. 279 — 804.) 



* Though there have always been many detractors of the Roman law, no 
sect of Anti-Tribonians has ever existed under that name, as Gibbon seenur 
to soppose. — W. 

t Our author, who was not a lawyer, was necessarily obliged to content 
himself with following the opinions of those writers who were then of the 
greatest anthonty ; bat as Heineccius, notwithstanding his high reputatkm 
for the stady ofue Roman law, knew nothing of the sntnect on which he 
treated, but what he had learned from the compilations of various authors, 
it happened that, in following the sometimes rash opinions of these guides, 
Gibbon has fallen into many errors, which we shall endeavor in succession 
to correct. 

The work of Bach on the History of the Roman Jurisprudence, with 
which Gibbon was not acquainted, is far superior to that of Heineccius 
and since that time we have new obligations to the modem historic civil- 
ians, whose indefatigable researches have greatly enlarged th3 sphere of our 
knowledge in this important branch of history. We want a pen like AuU 
f{ Gibbon to give to the more accurate notions which we have acquired 
•iii)e his time, the brilliancy, the vigor, and the animation which (sKbfaot 
bestowed on the opinions of Heineccius and his contemporaries.— W 
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the occasion to breathe the pure and invigorating air of tha 
republic. 

The primitive government of Rome * was composed, with 
Bome political skill, of an elective king, a council of nobles, 
and a general assembly of the people. War and religion 
were administered by the supreme magistrate ; and he alone 
proposed the laws, which were debated in the senate, and 
finally ratified or rejected by a majority of votes in the thirty 
eurice or parishes of the city. Romulus, Numa, and Serviua 
Tnllius, are celebrated as the most ancient legislators ; and 
each of them claims his peculiar part in the threefold division 
of jurisprudence.' The laws of marriage, the education of 
children, and the authority of parents, which may seem to 
draw their origin from nature itself, are ascribed to the untu- 
tored wisdom of Romulus. The law of nations and of reli- 
fious worship, which Numa introduced, was derived from 
is nocturnal converse with the nymph Egeria. The civil 
law is attributed to the experience of Servius: he balanced 
the- rights and foHunes of the seven classes of citizens ; and 
guarded, by fifty new regulations, the observance of contracts 
and the punishment of crimes. The state, which he had 
inclined towards a democracy, was changed by the last Tar- 
quin into a lawless despotism ; and when the kmgly office was 
abolished, the patricians engrossed the benefits of freedom. 
The royal laws became odious or obsolete; the mysterious 

' The coDstitutioDal history of the kings of Rome may be studied 
m the first book of Livy, and more copiously in Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis, (L 11 p. 80 — 96, 119 — 180, 1. iv. p. 198 — 220,) who sometimes 
betrays the character of a rhetorician and a Greek.* 

^ This threefold division of the law was applied to the three Roman 
kings by Justus lipsius, (0pp. tom. iv. p. 279 '^ is adopted by Gravina, 
(Origines Juris Civilis, p. 28, edit Lips. 1787 ;) and is reluctantly ad- 
mitted hy Masoou, his German editor.f 



• M. "Wamkonig refers to the work of Beaufort, on the Uncertaioty cf 
the Five First Ages of the Roman History, with which Gibbon was prob- 
ably acquainted, to Niebuhr, and to the less known volume of Wachs- 
muth, "Aelcere Geschichte des Rom. Staats." To these I would add A. W. 
Bchlegel's Review of Niebuhr, and my friend Dr. Arnold's recently published 
volume of which the chaj^ter on the Law of the XIL Tables appears to mu 
one of the most valuable, if not the most valuable, chapter. — M. 

t Whoever is acquainted with tbe real notions of the Romans on the 
Jos naturale, gentium et civile, cannot but disapprove of this explanation 
which has no relation to them, and might be taken for a pleasantry It 
!■ certainly unnecessary .to. increase the coniusion which already prevail* 
tmoaff modem writers oi the true sense of these ideas. Huga — ^W 
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deposit was silently preserved by the priests and nobles ; and 
at the end of sixty years, the citizens of Rome still oomplaiiiecl 
that they were ruled by the arbitrary sentence of the magis- 
trates. Yet the positive institutions of the kings had blended 
themselves with the public and private manners of the city; 
some fragments of that venerable jurisprudence' were com- 
piled by the diligence of antiquarians,' and above twenfy 
texts still speak the rudeness of the Pelaagic idiom of the 
Latins." 

* The most ancient Code or Dieeet was styled Jut Papirummn, froia 
the first compiler, Papirius, who m>uri8hed somewhat benxre or after tbs 
Regifugiym, (Pandect L i. tit il) The best judicial critioB, even Byn- 
kershoek (torn. L p. 284, 285) and Heineocius, (EQsi J. 0. & L i & 11^ 
17, and 0pp. tom. iii. sylloge iv. p. 1 — 8,) give credit to this tale of 
Pomponius, without sufficiently adverting to the value and rarity of 
such a monument of the third century, of the illiterate dty. I modi 
suspect that the Caius Papirius, the Pontifex Mayimus, who revived 
the laws of Numa (Dionys. HaL L iil p. 171) left only an oral tradi- 
tioD ; and that the Jus Papirianum of Gramus Flaocus (Paodect L l 
tit xvi. leg. 144) was not a commentary, but an original work, oom- 
piled in me time of CsBsar, (Censorin. de Die Nateli, 1. iil pi 11^ 
Duker de Latinitate J. 0. p. 164.)* 

* A pompous, though feeble attempt to restore the orifj^inal, is 
made in the Histoire de la Jurisprudence Romaioe of Terasson, p. SS 
— 72, Paris, 1760, in folio; a work of more promise than periorm- 
ance. 

'" In the year 1444, seven or eight tables of brass were dug up be- 
tween Cortona and Gubio. A part of these (for the rest is Etruscan) 
represents the primitive state of the Pelasgic letters and lang^uage^ 
which are ascribed by Herodotus to that mstrict of Italy, (Lie 56, 
57, 58 ;) though this difficult passage may be explained of a Crestooa 
in Thrace, (Notes de Larcher, tom. L p. 256 — 261.) The savage dialect 
of the Eugubine tables f has exercised, and may still elude, the divi- 
nation of criticism ; but the root is undoubtedly Latin, of the same 
age and character as the Saliare Carmen, which, in the time of Horace, 
none could understand. The Roman idiom, by an infusion of Doric 
and iEolic Greek, was gradually ripened into the style of the xiL ta- 
bles, of the Duillian column, of Ennius, of Terence, and of Cioeroy 
(Gruter. Inscript. tom. i. p. cxliL Scipion Maffei, Istoria Diplomatica, 
p. 241—258. Biblioth^ue Italique, tom. iil p. 80—41, 174—206^ 
tom. xiv. p. 1 — 52.)f 



* Nicbnhr considers the Jas PapiriaDom, adduced by Verriut Fiaoooii 
lo le of andoabted anthcnticity. Rom. Geschichte, L 357. — M. ComfAfS 
hiB witb the work of M. Hugo. — ^W. 

1 The Eu^binc Tables have exercised the ingenuity of the Italian and 
Serraan critics; it seervs admitted (O. Muller, die Etmsker, xL 313) thsl 
ttiey are Tuscan. See the works of Lanzi, Passeri, Dempster, ani 
l«MU.«r.— M 
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I shall not repeat the well-known story of the Decemvirs," 
who sullied by their actions the honor of inscribing on bras& 
or wood, or ivory, the twelve tables of the Roman laws.*" 
They were dictated by the rigid and jealous spirit of an aris- 
tocracy, which had yielded with reluctance to the just demands 
of the people. But the substance of the Twelve Tables was 
Adapted to the state of the city ; and the Romans had emerged 
from Barbarism, since they were capable of studying and 
embracing the institutions of their more enlightened neigh- 
bors.* A wise Ephesian was driven by envy from his native 
country: before he could reach the shores of Latium, he 
had observed the various forms of human nature and civil 
society : he imparted his knowledge to the legislators of Rome, 
and a statue was erected in the forum to the perpetual memory 
of Hermodorus.'* The names and divisions of the copper 



" Compare Livy (L ill c. 81 — 69) with Dionysius Halicamassensis, 
(L X. p. 644 — ^XL p. 691.) How concise and animated is the Roman — 
how prolix and lifeless the Greek I Yet he has admirably judged the 
masters, and defined the rules, of historical compoeitioii. 

^* From the historians, Heinecdus (EQst J. K. L l No. 26) main- 
tains that the twelve tables were of brass — cereas; in the text of 
Fomponius we read eborecu ; for which Scaliger has substituted robo 
fwu, (Bynkcrshoek, pi 286.) Wood, brass, and ivory, might be succes- 
sively emplo^eAf 

^' His exile is mentioned by Cicero, (Tusculan. Qusestion. v. 86 ; 
his statue by Pliny, (Hist Nat xxxiv. 11.) The letter, dream, and 
prophecy of Heraditus, are alike spurious, (Epistohs Griec; Divers, 
p. 887.) t 

* Compare Niebnhr, 355, note 720. — M. It is a most important qnes- 
tioi) whether the twelve tables in fact include laws imported from Greece. 
The negative opinion maintained by oar anthor, is now almost nniversally 
adopted, particularly by MM. Niebnhr, Hago, and others. See my In- 
stitationes Jaris liomani privati Leodii, 1819, p. 311, 312. — ^W. Dr. 
Arnold, p. 255, seems to mcline to the opposite opinion. Compare some 
fast and sensible observations in the Appendix to Mr. Travers Twiss's 
Epitome of Niebnhr, p. 347, Oxford, 1836.— M. 

t Compare Niebuhr, voL ii. p. 349, Ac. — M. 

t Compare Niebohr. ii. 209. — M. See the M6m de I'Acad^m. des In- 
script. xxiL p. 48. It woold be difficult to disprove, that a certain Hermo* 
cfoms had some share in iraming the Laws of the Twelve Tables. Pompo- 
sias even says that this Hermodoms was the anther of the last two tables. 
PHny calls him the Interpreter of the Decemvirs, which may lead n( to 
■appose that he labored with them in drawing up that law. But it is as- 
tonishing that in his Dissertation, (De Hermodoro vero XII. Tabnlaram 
Anctore, Annales Academise GroningansB anni 1817, 1818,) M. Gratama 
has venlired to advance two propositions entirely devoid of proof: ** De- 
sem pno^es tabnias ah ipsis lioraanis non esse profectas, tota connrma 
DwemvirAtiis Historia," et "Hermodoram legum decemviraliom ven 
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money, the sole coin of the infant state, were of I>oriao 
origin : '* the harvests of Campania and Sicily relieved the 
wants of a people whose agriculture was often interrupted by 
war and faction; and since the trade was established/* the 
deputies who sailed from the Tyber might return from the 
same harbors with a more precious cargo of political wisdom. 
The colonies of Great Greece had transported and improved 
he arts of their mother country. Cumae and Rhegium, Cro- 
tona and Tarentum, Agrigentum and Syracuse, were in the 
rank of the most flourishing cities. The disciples of Pythag- 
oras applied philosophy to the use of government ; the unr 
written laws of Charondas accepted the aid of poetry and 
music,*' and Zaleucus framed the republic of the Locrians, 
which stood without alteration above two hundred years.'* 
From a similar motive of national pride, both Livy and 
Dionysius are willing to believe, that the deputies of Rome 
visited Athens under the wise and splendid administration of 
Pericles; and the laws of Solon were transfused into the 
twelve tables. If such an embassy had indeed been received 
from the Barbarians of Hesperia, the Roman name would 

^* This intricate subject of the Sicilian and Roman money, is ably 
discussed by Dr. Bentley, (Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris^ 
p. 427 — 4*79,) whose powers in this controversy were called forth by 
nonor and resentment 

^^ The Romans, or their allies, sailed as far as the {sir promontory 
of Africa, (Polyb. L ill p. 177, edit Gasaubon, in folio.) Their voyages 
to CumsB, <fec, are noticed by Livy and Dionysius. 

^" This circumstance woiud alone prove the antiquity of Charondas, 
the legislator of Rhegium and Catana, who, by a stran^ error of Dio- 
dorus Siculus (tom. L L xiL p. 485^492) is celebrated long afterwards 
as the author of the policy of Thurium. 

" Zaleucus, whose existence has been rashly attacked, had the 
merit and glory of converting a band of outlaws (the Locrians) into 
the most virtuous and orderly of the Greek republics. (See two Me- 
moirs of the Baron de St Croix, sur la Legislation de la Grande Grdoe 
Mem. de TAcad^mie, torn. xlii. p. 276—888.) But the laws of Zaloo- 
cus and Charondas, which imposed on Diodorus and Stobasus, are thf 
spurious composition of a Pythagorean sophist, whose fraud has bees 
detected by tne critical sagacity of Bentley, p. 885 — 877. 

nomims auctorem esse, qai eas composaerit sais ordinibns, disposaerit 
suaque fecerit aactoritate, at a decemviris reciperentnr." This traly wai 
au age in which the Roman Patricians would allow their laws U) be dictated 
bv a foreign Exile! Mr. Gratama does not attempt to prove the autheotkaty 
r^ the sQpposititions letter of Heraclitas. He contents himself with express- 
ing bis astonishment that M. Bonamy (as well as Gibbon) wiD ik rec«ivii» if 
■■ gtfuniDe. — W. 
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have been familiar to the Greeks before tlie reign of Alex- 
ander ; " and the faintest evidence would have been explored 
and celebrated by the curiosity of succeeding times. But the 
Athenian monuments are silent ; nor will it seem credible that 
the patricians should undertake a long and perilous navigation 
to copy the purest model of democracy. In the comparison 
oi the tables of Solon with those of the Decemvirs, some 
casual resemblance may be found ; some rules which nature 
and reason have revealed to every society ; some proofs of a 
common descent from Egypt or Phoenida.'* But in all the 
great lines of public and private jurisprudence, the legislators 

>* I seize the opportunity of tracing the prog;re88 of this national 
icteroonrse 1. Herodotus and Thucydides (A. U. C. 800 — 850) appeal 
Ignorant of the name and existence of Rome, (Joseph, contra Appion 
torn, il L I c. 12, p. 444, edit Hayercamp.^ 2. Theopompus (A. U. C 
400, Plin. iii 9) mentions the invasion of tne Gauls, whidi is noticed in 
looser terms by Heraclides Ponticus, (Plutarch in Camillo, p. 292, edit 
H. Stephan.) 8. The real or fabulous embassy of the Romans to 
Alexander (A. U. 0. 480) is attested by Clitarchus, (Plin. iii 9,) by 
Aristus and Asdepiadea, (Arrian. L vii. p. 294, 295,) and by Memnon 
of Heradea, (apud Photium, cod. ccxxiy. p. 725,) though tacitly denied 
by Livy. 4. Theophrastus (A. U. C. 440) primus externorum aliqua 
de Romanis diligentius scripeit, (Plin. iii 9.) 5. Lycophron (A. U. C 
480 — 500) scattered the first seed of a Trojan colony and the fable o^ 
the jEneid, (Cassandra, 1226—1280.) 

Tils Koi OdXaaaiii OKfinrpa Koi ^ovapj(lav 

A bold prediction before the end of the first Punic war ! * 

'* The tenth table, de modo sepultursB, was borrowed from Solon, 
(Cicero de Legibus, il 28 — 26 :) the furtem per lancem et liciun con* 
ceptum, is derived by Heinecdus from the manners of Athens, (Anti- 
qmtat. Rom. tom. ii. p. 167 — 17^.) The right of killing a nocturnal 
mief was declared by Moees, Solon, and the Decemvirs, (Exodus xxil 
8. Demosthenes contra Timocratem, tom. L p. 786, edit Reiske. Ma- 
crob. Saturnalia, L i. c 4. CoUatio Legum Mosaicarum et Romnna- 
I am, tit vii Na i p. 218, edit Cannegieter.) f 



* Compare Niebnhr thronghoat Niebahr has written a dissertation. 
(Kleine Schriflen, i. p. 438,) argaing from this prediction, and on other coo- 
elnsive grounds, that the Lycophron, the author of the Cassandra, U not the 
Alexandrum poet He had been anticipated in this sagacious criticism, as 
he afterwards discovered, bv a writer of no less distinction than Charles 
Janies Fox. — Letters to Wakefield. And likewise by the author of the 
ttrtraordinary translation of this poem, that most promising scholar. Lord 
HLo>ston. See the Remains of Lord Royston, by the Rev. Henry Pepys^ 
IiOifdon, 1838. 

t Are not the same points of similarity discovered in the legislatkm of tM 
ID the infancy of their civilization 7 — ^W. 
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of Roine and Athens appear to be strangers or adverM il 
each other. 

Whatever might be the origin or the merit of the twelve 
tables,** they obtained among Uie Romans that bHnd and pt^ 
tial reverence which the lawyers of every oomitiy delight to 
bestow on their municipal institutions. The study is reoom- 
mended by Cicero*' as equally pleasant and in st ructivqi 
''They amuse the mind by the remembrance of old words 
and the portrait of ancient manners; they inculcate the 
soundest principles of government and morals; and I am 
not afraid to affirm, that the brief composition of the Decem- 
virs surpasses in genuine value the libraries of Ghrecian philos- 
ophy. How admirable,^' says Tully, with honest or affected 
prejudice, '* is the wisdom of our ancestors I We alone are 
the masters of civil prudence, and our superiority is the more 
conspicuous, if we deign to cast our eyes on the mde and 
almost ridiculous jurisprudence of Draco, of Solon, and of 
Lycurgus." The twelve tables were committed to the memory 
of the young and the meditation of the old ; they were tran- 
scribed and illustrated with learned diligence; they had 
escaped the flames of the Gauls, they subsisted in the age of 
Justinian, and their subsequent loss has been impeiroctly 
restored by the labors of modem critics.** But although 
these venerable monuments were considered as the rule of 
right and the fountain of justice,** they were overwhelmed 
by the weight and variety of new laws, which, at the end of 



so 



Bpaxi<*ii icai dneptTTWi is the praise of Diodoms, torn. L L ziL p. 4M^) 
which may be fairly translated oy the eleganti atque absolutA brevi- 
tate verborum of Aulus Gellius, (Noct Attic xxi. 1.) 

^^ Listen to Cicero (de Legibus, il 28) and his representative Onu- 
«U8, (de Oratore, i. 43, 44.) 

'* See Heineccius, (Hist. J. R No. 29 — 88.) I have followed the 
restoration of the xil tables by Gravina (Origines J. C. p. 280 — 807) 
and Terrasson, (Hist de la Jurisprudence Romaine, p. 94 — ^205.) * 

^* Finis sequi juris, (Tacit Annal iii 27.) f Fona onmis puUid d 
privati juris, (T. Li v. iii. 34.) 



* The wish expressed by Warnkonig, that the text and tLe ooo)ectan] 
emendations on the fragments of the xiL tables should be submitted to rigid 
ctiticism, has been fulfilled by Dirksen, Uebersicht der bisherigen Versadie 
cur Kritik und Herstellang des Textes der Zwolf-Tafel-Fragmente, Le^- 
lig. 1824.— M. 

t From the context of the phrase in Tacitus, " Nam secnta leges etd 
ttqoando in maleficos ex delicto; snpius tamen dissenskxie 
' * * latflD sant," it is clear that Gibbon has rendered this 
h correctly. Hugo, His« p. fi2. — M. 
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five oeaturies, became a grievance more intolerable iian thf 
vices of the city.*^ Three thousand brass plates, the acts of 
the senate of the people, were deposited in the Capitol : '* and 
some of the acts, as the Julian law against extortion, surpassed 
the number of a hundred chapters.** The Decemvirs had 
neglected to import the sanction of Zaleucus, which so long 
maintained the integrity of his republic. A Locrian, who pio- 
poeed any new law, stood forth in the assembly of the people 
with a cord round his neck, and if the law was rejected, Uie 
innovator was instantly strangled. 

The Decemvirs had been named, and their tables were 
approved, by an assembly of the centuries, in which riches 
preponderated against numbers. To the first class of Romans, 
the proprietors of one hundred thousand pounds of copper,*^ 
ninety-eight votes were assigned, and only ninety-five were 
left for die six inferior classes, distributed according to their 
substance by the artful policy of Servius. But the tribunes 
soon established a more specious and popular maxim, that 
every citizen has an equal right to enact the laws which he 

'^ De priDcipiis juris, et quibus modis ad hanc multitudinem infini- 
tam ac yarietatem legum perventum sit cUtius disserain, (Tacit. Annal. 
iii. 25.) This deep disquisitioD fills only two pages, but they are the 
pages of Tacitus. With equal sense, but with less energy, livy (iil 
84) had complained, in hoc immenso aliarum super alias acervatarum 
Wum cumulo, <fec 

^* Suetonius in Yespasiano, c. 8. 

** Oicero ad Familiares, viii. 8. 

** Dionysius, with Arbuthnot, and most of the modems, (except 
Eisenschnudt de Pondcribus, <ba, p. 187 — 140,) represent the 100,000 
a»9es by 10,000 Attic drachmffi, or somewhat more than 800 pounds 
sterling. But their calculation can apply only to the latter times, 
when the cu was diminished to l-24th of its ancient weight : nor can I 
believe that in the first ages, however destitute of the precious metals, 
a single ounce of silver could have been exchanged for seventy pounds 
of copper or brass. A more simple and rational method is to value 
Uie copper itself according to the present rate, and, after comparing 
the mint and the market price, the Koman and avoirdupois weight, the 
primitive €U or Roman pound of copper may be appreciated at one 
English shilling, and the 100,000 cuaes of the first class amounted to 
5000 pounds sterling. It will appear from the same reckoning, that 
an ox was sold at Rome for five pounds, a sheep for ten shillings, and 
a qu|irter of wheat for one pound ten shillings, (Festus, p. 830, edit 
Dacier. Plin. Hist Natur. xviii 4 :) nor do I see any reason to reject 
ttiese consequences, which moderate our ideas of the poverty of tin 
Irst Romans.* 

* Com par 3 Niebuhr, EDghsh translation, vol. L p. 448, dec.—* If. 
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b bound to obey. Instead of the centuries^ they oonyened 
the tribes; and the patricians, after an impotent struggle, 
6ubmitted to the decrees of an assenobly, in which their votes 
were confounded with those of the meanest plebeians. Yet as 
long as the tribes successively passed over narrow bridges^ 
and gave their voices aloud, the conduct of eacli citi^n was 
exposed to the eyes and ears of his friends and countrymen 
The insolvent debtor consulted the wishes of his creditor; 
the client would have blushed to oppose the views of bk 
patron; the general was followed by his veterans, and the 
aspect of a grave magistrate was a living lesson to the multi- 
tude. A new method of secret ballot abolished the influence 
of fear and shame, of honor and interest, and the abuse of 
freedom accelerated the progress of anarchy and despotism.** 
The Romans had aspired to be equal ; they were levelled by 
the equality of servitude ; and the dictates of Augustus were 
patiently ratified by the formal consent of the tribes or cen- 
turies. Once, and once only, he experienced a sincere and 
strenuous opposition. His subjects had resigned all political 
liberty ; they defended the freedom of domestic life. A law 
which enforced the obligation, and strengthened the bonds, 
of marriage, was clamorously rejected; Propertius, in the 
arms of Delia, applauded the victory of licentious love ; and 
the project of reform was suspended till a new and mor€ 
tractable generation had arisen in the world.'* Such an 
example was not necessary to instruct a prudent usurper of 
the mischief of popular assemblies ; and their abolition, which 
Augustus had silently prepared, was accomphshed without 
resistance, and almost without notice, on the accession of hit 
successor.*' Sixty thousand plebeian legislators, whom num- 

*' Consult the oommoa writers on the Roman Comitia, espedallj 
Sigonius and Beaufort Spanheim (de Pr898tanti& et Ustk Numisma- 
turn, torn, ii dissert x. p. 192, 198) shows, on a curious medal, the 
Cista, Pontes, Septa, Dinoitor, Ac. 

" Cicero (de Legibus, iiL 16, 17, 18) debates this constitutiona] 
question, and assigns to his brother Quintus the most unpopular side. 

^^ Prse tumulta recusantium perferre non potuit (Sueton. in Aa 
ffust c. 84.) See Propertius, I il eleg. 6. Heinecdus, in a separate 
history, has exhausted the whole subject of the Julian and Papiaa- 
Foppaean laws, (Oj^p. tom. vil P. i. p. 1 — 4*79.) 

" Tadt AnnaL 1 15. Lipsius, Excursus £. in Taciturn.* 



* This error of Gibbon has been long detected. The senate^ va^Am 
Tiberias lid indeed elect tbe magistrates, who beibre that emperor 
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ben made formidable, and poverty secure, were supplanted 
by six hundred senators, who held their honors, their fortunes, 
and their lives, by the clemency of the emperor. The loss of 
executive power was alleviated by the gift of legislative author- 
ity ; and Ulpian might assert, afler the practice of two hundred 
years, that the decrees of the senate obtained the force and 
validity of laws. In the times of freedom, the resolves of the 
people had often been dictated by the passion or error of the 
moment: the Cornelian, Pompeian, and Julian laws were 
adapted by a single hand to the prevailing disorders ; but the 
senate, under the reign of the Csesars, was composed of mag- 
istrates and lawyers, and in questions of private jurisprudence, 
the integrity of their judgment was seldom perverted by fear 
or interest." 

The silence or ambiguity of the laws was supplied by the 
occasional edicts f of those magistrates who were invested 
with the honors of the state." This ancient prerogative of the 



** Non ambigitur senatum jus facere posse, is the decision of Ulpiao, 
(L zvi ad Edict, in Pandect L L tit lii. leg. 9.) Pomponius taxes 
the comitia of the people as a turba hominum, (Pandect L L tit. ii 
leg 9.*) 

*' The jus honorarium of the praetors and other magistrates is 



elected in the comitia. But we find laws enacted by the people daring his 
reign, and that of Claudius. For example ; the Jalia-Noroana, Vellea, and 
Claudia de tateld, fceminardm. Compare the Hist da Droit Romain. by M. 
Hago, vol. ii. p 55, 57. The comitia ceased imperceptibly as the repablio 
gradoally expired. — W. 

* The author adopts the opinion, that under the emperors alone the senate 
had a share in the legislative power. They had nevertheless participated in 
it under the Republic, since senatus-consulta relating to civil rights havo 
been preserved, which are much earlier than the reigns of Augustus or 
Tiberius. It is trae that, under the emperors, the senate exercised this 
right more frequently, and that the assemblies of the people had become 
much more rare, though in law the^ were still i>ermitted, in the time of 
Ulpian. (See the fragments of Ulpian.) Bach has clearly demonstrated 
that the senate had the same power in the time of the Republic It is 
natui^ that the senatus-consulta should have been more frequent under the 
.mnperors, because they employed those means of flattering the pride of the 
fenators. bv granting them the right of deliberating on all afl'airs which did 
not intrench on tlm Imperial power. Compare the discussions of M. Hugo, 
▼ol. i. p. 284. et seq. — W. 

t There is a curious passage from Aurelius. a writer on Law, on the 
Preetorian Pnefect, quoted in Lydas de Magistratibus, p. 32, edit. Ilase. 
TIm PrsBtorian prsefect was to the emperor what the master of the horse 
was to the dictator under the Republic. He was the delegate, therefore, of 
the fuf Imperial atitbority ; and no appeal could be made or exception taken 
ftgainsi his edicts. I had not observed this passage, when the third volume^ 
where it 1^ ould have becai more appropriately placed, passed through tha 
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Roman kings was transferred, in their respective offioea, to 
the consuls and dictators, the censors and prstors; and t 
similar right was assumed by the tribunes of the people, the 

* 

strictly defined in tlie Latin text to the Institutes. (L L tit iL No. 7,; 
and more loosely explained in the Greek paraphrase of Theophiliii^ 
(p. 38 — 88, edit Reitz.) who drops the important word hon orari mi L * 

* The aathor here follows the opinion of Heineocias, who, aooordfaig l> 
the idea of his master Thomasios, was nnwilUng to sappose that Biigi» 
trates exercising a jadicial could share in the legislative power. For mis 
reason he represents the edicts of the prsBtors as ahsard. (See his wotl* 
Historia Jans Romani, 69, 74.] Bnt Heineccias had altogether a ftha 
notion of this important instimtion of the Bomann to vrhicb we owe in t 
^at degree the perfection of their jarispradcnce. Heineodas, therefixc^ 
m his own days had many opponents of his system, among others the ode* 
brated Bitter, professor at Wittemberg, who ctmtested it in notes appoided 
to the work of Heineccias, and retained in all sabseqoent editmw of 
that book. After Hitter, the learned Bach undertook to vindicate die 
edicts of the prsBtors in his Historia Jarisprad. Rom. ecfit <t, p. 918, 8M. 
Bat it remained for a civilian of oar own days to throw light (m the spirit 
and trae character of this institation. M. Hago has completely demon 
strated that the prsBtorian edicts furnished the saiatary means ufperpetaally 
harmonizing die legislation with the spirit of the times. The u rwi V an 
were the true organs of pablic opinion. It was not aucrarding to their ca- 
price that they framed their regulations, but according to the manners 
and to the opinions of the great civil lawyers of their day. We know firom 
Cicero himself, that it was esteemed a great honor amons the Romans to 
publish an edict, well conceived and well drawn. The most distin- 
guished lawyers of Rome were invited by the preetor to assist in firaming 
this annual law, which, according to its principle, was only a declaratioo 
which the praetor made to the public, to announce the manner in which 
he would^ judge, and to guard against every charge of partiali^. Those 
who had reason to fear his opinions might delay their cause till toe follow- 
ing vear. 

The praBtor was responsible for all the faults which he committed. Tbit 
tribunes coald lodge an accusation sgainst the preetor who issued a partial 
edict. He was bound strictiy to follow and to observe the regulations pub- 
lished by him at the commencement of his year of office, according to the 
Cornelian law, by which these edicts were called perpetual, and he could 
make no change in a regulation once published. The prsBtor was obliged to 
submit to his own edict, and to judge his own affiurs according to its pro- 
visions. These magistrates had no power of departing from the fundamental 
laws, or the laws of the Twelve Tables. The people held them in such con- 
sideration, that they rarely enacted laws contrary to their provisions ; but 
as some provisions were found inefficient, others opposed to the mannen 
of the people, and to the spirit of subsequent ages, the preetors, still mam 
taining respect for the laws, endeavored to bring them into accordance 
with the necessities of the existing time, by such hctions as best suited the 
nature of the case. In what legislation do we not find these fictions, whkA 
ev 3n yet exist, absurd and ridiculous as they arc, among the ancient lawf 
of m(>dem nations? These always variable edicts at length comprehended 
the wha^e of the lloman legii<lature, and became tiie subject of the oon- 
meutaries of the most celebrated lawyers. They must therefore be consid 
erod as the basis of all the Roman jurisprudence comprehended in dM 
Digest of Justinian. 

U is in tiiis sense that M. Schrader has written on this important 
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ediles, and the proconsuls. At Rome, and in the proyinoes, 
the duties of the subject, and the intentions of the governor, 
were proclumed; and the civil jurisprudence was reformed 
by the annual edicts of the supreme judge, the praetor of the 
dty.* As soon as he ascended his tribunal, he announced 
by the voice of the crier, and afterwards inscribed on a white 
wail, the rules which he proposed to follow in the decision of 
doubtful cases, and the relief which his equity would afford 
fix>m the precise rigor of andent statutes. A principle of 
discretion more congenial to monarchy was introduced into 
the republic : the art of respecting the name, and eluding the 
efficacy, of the laws, was improved by successive praetors ; 
Bubtledes and fictions were invented to defeat the plainest 
meaning of the Decemvirs, and where the end was salutary, < 
the means were frequently absurd. The secret or probable] 
wish of the dead was suffered to prevail over the order of 
succession and the forms of testaments ; and the claimant, 
who was excluded from the character of heir, accepted with 
equal pleasure from an indulgent praetor the possession of the 
goods of his late kinsman or benefactor. In the redress of 
private wrongs, compensations and fines were substituted to 
the obsolete rigor of the Twelve Tables; time and space 
were annihilated by fanciful suppositions ; and . the plea of 

tatioo, proposing it for imitation as far as may be consistent with our 
manners, and agreeable to our political institutions, in order to avoid imma< 
tore lenslation becoming a permanent evil. See Uie History of the 
Boman Law by M. Hugo, vol. i. p. 296, &c., vol. ii. p. 30, et seq., 78, et seq., 
and the note in my elementi^ book on the Institntes, p. 313. With re 
gard to the works best snited to give information on the framing and die 
mem of these edicts, see Haabold, Institntiones LiterarisB, tom. i. p. 321, 
868. 

AH HbaX Heineccins says abont the nsorpation of the right of making 
these edicts by the prsBtors is false, and contrary^ to all historiceJ testimony. 
A mnltitade of aathorities proves that the magistrates were nnder an obli- 
gation to pnblish these edicts. — ^W. 

With the ntmost deference for these excellent civilians, I cannot bat con 
aider this confnsion of the jadicial and legislative anthority as a very perilous 
oonstitational precedent It might answer among a people so singnlarly 
trained as the Romans were by habit and national character in reverence 
for legal institntions, so as to be an aristocracy, if not a people, of le^slators ; 
bat in most nations the investitare of a magistrate in such anthority, leav 
ing to his sole judgment the lawyers he might consult, and the view of pub- 
lic opinion which he might take, would be a very insufficient guaranty for 
right legislation. — M. 

■* Compare throughout the brief but admirable sketch of the progress 
■ad growth of the Iloman jurisprudence, the necessary operation of the jna 
gpantram, when Rome became me sovereign of nations, upon the jus ri^e 
oif the citizens of Rome, in the first chapter of Savigny. Gtescmchto iM 
Aoniiiohen Bechts im Mittelalter. — M. 
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plien of Gmbce. His avarioe was more clearly proved and 
more sensibly felt If he were swayed by gifts in the admiii* 
istration of justice, the example of Bacon will agaiD oocnr; 
nor can the merit of Tribonian atone for his baseneasi if he 
degraded the sanctity of his profession; and if laws wers 
every day enacted, modified, or repealed, for the base eon- 
«ideration of his private emolument In the sedition of God- 
stantinople, his removal was granted to the clamors, perhi^ 
to the just indignation, of the people : but ihe qusestor was 
speedily restored, and, till the hour of his death, he possessed, 
above twenty years, the favor and confidence of the emperor. 
His passive and dutiful submission had been honored with the 
praise of Justinian himself, whose vanity was incapable of 
discerning how often that submission degenerated into the 
grossest adulation. Tribonian adored the virtues of his gra- 
cious master ; the earth was unworthy of such a prince ; and 
he affected a pious fear, that Justinian, like Elijah or Bomn- 
ius, would be snatched into the air, and translated alive to the 
mansions of celestial glory/* 

If Csesar had achieved the reformation of the Roman law, 
his creative genius, enlightened by reflection and study, would 
have given to the world a pure and original system of juris- 
prudence. Whatever flattery might suggest, the emperor of 
the East was afraid to establish his private judgment as the 
standard of equity : in the possession of legislative power, he 
borrowed the aid of time and opinion ; and his laborious com- 
pilations are guarded by the sages and legislature of past 
times. Instead of a statue cast in a simple mould by the 
hand of an artist, the works of Justinian represent a tessellated 
pavement of antique and costly, but too often of incoherent, 
fragments. In the first year of his reign, he directed the 
fEtithfiil Tribonian, and nine learned assodates, to revise the 
ordinances of his predecessors, as they were contained, sincp 

^^ This story is related W Hesychius, (de Viris JUustribus,) Proe»- 

plus, (Anecdot c. 18,) and Suidas, (torn. iii. p. 501.) Such flattery is 

Jicredible I 

Nihil est quod credere de se 

Nod poBsit, cum laudatur Diis squa potestas. 

Fonteoelle (torn. L p. 82 — 89) has ridiculed the impudence of tfat 
iDodest VirgiL But the same Fontenelle places his king above tlit 
dinne Augustus; and the sa^e Boileau has not blushed to say, "Li 
destin a ses yeux n'oseroit balancer '* Yet neither Augiwtiis 
Louis XIV. were foohi. 
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From Augustus to Trajan, the modest Caesars were content 
to promulgate their edicts in the various characters of a ^o- 
man magistrate ; * and, in the decrees of the senate, the 
epistles and orations of the prince were respectfully inserted. 
Adrian ** appears to have been the first who assumed, without 

** His laws are the first in the code. See Dodwell, (PrsBleci Oamb- 
den, p. 819 — 840,) who wanders from the subject in confused readinir 
•nd &eble paradox.f 



edict waf declared perjietcially tuudterable by Hadrian. The writeni on 
law sabseqaent to Hadrian (and among the rest Pomponins, in bis Sum- 
mary of the Roman Jarispniaence) ep€»k of the edict as it existed in the 
time of Cicero. They would not certainly have passed over in silence so 
remarkable a change in the most important source of the civil law. M. 
Hugo has conclusively shown that the various passages in authors, like 
Bntropius, are not sufficient to establish the opinion introduced by Hei- 
neccius. Compare Hugo, vol. ii p. 78. A new proof of this is found in the 
Institutes of Gains, who, in the first books of his work, expresses himself 
in the same manner, without mentioning any change made by Hadrian. 
Nevertheless, if it had taken place, he must have noticed it, as he does 
L L 8, the. responsa pmdentum, on the occasion of a rescript of Hadrian. 
There is no lacuna in the text Wliy then should Gains maintain silence 
oonceming an innovation so much more important than that of which he 
speaks ? After all, this question becomes of slight interest, since, in |Eict, 
we find no change in the perpetual edict inserted in the Digest, firom the 
time of Hadrian to the end of that epoch, except that made by Julian, 
(compare Hugo. L c.) The latter lawyers appear to follow, in their com- 
mentaries, the same texts .as their predecessors. It is natural to suppose, 
ifaat, after the labors of so many men distinguished in jurisprudence, the 
framing of the edict must have attained such perfection, that it would have 
been difficult to have made any innovation. We nowhere find that the 
jarists of the Pandects disputed concerning the words, or the drawing up 
of tb« edict 

"What diffisrence would, in fact, result from this with re^d to our codes, 
and our modem legislation? Compare the learned Dissertation of M. 
Biener, De Salvii Juliani meritis in Edictum Prntorium recte lestimandis. 
LipsaB, 1809, 4to.— W. 

* It is an important question in what manner the emperors were invested 
with this le^slative power. The newly discovered Gains distinctly stated 
that it was m virtue of a law — Nee unquam dubitatum est quin id Icgis 
▼icem obtineat cum ipse imperator per leffem imperium accipiat But it is 
still uncertain whether this was a general law, passed on the transition of the 
government from a republican to a monarchical form, or a law passed on the 
accession of each emperor. Compare Hugo, Hist, du Droit Remain, (French 
translation,) vol. ii. p. 8. — M. 

t This is again an error which Gibbon shares with Heineccins, and the 
generality of authors. It arises from having mistaken the uisignificant edict 
of Hadrian, inserted in the Code of Justinian, (lib. vi, tit xxiii. c. 11,) for the 
first coDStitutio principis, without attending to the fact that the Pandects 
contain so many constitutions of the emperors, from Julius CsBsar, (see 1. i. 
Digest 29, 1 ) M. Hugo justly observes, that the acta of Sylla. approved 
by the senate, were the same thing with the constitutions of those WMi 
after him usurped the sovereign power. Moreover, we find that riiuy. and 
other ancient authors, report a multitude of rescripts of the empe^rs from 
the time of Augustus. See Hugo, Hist du Droit Remain, vol. ii p 9i 
flf^—W. 

^OL. IV. O 
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disguise, ihe plenitude of legislative power. And this inno- 
vatioD, so agreeable to his active mind, was oountenanoed by 
the patience of the times, and his long absence from the seat 
of government The same policy was embraced by Bucoeed- 
ing monarchs, and, according to the harsh metaphcnr of Te^ 
tullian, ^ the gloomy and intricate forest of ancient laws wai 
deared away by ti^e axe of royal mandates and constiith 
tions,^^" During four centuries, from Adrian to Jnstiniaa 
the public and private jurisprudence was moulded by the wiD 
of the sovereign; and few institutions, either human or di> 
vine, were permitted to stand on their former basis. Tht 
origin of Imperial legislation was concealed by the darknen 
of ages and the terrors of armed despotism ; and a double 
fiction was propagated by the servility, or perhaps the igno- 
rance, of the civilians, who basked in the sunshine of the 
Eloman and Byzantine courts. 1. To the prayer of the an- 
cient Caesars, the people or the senate had sometimes granted 
a personal exemption from the obligation and penalty of par 
ticular statutes ; and each indulgence was an act of jurisdi^ 
tion exercised by the republic over the first of her citizens 
His humble privilege was at length transformed into ih^ 
prerogative of a tyrant; and the Latin expression of ''re 
leased from the laws"" was supposed to exalt the emperor 
above all human restraints, and to leave his conscience and 
reason as the sacred measure of his conduct 2. A similar 
dependence was implied in the decrees of the senate, which, 
in every reign, de&ied the titles and powers of an elective 
magistrate. But it was not before the ideas, and even the 
language, of the Romans bad been corrupted, that a royal 
law,** and an irrevocable gift of the people, were created by 



'" Totam illam veterem et squalentem sjlvam legum novis prind 

1)alium rescriptorum et edictonim securibus tmncatis et csBditis, (Apo- 
oget. c. 4, p. 50, edit Havercamp.) He proceeds to praise the recent 
firmDess of Severus, who repealed the useless or peniicious laws, with- 
out any regard to their age or authority. 

•• Tlie constitutional style of Legibus Solutta is misinterpreted by 
the a,rt or ignorance of Dion Cassius, (torn. i. 1. liil p. 713.) On thM 
occasion, his editor, Reimer, joins the universal censure which fireedom 
and criticism have pronounced against that slavish historian. 

•• The toord (Lex Regia) was still more recent than the thing. TIm 
■laves of Commodus or Caracalla would have started at the name of 
royalty.* 

* Yet a •entary hefore, Domitian was callo^ not only hy Mvtialt hM 
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the fencj of UlpiaD, or more probably of Tribouian himself;^ 
and the origin of Imperial pibwer, though fistlse in &ct, and slav- 
bh in its consequence, was supported on a principle of freedom 
and justice. ^ The pleasure of the emperor has the vigor and 
effect of law, since the Roman people, by the royal law, have 
transferred to their prince the full extent of their own powei 
and sovereignty."*' The will of a single man, of a child 
perhaps, was aUowed to prevail over the wisdom of ages and 
the inclinations of millions ; and the d^enerate Greeks were 
proud to declare, that in his hands alone the arbitrary exercise 
of legislation could be safely deposited. ** What interest or 
passion,'* exclaims Theophilus in the court of Justinian, ^^ can 
reach the calm and sublime elevation of the monarch ? He is 
already master of the Hves and fortunes of his subjects ; and 
those who have incurred his displeasure are already numbered 
with the dead."*' Disd^ning the language of flattery, the 
historian may confess, that in questions of private jurispru- 
dence, the absolute sovereign of a great empire can seldom 
be influenced by any personal considerations. Virtue, or 
even reason, will suggest to his impartial mind, that he is the 
guardian of peace and equity, and that the interest of society 
is inseparably connected with his own. Under the weakest 
and most vicious reign, the seat of justice was filled by the 
wisdom and integrity of Papinian and Ulpian;** and the 

^ See Giavina (0pp. p. 501 — 612) and Beaufort, (Republiqae Bo- 
maine, torn. L p. 266 — 274.) He has made a proper use of two disser- 
tations by John Frederic Gronovius and Noodt, both translated, with 
valuable notes, by Barb^rac, 2 vols, in 12mo. 1781. 

** Institat L L tit ii No. 6. Pandect. L i. tit. iv. leg. 1. Cod Jus- 
tinian, L L tit xvii. leg. 1, No. 7. In his Antiquities and Elements, 
Heineccius has amply treated de constitutionibus prindpum, which are 
illustrated by Gocfenroy (Comment ad Cod. Theodos. 1. i. tit i. ii iil) 
and Oravina, (p. 87 — 90.)* 

** Theophilus, in Paraphras. Greec Institut p. S3, 84, edit. Reitz. 
For his person, time, writings, see the Theophilus of J. H. Mylius, 
Excurs. ill. p. 1084 — 1078. 

** There is more envy than reason in the complaint of Macrinua 
(Jul Capitolin. c. 18 :) Nefas esse leges yideri Commodi ct Caracall« 



even in public docaments, Dominas et Deas Noster. Sueton. Domit. capb 
13. Hugo.— W. 

* Gkiiae (see note *, p. 313) asserts that the Imperial edict or rescript ha^ 
and always had, the force of law, because the Imperial authority rests upoa 
law Constitutio principis est, quod imperator decreto vel edicto, vel epi» 
tola constituit, nee anquam dabitattuh, quiu id legis, vicem abtineat, 
\fm impmUxc per legem imperium accipiat Grains, 6 lastit i. 2. — IC 
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purest materials of the Code and Pandects are inscribed wiA 
the names of Caracalla and his ministers/* The tyrant of 
Rome was sometimes the benefactor of the provinces. A 
dagger terminated the crimes of Domitian ; but the prudence 
of Nerva confirmed his acts, which, in the joy of their deliver 
ance, had been rescinded by an indignant senate.** . Yet in 
the rescripts** replies to the consultations of the magistrata^ 
the wisest of princes might be deceived by a partial exposi* 
tion of the case. And this abuse, which placed their hasly 
decisions on the same level with mature and deliberate acta 
of legislation, was ineffectually condemned by the sense and 
()xample of Trajan. The rescripts of the emperor, his grtmts 
and decrees^ his edicts and prctgmatic sanctions^ were sub- 
bribed in purple ink,** and transmitted to the provinces as 
general or special laws, which the magistrates were bound to 
execute, and the people to obey. But as their number coor 
tinually multiplied, the Mile of obedience became each day 
more doubtful and obscure, till the will of the sovereign was 
fixed and ascertained in the Gregorian, the Herraogeniany and 
the Theodosian codes.^ The two first, of which some fivg- 

et hominum imperitorum Yolantai€8. Oommodus was made a Divm 
by Severus, (Dodwell, Praelect viiL p. 824, 826.) Yet he occurs only 
twice in the Pandects. 

** Of Antoninus Caracalla alone 200 constitutions are extant in the 
Code, and with his father 160. These two princes are quoted fifty 
times in the Pandects, and eight in the Institutes, (Terasson, p. 266.) 

** Plin. Secund. Epistol. x. 66. Suetoa in Domitian. c. 28. 

** It was a maxim of Constantine, contra jus rescripta non valeant, 
(Cod. Theodos. L L tit ii leg. 1.) The emperors reluctantly allow 
some scrutiny into the law and the fact, some delay, petition, ic ; but 
these insufficient remedies are too much in the discretion and at the 
peril of the judge. 

*"* A compound of vermilion and cinnabar, which marks the Impe- 
rial diplomas from Leo L (A. D. 470) to the fall of the Gredc empire^ 
(Bibliothdque Raisonn^e de la Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 604—616 
Lami, de Eruditione Apostolorum, tom. ii. p. 720 — 726.) 

* Savigny states the following as the authorities for the Roman law at lU 
oommencemeDt of the fifth century : — 

1. The writings of the jurists, according to the regulations of the CoLSti 
tation of Valentinian III., first promulg^ated in the West, but by its ad 
mission into the Theodosian Code established likewise in the East (Thir 
Constitution established the authority of the five great jurists, Papinian, Paa* 
Ins, Caius, Ulpian, and Modestinus as interpreters of the ancient law. 
• • * In case of ditlerence of opinion among these five, a majuriQr «!©• 
eided the case ; where they were equal, the opinion of Papinian, where he 
was silent, the judge ; but see p. 40, and Hupro, vol. ii. p. 89.) 

2. The Gregorian and Uermogenian Collection o' the Imperial Be ■ 
•eripis. 
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■MDts bave escaped, were framed by two private lawyers, ta 
preserve the constitutions of the Pagan emperors from Adrian 
to Constantine. The third, which is still extant, was digested 
in sixteen books by the order of the younger Theodosius to 
eonsecrate the laws of the Christian princes from Constantine 
to his own reign. But the three codes obtained an equal au- 
thority in the tribunals ; and any act which was not included 
in the sacred deposit might be disregarded by the judge aa 
■purioos or obsolete.** 

Among savage nations, the want of letters is imperfectly 
supplied by the use of visible signs, which awaken attention, 
And perpetuate the remembrance of any public or private 
transaction. The jurisprudence of the first Romans exhibited 
the scenes of a pantomime ; the words were adapted to the 
gestures, and the slightest error or neglect in the forma of 
proceeding was sufficient to annul the substance of the fairest 
dainu The communion of the marriage-life was denoted by 
the necessary elements of fire and water ; ** and the divorced 
wife resigned the bunch of keys, by the delivery of which she 
had been invested with the government of the family. The 
manumission of a son, or a slave, was performed by turning 
him round with a gentle blow on the cheek ; a work was pro- 
hibited by the casting of a stone ; prescription was interrupted 
by the breaking of a branch ; the clinched fist was the sym- 
bol of a pledge or deposit ; the right hand was the gift of 
finith and confidence.. The indenture of covenants was a 
broken straw ; weights and scales were introduced into every 
payment, and the heir who accepted a testament was some- 
times obliged to snap his fingers, to cast away his garments, 
and to leap or dance with real or affected transport.** If a 



^ Schulting, Jurtjprudentia Ante-Justinianea, p. 681 — 718. Cuja- 
cms assi^ed to Gre^rv the reigns from Hadrian to Gallienus, and 
the oontinuation to his fellow-laborer Hermogeoes. This general di- 
Tiflion may be just, but they often trespassed on each others ground. 

*' Scaevola, most probably Q. Gervimus ScsBvola; the master of Pa 
pinian considers this acceptance of fire and water as the essence of 
marriage, (Pandect L zxiv. tit 1, leg. 66. See Heineccius, Hist. J. H 
No. 817.) 

" Cicero (de Offidis, iii. 19) may state an ideal case, but St Am- 
bnwe (de Officiis, iii 2,) appeals to the practice of hia own timM^ 

3. The Code of Theodosiae H. 

4. The particular NovellsB, as additions and Supplements to tnis 
■■rigny. vol. i. p. 10. — M. 
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citizen pursued any stolen goods into a neighbor's house. In 
concealed his nake<lness with a linen towel, and hid his bos 
with a mask or basin, lest he should encounter the eyes of a 
virgin or a matron.*' In a civil action the plaintiff touched the 
ear of his witness, seized his reluctant adversary by the ned[, 
and implored, in solemn lamentation, the aid of his fellow- 
citizens. The two competitors grasped each other's hand as 
if they stood prepared for combat before the tribunal of the 
praetor ; he commanded them to produce the object of the 
dispute ; they went, they returned with measured steps, and a 
clod of earth was cast at his feet to represent the f^ld for 
which they contended. This occult science of the words and 
actions of law was the inheritance of the pontifib and pa- 
tricians. Like the Chaldean astrologers, they announced to* 
their clients the days of business and repose ; these important 

which he understood as a lawyer and a mag^trate, (Schulting ad Ul- 
pian, Fragment tit xxil No. 28» p. 643, 644.*) 

** The furtum lance licioque conceptum was no longer nnderstood 
in the time of the Antonines, (Aulus Gellius, xvi 10.) He Attie 
derivation of Heineccius, (Antiquitat Rom. L iv. tit L Na 18 — ^21) is 
supported by the evidence of Aristophanes, his scholiasty and Pdllnz.t 



* In this passage the author has endeavored to collect all the examples 
of judicial formalaries which he could find. That which he adduces as the 
form of cretio baereditatis is absolutely &ise. It is sufficient to glance at 
the passage in Cicero which he cites, to see tlftit it has no relation to it 
The author appeals to the opinion of Schulting, who, in the passa^^e quoted, 
himself protests against the ridiculous and absurd interpretation of the 
passage m Cicero, and observes that GrsBvins bad already well explained 
the real sense. See in Gains the form of cretio hsBreditatis Inst L iL 
p. 166.— W. 

t Nothing more is known of this ceremony ; nevertheless we find that 
already in his own daye Qmns turned it into ridicule. He says, (lib. iiL el 

1). 192, $ 293,) prohibiti actio quadrupli ex edicto pnetoris introducta est ; 
ex autem eo nomine nullam pcenam constituit Hoc solum prsBcepit, at 
qui quaerere velit, nudus qussrat, linteo cinctus, lancem habens ; qui si quid 
invenerit jubet id lex furtum manifesturo esse, duid sit autem tinteum ? 
qua^situm est. Sed verius est consuti genus esse, quo necessarise pa.tes 
tegerentur. duare lex tota ridicula est Nam qui vestitum quserere pro* 
tubet is et nudum qussrere prohibiturus est ; eo magis, quod ita quntita 
res inventa majori poense subjiciatar. Deinde quod lancem sive ideo habeii 
lubeat, ut manibus occupatis nihil subjiciatur, sive ideo. ut quod invenerit, 
ibi imponat, neutrum eorum procedit si id quod quaeratar, ejus magnita- 
^nis aut naturaa sit ut neque subjici, neque ibi imponi possit Certe noo 
dnbitatar, cujuscunque materisB sit ea lanx, satis legi fieri We see 
vooreover, from this passage, that the basin, as most authors, resting on 
tiie aalliority of Festus, have supposed, was not used to cover the Ague. 

^W. Gibbon says the face, though equally inaccurately. This par 

l^f Gains, I must observe, as well as o'hers in M. Wnmkonig's wotic, ia 
aiBccaratiily printed. — M. 
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trifles were interwoven with the religion of Numa ; and after 
the public^ion of the Twelve Tables, the Roman people w^ft 
still enslaved by the ignorance of judicial proceedings. The 
treachery of sofne plebeian officers at length revealed the 
profitable uiystery : in a more enlightened age, the legal a<y* 
tions were derided and observed; and the same autiquitj 
whioh sanctified the practice, obliterated the use and meaning 
of this primitive language.** 

A more liberal art was cultivated, however, by the sages 
of Rome, who, in a stricter sense, may be considered as Uie 
authors of the civil law. The alteration of the idiom and man- 
ners of the Romans rendered the style of the Twelve Tables 
less familiar to each rising generation, and the doubtful passages 
weie imperfectly explained by the study of legal antiquarians. 
To define the ambiguities, to circumscribe the latitude, to ap- 
ply the principles, to extend the consequences, to reconcile 
the real or apparent contradictions, was a much nobler and 
more important task ; and the province of legislation was si- 
lently invaded by the expounders of ancient statutes. Their 
subtle interpretations concurred with the equity of the praetor, 
to reform tiie tyranny of the darker ages : however strange 
or intricate the means, it was the aim of artificial jurispru- 
dence to restore the simple dictates of nature and reason, and 
the skill of private citizens was usefully employed to under- 
mine the public institutions of their country .f The revolution 
of almost one thousand years, from the Twelve Tables to the 
reign of Justinian, may be divided into three periods, almost 

** In his OratloD for Murena, (c. 9 — 18,) Cicero turns into ridicule 
tlie forms and mysteries of the civilians, which are represented with 



more candor by Aulus Gellios, (Noct. Attic, xz. 10,) Qravina, (Opp 
pi 266, 266, 267,) and Heineccius, (Antiquitat 1. iv. tit vi*) 



* Gibbon had conceived opinions too decided i^iainst the forms of pro 
cedore in use among the Romans. Yet it is on meee solemn forms th&' 
the certainty of laws has been founded among all nations. Those of the 
Bomans were very intimately allied with the ancient religion, and masf 
of necessity have disappeared as Rome attained a higher degree of civiliza 
tiun. Have not modern nations, even the most civilized, overloaded their 
laws with a thousand forms, often absurd, almost always trivial ? How 
many examples are afforded by the English law I See, on the nature of 
these forms, the work of M. de Savignv on the Vocation of our Age fat 
L^sladon ard Jurisprudence, Heidelberg, 1814, p. 9, 10. — ^W. Tbii 
>f M. Sa\igny has been translated into English by Mr. Hay ward. 



t < 

im Droit 'domain Bruxelles, 1836. p. 132.— M. 



t_Con>paro, or the Responsa Prudentum, Wamkonig, Histoire Bzterat 
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«qual ID duratioD, and distinguished from each other hy tbi 
mode of instruction and the character of the civilians.** Pridt 
and ignorance contributed, during the first period, to oonfioe 
within narrow limits the science of the Roman law. On the 
public days of market or assembly, the masters of the art 
were seen walking in the forum r^y to impart the neeiUul 
advice to the meanest of their fellow-citizens, from whosA 
votes, on a future occasion, they might solicit a grateful return, 
is their years and honors increased, they seated themselves 
t home on a chair or throne, to expect with patient gravity the 
\isits of their clients, who at the dawn of day, from the town 
and country, began to thunder at their door. The duties of 
social life, and the incidents of judicial proceeding, were the 
ordinary subject of these consultations, and the verbal or writ- 
ten opinion of the juris-consults was framed according to the 
rules of prudence and law. The youths of their own order 
and family were permitted to listen; their children enjoyed 
the benefit of more private lessons, and the Mucian race was 
long renowned for the hereditary knowledge of the civil law. 
The second period, the learned and splendid age of jurispru- 
dence, may be extended from the birth of Cicero to tiie reign 
of Severus Alexander. A system was formed, schools were 
instituted, books were composed, and both the living and the 
dead became subservient to the instruction of the student The 
tripartite of ^ius Psetus, sumamed Catus, or the Cunning, 
was preserved as the oldest work of jurisprudence. Cato the 

*' The series of the civil lawyers is deduced by Pocnponius, (di 

Origine Juris Pandect 1. L tit. ii.) The moderns have discussed, witk 

learning and criticism, this branch of literary history; and amonft 

these I have chiefly been guided by Gravina (p. 41 — 79) and Hei 

neccius, (Hist J. R. Na 118 — 851.) Cicero, more especially in hir 

books de Oratore, de Claris Oratoribus, de Legibus, and the Olavif 

Ciceroniana of Ernest! (under the names of MuciuSy <&c) afford mnok 

genuine and pleasing information. Horace often alludes to the inoni- 

IDg labors of the civilians, (Serm. L I 10, Epist IL I 103, <&t ) 

Agricolam laudat Juris le^amque peritus 
Sub galli cantum, consultor ubi oBtia pulaat. 

Boma9 dulce diu Aiit et solemne, reclusA 
Mane domo yld^lare, clienti promere Jura.* 



' It is particularly in this division of the history of the Roman Jarii 

Eradcmcc mto epochs, that Gibbon displays his profound knowledge o( Um 
kws of this people. M. Hugo, adopting this division, prefaced tljBM 
dwee periods with the histoipr of the times anterior to the Law of thf 
Twelve Tables, which are, as it were, the infancy of the Roman laww- W 
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eensor derived some additiona] fame from his legal stiidies, 
and those of his son : the kindred appellation of Mucins Scsev- 
ola was illustrated by three sages of the law ; but the per- 
fection of the science was ascribed to Servius Sulpicius, their 
disciple, and the friend of TuUy ; and the long succession, 
which shone with equd lustre under the republic and under 
the Caesars, is finally closed by the respectable characters of 
Papinian, of Paul, and of Ulpian. Their names, and the vari< 
Oils titles of their productions, have been minutely preserved, 
and the example of Labeo may suggest some idea of their 
diligence and fecundity. That eminent lawyer of the Augus^ 
tan age divided the year between the city and country, be 
tween business and composition ; and four hundred books are 
enumerated as the fruit of his retirement Of the collection 
of his rival Capito, the two hundred and fifty-ninth book is ex- 
pessly quoted ; and few teachers could deliver their opinions 
m less than a century of volumes. In the third period, be- 
tween the reigns of Alexander and Justinian, the oracles of 
jurisprudence were almost mute. The measure of curiosity 
Bad been filled : the throne was occupied by tyrants and Bar- 
barians, the active spirits were diverted by religious disputes, 
and the professors of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, 
were humbly content to repeat the lessons of their more en* 
lightened predecessors. From the slow advances and rapid 
decay of these legal studies, it may be inferred, that they re- 
quire a state of peace and refinement. From the multitude 
of voluminous civilians who fill the intermediate space, it is 
evident that such studies may be pursued, and such work^ 
may be performed, with a common share of judgment, expe- 
rience, and industry. The genius of Cicero and Virgil was 
more sensibly felt, as each revolving age had been found 
incapable of produdng a similar or a second : but the most 
eminent teachers of the law were assured of leaving disciples 
equal or superior to themselves in merit and reputation. 

The jurisprudence which had been grossly adapted to thi^ 
wants of the first Romans, was polished and improved in thb 
seventh century of the city, by the alliance of Grecian philoso- 
phy. The Scsevolas had been taught by use and experience? 
IMXt Servius Sulpicius * was the first civilian who established 

»— ^— ^— ^1^—— — ^-^^^—^^^ Mi ■ ■ ■ II — ^^^»^^^^^ I ■ ■■.■111 ■■— I I I !■ ■ I I ■ ^ 

* IL Hago thinks that the ingenioaa system of tlie Institates adopted by 
S great namber of the aacient lawyers, and by Justinian himself^ dates feam 
Be«enis Sulpicius. Hist da Droit Homain, vol. iiL p. 119. — W. 

O* 
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his art on a oJertain and general theory.** For the disoeni- 
ment of truth and fidsehood he applied, as an in&Ilible mlei 
the logic of Aristotle and the stoics, reduced particular caseh 
to general principles, and diffused over the shapeless mass the 
light of order and eloquence. Cicero, his contemporary and 
(lien i, declined the reputation of a professed lawyer ; but the 
jurisprudence of his country was adorned by his incomparable 
genius, which converts into gold every object that it touches. 
After the example of Plato, he composed a republic ; and, for 
the use of his republic, a treatise of laws ; in which he labors 
to deduce from a celestial origin the wisdom and justice of 
the Roman constitution. The whole universe, according to 
his sublime hypothesis, forms one immense commonwealth: 
gods and men, who participate of the same essence, are mem- 
bers of the same community; reason prescribes the law of 
nature and nations ; and all positive institutions, however mod- 
ified by accident or custom, are drawn from the rule of right, 
which the Deity has inscribed on every virtuous mind. From 
these philosophical mysteries, he mildly excludes the sceptics 
who refuse to believe, and the epicureans who are unwilling 
to act The latter disdain the care of the republic : he ad- 
vises them to slumber in their shady gardens. But he hum- 
bly entreats that the new academy would be silent, since her 
bold objections would too soon destroy the fair and well* 
ordered structure of his lofty system.** Plato, Aristotle, and 
Zeno, he represents as the only teachers who arm and instruct 
n dtizen for the duties of social life. Of these, the armor of 
*'he stoics** was found to be of the firmest temper; and it 
was chiefly worn, both for use and ornament, in the schools 



** Orassus, or rather Cicero himself, proposes (de Oratore, L 41, 42) 
*o idea of the art or science of jurisprudence, which the eloquent, but 
illiterate, Antonius (i. 58) affecto to deride. It was partly executed 
by Servius Sulpicius, (in Bruto, c. 41,) whose praises are elegantly 
varied in the classic Latinity of the Roman Gravma, (p. 60.) 

** Perturbatricem autem omnium harum rerum academiam, hanc 
ab Arceeila et Cameade recentem, exoremus ut sileat, nam si invase- 
rit in hsc, qusB satis scite instructa et composita videantur, nimis edet 
ruinas, quam quidem ego placare cupio, submovere non audeo, (de 
Legibus, i. 13.) From this passage alone, Bentley (Remarks on Free- 
thinking, p. 250) might have learned how firmly Cicero believed in thfl 
ipecious (ioctrities which he has adorned. 

** The stoic philosophy was first taught at Rome by Panstius, tlui 
friend of the younger Scipio, (see his life in the Mem. de rAcadAmifl 
dm Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 75— -89.) 
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of jnrisprodence. From the portico, the Roman cirilianf 
learned to live, to reason, and to die: but they inibibed in 
Bome degree the prejudices of the sect; the 'ove of para- 
dox, the pertinacious habits of dispute, and a minute at- 
tachment to words and verbal distinctions. The superiority 
of form to matter was introduced to ascertain the right of 
property : and the equality of crimes is countenanced by an 
opinion of Trebatius,*^ that he who touches the ear, touches 
the whole body ; and that he who steals from a heap of com, 
or a hogshead of wine, is guilty of the entire theft.^ 

Arms, eloquence, and we study of the civil law, promoted 
a citizen to the honors of the Roman state ; and the three 

Professions were sometimes more conspicuous by their union 
I the same character. In the composition of the edict, a 
learned praetor gave a sanction and preference to his private 
■entiraents ; the opinion of a censor, or a counsel, was enter- 
tained with respect ; and a doubtful interpretation of the laws 
might be supported by the virtues or triumphs of the civilian. 
The patrician arts were long protected by the veil of mys- 
tery ; and in more enlightened times, the freedom of inquiry 
established the general principles of jurisprudence. Subtile 
and intricate cases were elucidated by the disputes of the 
forum : rules, axioms, and definitions,^ were admitted as the 
genuine dictates of reason; and the consent of the l^al 



** As he is quoted by Ulpian, (leg. 40, ad SabiDum in Pandect L 
sJvil tit il leg. 21.) Yet Trebatius, after he was a leading dvilian, 

?iii £Euniliam duxit, became an epicurean, (Cicero ad Fam. vii 5.) 
^erhaps he was not constant or sincere in his new sect* 
** See Gravina (p. 46 — 51) and the ineffectual cavils of Mascoa 
Heineccins (Hist J. R. No. 125) quotes and approves a dissertation of 
Everard Otto, de Stoidt Jurisconsultorum Philosophic 

^ We have heard of the Gatonian rule, the Aquilian stipulation, and 
the Manilian forms, of 211 maxims, and of 247 definitions, (Pandect L 
I tit* xvL zvil) 

* Gibbon had entirely nusanderstood this phrase of Cicero. It was oiilv 
rinoe Ins time that the real meaning of the aathor was apprehended. 
Cicero, in enumerating the qoalifications of Trebatias, says, Acoedit etiam, 
qaod familiam dncit in jura civili, singalaris memoria, samma scientia» 
which means that Trebatias possessed a still farther most important^ qaal- 
ification for a stadont of civil law, a remarkable memory, &c. This ex- 
planation, already conjectured by G. Menage, Amsnit. Jaris Civilis, c 
14, is foand in tlie dictionary of ^cheller, v. Familia, and in the Histofy of 
die Roman Law by M. Haga Many authors have asserted, witbonf anw 
Moof saiBcient to warrant the oonjectare, that Trebatias was of the w^aAm. 
K|4cnras— W 
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fbttire nodoe : the Twelve Tables and praetoiian edicts ii 
sibly vanished, and the monuments of ancient Rome wera 
neglected or destroyed by the envy and ignorance of tha 
Greeks. Even the Pandects themselves have escaped with 
difficulty and danger from the common shipwreck, and criti- 
cism has pronounced that all the editions and manuscripts of 
the West are derived from <me original.** It was transcribed 
at Constantinople in the beginning of the seventh century," 
wns successively transported by the accidents of war and 
commerce to Amalphi,** Pisa,** and Florence,** and is now 
deposited as a sacred relic*' in the ancient palace of the re- 
public*" 

*' Ally in several instances, repeat the errors of the scribe and iht 
transpoeitioos of some leaves in the Florentine Pandects. This fitct, if 
it be true, is decisive. Yet the Pandects are quoted by Ivo of Chartres, 
(who died in 1117,) by Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, and by 
Vacarius, our first professor, in the year 1140, (Selden ad Metam, e. 

7, torn, il p. 1080—1085.) Have our British MSS. of the PandecU 
been collated I 

'^ See the description of this ori^al in Brenckman, (Hist Pandect 
Florent 1. L c. 2, 8, p. 4 — 17, and L iL) Politian, an enthusiast, revered 
it as the authentic standard of Justinian himself^ (p. 407, 408 ;) but this 
paradox is refuted by the abbreviations of the Florentine MS. (L ii cl 

8, p. 117 — 180.) It 18 composed of two quarto volumes, with large 
margins, on a thin pardunent, and the Latin characters betray £e 
band of a Greek scribe. 

^ Brenckman, at the end of his history, has inserted two disserta- 
tions on the republic of Amalphi, and the Pisan war in the year 
1185, <&c 

"" The discovery of the Pandects at Amalphi (A. D 1187) is first 
noticed (in 1501) by Ludovicus Bologninus, (Brenckman, LI c. 11, p 
78, 74, L iv. c. 2, p. 417 — 425,) on the faith of a Pisan chronicle, {p. 
409, 410,) without a name or a date. The whole story,* though ubk 
known to the xiith century, embellished by ignorant ages, and sus- 
pected by riffid criticism, is not, however, destitute of mudi internal 
probability, (1 i. c. 4 — 8, p. 17 — 50.) ITie Liber Pandectarum of Pisa 
was undoubtedly consulted in the xivth century by the great Bartolns^ 
(p. 406, 407. See L I c. 9, p. 50—62.) 

** Pisa was taken by the Florentines in the year 1406; and in 14)1 
the Pandects were transported to the capital. These events are an- 
Ihcntic and famous. 

*^ Hiey were new bound in purple, deposited in a rich casket, and 
shown to curious travellers by the monks and magistrates bareheadec^ 
and w;*th lighted tapers, (Brenckman, L L c 10, 11, 12, p. 62 — 98.) 

** JL Iter the collations of Politian, Bologninus, and Antoninus Anfw 
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lav.^y (vol. iii. p. 83, 89) examines and rejects the whole stor;- 
'■e tliulaiu vol. iii. p. 514. — M. 
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fi is . the first care of a reformer to prevent any futurt' 
re^nnatio.n. To maintain the text of the Pandects, the Insti- 
tutes, and the Code, the use of ciphers and abbreviations was 
rigorously proscribed ; and as Justinian recollected, thai the 
perpetual edict had been buried under the weight of* com- 
mentators, he denounced the punishment of forgery agaanst 
the rash civilians who should presume to interpret or pervert 
the will of their sovereign. The scholars of Accursius, of 
Bartolus, of Gujacius, should blush for their accumulated 
guilt, unless they dare to dispute his right of binding the 
authority of his successors, and the native freedom of the 
mind. But the emperor was unable to fix his own incon« 
stancy ; and, while he boasted of renewing the exchange of 
Diomede, of transmuting brass into gold,** discovered the 
necessity of purifying his gold from the mixture of baser 
alloy. Six years had not elapsed from the publication of the 
Code, before he, condemned the imperfect attempt, by a new 
and niore accurate edition of the same work; which he en- 
riched with two hundred of his own laws, and fifty decisions 
of the darkest and most intricate points of jurisprudence, 
Every year, or, according to Procopius, each day, of his long 
reign, was marked by some legal innovatipn. Many of his 
acts were rescinded by faknself; many were rejected by his 
successors; many have been obliterated by time; but the 
number of sixteen edicts, and one hundred and sixty-eight 
NOVELS,** has been admitted into the authentic body of the 
civil jurisprudence. In the opinion of a philosopher superior 
to the prejudices of his profession, these incessant, and, for the 

tinufi, and the splendid edition of the Pandects by Taurellus. (in 
1651,) Henry Brenckman, a Dutchman, undertook a pilgrimage to 
Florence, where he employed several years in the study of a single 
mannscript His Historia Pandectarum Florentinorum, (Utrecht, 
1722, in 4to.,> though a monument of industry, is a small portion of 
his original design. 

*' A(f6<rea ;^aXvf(a)v, iKarSfiPoi' iweafioiuv^ apud Homerum patrem 
omnia yirtutis, (1st Pr»fat ad Pandect) A fine of Milton cr Tasso 
would surprise us in an act of parliament. Qusb omnia obtinere sanci- 
mus in omne sBvum. Of the first Code, he says, (2d Prsefat.,) in seter- 
nimi vaUturum. Man and forever 1 

** Novella 18 a classic adjective, but a barbarous substantive, (Luda 
wig, p. 246.) Justinian never collected them himself; the nine coIIa- 
tioos, the legal standard of modem tribunals, consist of ninety-ei^t 
Novels ; but the number was increased by the diligence of Julian, Har 
loauder, and Contius, (Ludewig, p. 249, 268 Aleman. Not b Aneo 
lot p. 98.) 

VOL. IV. P 
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•acred liberality of the emperor or empress. The life of a 
citizen was less exposed than his fortune to the abuse (H 
paternal power. Yet his life might be adverse to the intereit 
or passions of an unworthy father: the same crimes that 
flowed from the corruption, were more sensibly felt by the 
h'^tmanity, of the Augustan age; and the cruel Erixo, wh^ 
whipped his son till he expired, was saved by the emperor fironi 
the just fury of the multitude."* The lloman fisither, fibni 
the license of servile dominion, was reduced to ^le g^yitr 
and motleration of a judge. The presence and opinion of 
Augustus confirmed the sentence of exile pronounced agiunst 
an intentional parricide by the domestic tribunal of Arius. 
Adrian transported to an island the jealous jparent, who, like a 
robber, had seized the opportunity of hunting, to assassinate 
a youth, the incestuous lover of his step-mother."* A private 
jurisdiction is repugnant to the spirit or monarchy ; the parent 
was again reduced from a judge to an accuser; and the 
magistrates were enioined by SeveruJa Alexander to hear his 
complaints and execute bis sentence. He could no longer 
take the life of a son without incurring the guilt and punish- 
ment of murder ; and the pains of parricide, from which he 
had been excepted bv the Pompeian law, were finally inflicted 
by the justice of Oonstantine.*" The same protection was 
due to every period of existence ; and reason must applaud 
the humanity of Paulus, for imputing the crime of murder to 
the father who strangles, or starves, or abandons his new-born 
infant ; or exposes him in a public place to find the mercy 
which he himself had denied. But the exposition of children 
was the prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity : it was 
sometimes prescribed, often permitted, almost always practised 
with impunity, by the nations who never entertained the Ro- 
man ideas of paternal power ; and the dramatic poets, whq 

*•• The examples of Erixo and Arius are related by Seneca, (de de- 
mentia, i. 14, 15,) the former with horror, the latter with applause. 
"* Quod latronis magis quam patris jure eum inter fecit, nam patria 

r^testas in pietate debet non in atrocitate consistere, (Llarcian. Listitut 
xix. in Pandect I xlviii. tit ix. leg. 5.) 

^^^ The Pompeian and Cornelian laws de sicariis and parrieidU are 
repeated, or rather abridged, with the last supplements of Alexander 
Beverus, Constantine, and Yalentinian, in the Pandects (1. xlviii. tit viiL 
»,) and Code, (L ix. tit xvi. xvii.) See likewise the Theodosiar Pa<Jc, 
(1. ix. tit. xiv. XV.,) with Godefro/s Commentary, (tomu iii. pi 84 -^Mt} 
who |H>ur8 a flood of ancient and modem learning over these Din>^ 
kws. 
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Wpeal to the human heart, represent with indifferei le a pop 
oJar custom which was palliated by the motives of economy 
and compassion."' If the father could subdue his own feel- 
ings, he might escape, though not the censure, at least the 
chastisement, of the laws ; and the Roman empire was stained 
with the blood of infants, till such murders were inciuded, by 
Valentinian and his colleagues, in the letter and spirit of the 
Cornelian law. Th^ lessons of jurisprudence "' and Christianity 
had been insufficient to eradicate this inhuman practice, till 
their gentle. ipQu^nce yrm fortified by the terrors of capita 
punishment."* 

* Experience h99 proved, that savages are the tyrants of 
the female sex, and that the condition of women is usually 
softened by the refinements of social life. In the hope of a 
robust progeny, Lycurgus had delayed the season of marriage: 
it was fixed by Numa at the tender age of twelve years, that 
the Rom^n husband might educate to his will a pure and obe^ 
dient virgin."* According to the custom of antiquity, be 
bought hift bride of her pajrents, and she fulfilled the coercion 
by purchasing, with three pieces of copper, a just introduction 
to his housj^ mi household deities. A sacrifice of fi*uits was 
offered by the pontifi^ in the presence of ten witnesses ; the 
contraicting psurties were seated on the same sheepskin ; they 
tasted a, salt cake of far or rice ; and this eorfarreatian^^^* 

^^"^•"^""^"TT^TT • t ' . L . , ■ II l . 'l M "'I' . ! I • 

"* When the Chremes of Terence repvoachi^B his wife for not obey* 
ing his orders and exposing their infant, he speaks like a father and a 
master, and silences the scruples of a foolish woman. See Apuleius^ 
(Metamorph. i X; p 387, edit JM}^iia) 

"*• The opinion of the lawyer^ and the discretion of tiie magistrate, 
bail introduced, in the time of Tacitus, some legal restraints, whidi 
might support his contrast of the boni mores of the Germans to the 
boniB lege& alibi — that is to 8ay> at Rome, (de Moribus Germanorum, 
a 19i) Tertullian (ad Nationes, L L a 16) refotes his own chai^esj and 
those of his brethren, against the heathen jurisprudence. 

"^ The wise and humane sentence of tlie civilka Paul (1 ii; Sientenr* 
tiarum in Pandect 1. xxv. tvi iii. leg: 4) is represented as a mere moral 
precept by Gerard Noodt, (0pp. torn. L in- Julius Paulus, p. 667 — 688, 
and Arnica Responsio, p^ 691 -—600.) who maintains tite opinion of 
Justus Lipeius, (0pp. toRK ii^ p. 409^ ad Belgas. cent. L epist. 86,) an<! 
as a positiye binding law by Bynkershoek, (de Jure occidendi Liberos^ 
8pp. torn. i. p. 818 — 340. Curse Secundae, p. 891—427.) In a learned 
oot angry controversy, ihe two friends deviated into the opposita 

"•^ Dionys. Hal L il p. 92, 98. Plutarch, in Numa, p. 140, 111. 

A euf t Kot rd ^8oi iradapov Koi Miktov ttti rta ya^oivn yivteBai, 

^** Among the winter /riMiento, the ^ri^tcum, or bearded idieai. iJha 

P* 
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which denoted the ancient food of Italy, served as an emUem 
of their mystic union of mind and body. But this qdiod on 
the side of the woman was rigorous and unequal ; and she 
renounced the name and worship of her Other's house, to 
embrace a new servitude, decorated only by the title of 
adoption, a fiction of the law, neither rational nor el^ant, 
bestowed on the mother of a family"^ (her proper appd 
lation) the strange characters of sister to her own children, 
and of daughter to her husband or master, who was invested 
with the plenitude of paternal power. By his judgment or 
caprice her behavior was approved, or censured, or chastBejl ; 
he exercised the jurisdiction of life and death; and it was 
allowed, that in the cases of adultery or drunkenness,*'* the 
sentence might be properly inflicted. She acquired and in- 
herited for the sole profit of her lord ; and so deariy was 
woman defined, not as a p^rfon^ but as a tkiiig^ that^ if the 
original title were deficient, she might be claimed, like other 
movables, by the use and possession of an entire year. The 
inclination of the Roman husband discharged or withheld the 
conjugal debt, so scrupulously exacted by the Athenian and 
Jewish laws:"' but as polygamy was unknown, he oouM 
never admit to his bed a fairer or a more favored partner. 

After the Punic triumphs, the matrons of Rome aspired to 
the common benefits of a free and opulent republic: their 
wishes were gratified by the indulgence of Others and lovers, 
and their ambition was unsuccessfully resisted by the gravity 

nligo^ or the unbearded ; the /ar, adorea, aryzoj whose deecripiioD per- 
fectly tallies with the rice of Spain and Italy. I adopt Una identity 
ijD the credit of M. Paucton in his useful and laborious M6trolog^e, (p. 
i 17— 629.) 

^" Aulus Gellius (Noctes Atticse» xviil 6) gives a ridiculous defim- 
tion of i£lius Melissus, Matrona, quae semel tnaterfamilias quae saBpian 
peperit, as porcetra and scropha in the sow kind. He then adds the 
genuine meaning, quae in matrimonium vel in mRnym convenerat. 

"' It was enough to have tasted wine, or to have stolen the key of 
the cellar, (Plin. Hist. Nat. xiv. 14.) 

"• Solon requires three payments per month. By the Misna, a 
daily debt wa» imposed on an idle, vigorous, young husband ; twice 
a week on a citizen ; once on a peasant ; once in thirty days on a 
camel-driver ; once in six months on a seaman. But the student or 
doctor was free from tribute ; and no wife, if she received a weekly sus- 
tenance, could Bue for a divorce ; for one week a vow of abstinenea 
was allowed. Polygamy divided, without multiplying, the duties of 
the husband, (Seldea Uxor Ebraico, 1. iil c 6, in his works, v<il E & 
in— 120.) 
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of Cato the Censor.^** They declined the solemniues of the 
old nuptiais ; defeated the annual prescription by an absence 
of three days ; and, without losing their name or independ- 
ence, subscribed the liberal and definite terms of a marriage 
contract Of their private fortunes, they communicated t£e 
use, and secured the property : the estates of a wife could 
neidier be alienated nor mortgaged by a prodigal husband ; 
their mutual gifts were prohibited by the jealousy of the laws * 
and thd misconduct of either party might afford, under an- 
other name, a future subject for an action of theft. To this 
loose and voluntary compact, religious and civil rights were 
no longer essential ; and, between persons of a similar rank, 
the apparent community of life was allowed as sufficient 
evidence of their nuptials. The dignity of marriage was 
restored by the Christians, who derived all spiritual grace 
from the prayers of the fkithful and the benediction of the 
priest or bishop. The origin, validity, and duties of the holy 
institution were regulated by the tradition of the synagogue, 
the precepts of the gospel, and the canons of general or pro- 
vincial synods ;"^ and the conscience of the Christians was 
Hwed by the 'decrees and censures of their ecclesiastical 
mlers. Yet the magistrates of Justinian were not subject to 
the authority of the church : the emperor consulted the un- 
believing civilians of antiquity, and the choice of matrimonial 
laws in the Code and Pandects, is directed by the earthly 
motives of justice, policy, and the natural freedom of both 

Besides the agreement of the parties, the essence of every 
rational contract, the Roman marriage required the previous 

"• Od the Oppian law we may hear the mitigating speech o{ Va- 
lerius Flaccusu and the severe censorial oration of the elder Cato, (Liv. 
sxxiv. 1 — 8.) But we shall rather hear the polished historian of the 
eighth, than the rough orators of the sixth, century of Rome. The 

Eirinciples, and even the style, of Cato are more accurately preserved 
y Aulus Gellius, (x. 23.) 

^*^ For the system of Jewish and Catholic matrimony, see Selden, 
(Uxor Ebraica, 0pp. vol. il p. 629 — 860,) Bingham, (Christian An 
^ iiiquities, L xxil,) and Chardon, (Hist des Sacremens, tom. vi.) 

>•• The civil laws of marriage are exposed in the Institutes, (L i. tit 
«.,) the Pandects, (L xxiil xxiv. xxv.,) and the Code, (L v.;) but as 
the title de ritii nuptiarum is yet imperfect, we are obliged to explore 
the fragments of xflpian (tit ix. p. 690, 591,) and the Collatio Legum 
Mosaicarum, (tit xvi. p. 790, 791,) with the notes of Pithieus and 
Bdwilting. They find m the Commentary of Servius (on the Is* 
Oeorgic ard th$ 4th i£neid) two curious passages. 
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approbation of the parents. A &ther might be forced bj scum 
recent laws to supply the wants of a mature daughter ; but . 
even his insanity was not gradually allowed to supersede the 
necessity of his consent The causes of the dissolution of 
matrimony have varied among the Romans ;"* but the most 
Bolenm sacrament, the confarreation itself, might always be 
done away by rit^ of a contraiy tendency. In the first ages| 
the father of a family might sell his children, and his wife wk 
reckoned in the number of his children : the domestic judffi 
might pronounce the death of the offender, or his mercy mighl 
expel her from his bed and hou^ ; but the slavery of the 
wretched female was hopeless and perpetual, unless he asserted 
for his own convenience the manly prerogative of divorce.^ 
The warmest applause has been lavished on the virtue of the 
Romans, who abstained from the exercise of this tenipting priv- 
ilege above five hundred years :"* but the saoie &ct evinces 
the unequal terms of a connection in which the slave was un- 
able to renounce her tyrant, and the tyrant was ' unwilling to 
relinquish his slave. When the Roman matrons becaine the 
equal and voluntary companions of their lords, a new jurb- 
pnidence was introduced, that marriage, like other partner- 
ships, might be dissolved by the abdication of one of the 
associates. In three centuries of prosperity and corruption, 
this principle was enlarged to frequent practice and pernicious 
abuse. Passion, interest, or caprice, suggested daily inotives 
for the dissolution of marriage; a word, a sign, a message, a 
letter, the mandate of a freedman, declared the separation ; 
the most tender of human connections was degraded to a 
transient society of profit or pleasure. According to the vari- 

"• According to Plutarch, (p. 67,) Romulus allowed only three 
grounds of a divorce — drunkenness, adultery, and false keys. Otiier- 
wise, the husband who abused his supremacy forfeited half his goods 
to the wife, and half to the goddess Ceres, and offered a sacrifice 
(with the remainder!) to the terrestrial deities. This strange law 
was either imaginary or transient. 

^** In the year of Rome 628, Spurius Carvilius Ruga repudiated . • 
ftiir, a good, but a barren, wife, (Dionysius HaL L il p. 93. Plutareb, 
in Numa, p. 141 ; Valerius Mazimus, L ii. c. 1 ; Aulus GelUus, iv. 8.) 
He was questioned by the censors, and hated by the people ; but bk 
4i Force stood unimpeached in law. 



Ifootesqaieu relates and exphuns this &ct in a di£fereLi 
Bjprit des Loix, L xvi. c. 16. — G. 
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ons conditiona of life, boUi sexes alternatelj felt the disgraoa 

■ud injnrj' : an iiiconstHnt spouse transferred her wealth to a 
new family, abandoaing a numerous, perhaps a spurious, 

C^cnf to the paternal authority and care of her late has- 
a ; a beautiful virgin might be dismissed to the world, old, 
bdigent, and friendless ; but the reluctance of the Romans, 
•rh^ they were pressed to marri^e by Augustus, sufficiently 
matka, that the prevailing institutions were least fevorable to 
the males. A specious theory is confuted by this free and 
periecf; experiment, which dL'tooiistrates, that A^ liberty ot 
divorce does not contribute to happiness apd virtue. Tho 
fiidlity of separation would destroy m mutual conSdepo, 
tmd.iDflai^e eveir tritlmg dispute : the minute ^iQereDO? be 
tween a husband and a stranger, which might so easily ho 
removed, oiight still more easily be fqrgotten ; and ^e matron, 
who in five yesiB can submit to the embraces of eight hus- 
bands, must cease to reverence the chastity of be; own peT- 



InsnfScifoit remedies followed with distant and tt^rdy steps the 
rwpid progress of the evil fhe andent worship of the Romans 
afforded a peculiar goddess to hear and recogcilft the eom- 
plunts of a married life ; but her epitbet of Viripiaca"' the 
Kppeaser of husbands, too clearly indicates on which side suV 
mission and repentance were always expected, ^very act 
of a <^tizen was subject to the judgment of the eenaors ; the 
first trho used the privilege of divorce assigned, at their com- 
mand, the motives of his conduct;'*' antT a senator ^as ex- 
pdled for dismissing his v'rgin spouse without the knowledge 

'■^ Sic fiiurt octo muiti 



Juvenal, S&tir. vL Sa 
4 rapid flocfpasion, whidi may yet be credible, as well a» the noD oou- 
snliiin nomero, sed maiitorum annua aaog computaut, of'Sene**, (da 
Beneficiia, uL IS.) ' Jeroni buw at Bame a Irjumplmnt husband Iwry 
hia twenty-firet wife, who had interred tweoty-two of his leea sturdy 
pTodeceaaors, (0pp. (om. i. p 90, ad Oerontiaui.) But the ten hua- 
Daods in a moaCh of the poet Martial, is an extravagant hyperbole, (L 
Ti epgram T.) 

"' Sacelliim Viriplacn, (Valerius Manmus, L ii. c 1,) in the Pb1»- 
line region. a[ipeini in the time of Theodosiua, b the deacriptiiHi oF 
Boinn by Publfus Victor. 

'" Valerius Maxiuius. L iL c. 9. With some propriety he jud^^i* 
(Hvoroe more' criminal than celibacy ; illo namque corijugalia sMn 
t|Keta tantnm, hue etiam injurioae bactata. 
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or advir^e of his fiiends. Whenever an action was institnlad 
'or the recovery of a marriage portion, the prmtor^ as tlM 
guardian of equity, examined the cause and the characten, 
and gently inclined the scale in favor of the guiltless and in- 
jured party. Augustus, who united the powers of both magis- 
trates, adopted their different modes of repressing or chastisiDg 
the license of divorce."' The presence of seven Roman 
w.tnesses was required for the validity of this solemn and 
deliberate act: if any adequate provocation had been given 
by the husband, instead of the delay of two years, he was 
compelled to refund immediately, or in the spa6e of ax 
months ; but if he could arraign the manners of his wife, bar 
guilt or levity was expiated by the loss of the sixth or eighth 
part of her marriage portion. The Christian princes were the 
first who specified the just causes of a private divorce ; their 
institutions, from Constantine to Justinian, appear to fluctuate 
between the custom of the empire and the wishes of the 
church,*** and the author of the Novels too frequently reforms 
the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects. In the most 
rigorous laws, a wife was condemned to support a gamester, 
a drunkard, or a libertine, unless he were guilty of homicide, 
poison, or sacrilege, in which cases the marriage, as it should 
seem, might have been dissolved by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. But the sacred right of the husband was invariably 
maintained, to deliver his name and family from the disgrace 
of adultery : the list of mortal sins, either male or female, was 
curtailed and enlarged by successive regulations, and the 
obstacles of incurable impotence, long absence, and monastic 
profession, were allowed to rescind the matrimonial obliga- 
tion. Whoever transgressed the permission of the law, was 
subject to various and heavy penalties. The woman was 
stripped of her wealth and ornaments, without excepting the 
bodkin of her hair : if the man introduced a new bride into 
his bed, her fortune might be lawfully seized by the ven- 
geance of his exiled wife. Forfeiture was sometimes coat- 
muted to a fine; the fine was sometimes aggravated by 
transportation to an island, or imprisonment in a monastery ; 



'** See the laws of Augustus and his successors, in Heineocnit, ad 
Legem Papiam-Poppaeam, c. 19, in 0pp. torn, vl P. l p. 828 — 888. 

'*' Aliae sunt l^es Csesarum, alisB Christi ; aliud raTOoianas, aliud 
Pfeulufl no^ter prsecipit, (Jerom. torn, l p. 198. Selden, tXxor KbriMi 
I Hi. c 81 p. 847- -358.) 
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tiie injured party was released from the bonds of marriage ; 
but the offender, during life, or a term of years, was disabled 
from the repetition of nuptials. The successor of Justinian 
yielded to the prayers of his unhappy subjects, and restored 
the liberty of divorce by mutual consent : the civilians were 
unanimous,"* the theologians were divided,"* and the am- 
biguous word, which contains the precept of Christ, is flexible 
to any interpretation that the wisdom of a legislator am 
demand. 

The freedom of love and marriage was restrained among 
the Romans by natural and civil impediments. An instinct, 
almost innate and universal, appears to prohibit the incestuous 
commerce"' of parents and children in the infinite series 
of ascending and descending generations. Concerning the 
oblique and collateral branches, nature is indifferent, reason 
mute, and custom various and arbitrary. In Egypt, the mar- 
riage of brothers and sisters was admitted without scruple or 
exception, a Spartan might espouse the daughter of his 
&ther, an Athenian, that of his mother ; and the nuptials of an 
uncle with his niece were applauded at Athens as a happy 
union of the dearest relations. The pro&ne lawgivers of 

"* The Institutes are silent; but we may consult the Codes of Theo- 
dofiius (L iii. tit zvi., with Godefroy's Commentary, torn. L p. 310 — 315) 
and Justinian, (L y. tit xyii.,) the Pandects (L xxiv. tit. ii.) and the 
Novels, (xxii cxvii. cxxvil cxxziv. oxL) Justinian fluctuated to the 
last between civil and ecclesiastical law. 

^*^ In pure Greek, reopveia is not a common word ; nor can the 
proper meaning, fornication, be strictly applied to matrimonial sin. In 
a figurative sense, how far, and to what offences, may it be extended f 
IHd Christ speak the Rabbinical or Syriac tongue f Of what original 
word is nnpvsia the translation ? How variously is that Greek word 
translated in the versions ancient and modem I lliere are two (Mark, 
z. 11, Luke, zvL 18) to one (Matthew, zix. 9) that such ground of 
divorce was not excepted by Jesus. Some critics have presumed to 
think, by an evasive answer, he avoided the giving offence eithor to 
the sdiool of Sammai or to that of Hillel, (Selden, Uxor Ebraica, L iiL 

c. 18—22, 28, 81.)* 

^** The principles of the Roman jurisprudence are exposed by Jus 
tinian, (Institut. 1 1 tit x ;) and the laws and manners of the differeLt 
nations of antiquity concerning forbidden degrees, <&&, are copiously 
explained by Dr. Taylor in his Elements of Civil Law, (p. 108, £14 — 
S39,) a worK of amusing, though various reading ; but which camtet 
be praised for philosophical precision. 

* But these had nothing to do witti the question of a divurce nfad^ fat 
Jvdidal authority. — Hugo. 
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Rome were never tempted by interest or superstition to mn* 
liply the forbidd<3n degrees : but they inflexibly condemned 
the marriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated whether first 
cousins should be touched by the same interdict ; reVered the 
parental character of aunts and uncles,* and treated affinib 
and adoption as a just imitation of the ties of blood. Accord' 
ing to the proud maxims of the republic, a legal marriage 
could only be contracted by free citizens; an honorable, at 
least an ingenuous birth, was required for the spouse of a 
senator : but the blood of kings could never noingle in legiti* 
mate nuptials with the blood of a, Ronaan ] and uie naine c( 
Stranger degraded Cleopatra and Berenice,^** to live the con 
eubines of Mark Antony and Titus."^ This appellation, 
indeed, so injurious to t&e msgesty, cannot without indulgence 
be applied to the manners, of these Oriental queens. A con- 
cubine, in the strict sense of the civilians, was a woman of 
servile or plebeian extraction, the sole and fi^thful companion 
of a Roman citizen, who continued in a state of celibacy. 
Her modest station, below the honors of a wife, above the 
infamy of a prostitute, was acknowledged and approved by the 
laws : from the age of Augustus to the tenth century, the use 
of this secondary marriage prevailed both in the West and 
East ; and the humble virtues of a concubine were often pre- 
ferred to the pomp and insolence of a noble matron. In this 
connection, the two Antonines, the best of princes ai^d of men, 
enjoyed the comforts of domestic love : the example was im- 
itated by many citizens impatient of celibacy, but regardful 
of their families. If at any time they desired to legitimate 
their natural children, the conversion was instantly performed 
by the celebration of their nuptials with a partner whoM 



"• when her father Agrippa died, (A D. 44,) Berenice was sixteen 
years of age, (Joseph, torn. i. Antiquii Judaic 1 xix. c. 9, p. 952, edit 
Havercamp.) She was therefore above fifty years old when Titus 
(A. D. 79) in Vitus invitam in visit Tliis date would not have adorned 
the tragedy or pastoral of the tendor Racine. 

^^* The jEgyptia eonjux of Yirgil (iEneid, viil 68&) seems to bt 
numbered among the monsters who warred with Mark Antony against 
Augustus, the senate, and the gods of Italy. 



* Ace )rding to the earlier law, (Gaii Instit p. 27,) a man might marry aif 
aleoe on the br •ther's, not on the sister's, side. The emperor Claadiiis Ml 
die example of the former. In the Institates, this distinction was abolish0d 
and both declared illegal. — M. 
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tttlhfalness and fidelitj they had ahready tried.^ By thin 
epithet of natural, the offspring of the concubine were dia- 
tinguiahed from the spurious brood of adultery, prostitution, 
and incest, to whom Justinian reluctantly grants the necessary 
aliments of life ; and these natural children alone .were capa* 
hie of succeeding to a sixth part of the inheritance of their 
reputed £sither. According to the rigor of law, bastards were 
entitled only to the name and condition of their mother, from 
whom they might derive the character of a slave, a stranger, 
or a dtazen. The outcasts of every fEumily were adopted with- 
out reproach as the children of the 8tate;"*f 

• Tiie relation of guardian and ward, (^ in Roman wor4s of 
tutor «tA pupil, which covers so many titles of the Institutes 
and Fandects/'' is of a very simple and uniform nature. 



>'* The bumble but legal ri^^hts of concubines and natural children are 
stated in the institutes, (L i. tit z^) the Pandects, (L i.' tit. vii.,) the 
Code, (L y. tit. xxv.,) and the Novels, (Ixxiv^ Ixxzix.) The researches 
of Heinecdus and Giannone, (ad Legem Juliam et Papiam-Poppteam, 
e. iv. p. 164 — 176. Opere Postiiume, p. 108 — 158) ilmsitrate this in- 
teresting and domestic subject 

"* See th^ article of guardians and wards in the Institutes, (L i 
tit xiil — xzvL,) the Pandects, (L zxvL xzviL,) and the Code, (L y. tit 
tzriil — hoL) 

* The Edict of Constantine first conferred this right ; for Angastna had 
pipjbibited the taking as a Concobine a woman who might be ^iken as a 
wife ; and if marriage took place afterwards* this mapnage made no change 
m the rights pf the children 'bdm beforci it ; 'reccfarse was then had to adop- 
tioD, properly called arrogation. — G: 

t 9ee, however, Ae two fragments of laws in the newly 4^^^^^^ ®X' 
gracts yw>m the Theodosiazi Code, 'pnblished by M: A. Veyfqui, at Turin. 
Vjr the first faw of Constantine, the legttimafe Ofisprin^^ codid alone in- 
herit; where there were no ne^ leppi^timate relatives, the inheritance went 
to tne fisciis. /The son of a certaui Licinianns, who had inherited his 
father's pr6j)er^ onde^ the sappoSitioh that he wad legitimate, and had 
been ptiomowd te a place of dignity, was td be ^cgradedf bis property con- 
fiscated, himself pnoisbed with stripes and imprisonment 9y th^ ^econd, 
all persons, eve^ of the highest )t2otk^ iienatpi^,perir0ctissimi,' decemvirs, 
Were to be declared infemoas, and oat of* the ph)tection of the Roman law, 
if born eX ancillA, yel aiboiUaB fi^4, yel Ubert&, vel l^bertn filift, sive Ro- 
manft factA, sen Lannft, vel scaenfcaa filift/ vel ex tabemarid, vel ex taber- 
ikariflB filift. vel' hnmlli yel abjectft, Verichonis, ant arenarii filiA, vel qaa» 
naennmcniiis pnblicis prflsfuit Whatever a fond /ather had conferred on 
■ach children was revoked, and either restored to the legitimate childi eu, 
or confiscated to the state ; the mothers, who were gaily of thns poisoning^ 
die minds of the fathers, were to be pat to the tortare (tormentis sabici 
iabraias.^ The nnfortanate son erf* Licinianas, it appears from this secmid 
law, having fled, had been taken, and was ordered to be kept in chains la 
mirk in m Gynascenm at Carthage. Cod. Theodor ^b. A. P )f**qi^ 87*^ 
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rhe person and property of an orphan must always be trusted 
to tho custody of some discreet friend. If ue deceased 
father had not signified his choice, the agnatSj or paternal 
kindred of the nearest degree, were compelled to act as the 
natural guardians : the Athenians were apprehensive of ex- 
posing the in&nt to the power of those most interested in hii 
death ; but an axiom of Koman jurisprudence has pronoimoed, 
that the charge of tutelage should constantly attend the emd- 
nment of succession. If the choice of the fether, and the 
line of consanguinity, afforded no efficient guardian, the fiiihne 
was supplied by the nomination of the praetor of the dly, or 
the president of the province. But the person whom they 
named to this public office might be legally excused . by insan- 
ity or blindness, by ignorance or inability, by previous enmity 
or adverse interest, by the number of children or guardian- 
ships with which he was already burdened, and by the immu- 
nities which were granted to the useful labors of magistrates, 
lawyers, physicians, and professors. Till the infant oouU 
speak, and think, he was represented by the tutor, whose 
authority was finally determined by the age of puber^. 
Without his consent, no act of the pupil could bind nimseif 
to his own prejudice, though it might oblige others for his 
personal benefit. It is needless to observe, that the tutor often 
gave security, and always rendered an account, and that the 
want of diligence or integrity exposed him to a civil and 
almost criminal action for the violation of bis sacred trust 
The age of puberty had been rashly fixed by the civilians at 
fourteen ;* but as the faculities of the mind ripen more slowly 
than those of the body, a curator was interposed to guard the 
fortunes of a Roman youth from his own inexperience and 
headstrong passions. Such a trustee had been first instituted 
by the prsBtor, to save a family from the blind havoc of a 
prodigal or madman ; and the minor was compelled, by the 
laws, to solicit the same protection, to give validity to his acts 
till he accomplished the full period of twenty-five years. 
Women were condemned to the perpetual tutelage of parents, 
husbands, or guardians ; a sex created to please and obey was 



" OibboD accQses the civilians of having " rashly fixed the age of pabeitj 
H twelve or fourteen years." It vsras not so; before Jastinian, no law 
eoristed on this subject. Ulpian relates the discussions which took place as 
tills point among the different sects of civilians. See the Institutes, L L di 
88, and the fragments of Ulpian. Nor was tl^te curatorship oblig«U»y fcr il 
miners.— W. 
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never supposed to have attaiDed the age of reason aod exp^ 
rience. Such, at least, was the stern and haughty spirit of the 
ancient law, which had heen insensibly mollified before the time 
of Justinian. 

n. The original right of property can only be justified by 
the accident or merit of prior occupancy ; and on this foun- 
dation it is wisely established by the philosophy of the civil- 
ians."^ The savage who hollows a tree, inserts a sharp stone 
into a wooden handle, or applies a string to an elastic branch, 
becomes in a state of nature the just proprietor of the canoe, 
the bow, or the hatchet The materials were common to all, 
the new form, the produce of his time and simple industry, 
belongs solely to himself. His hungry brethren cannot, with- 
out a sense of their own injustice, extort from the hunter the 
game of the forest overtaken or slain by his personal strength 
and dexterity. If his provident care preserves and multiplies 
the tame animals, whose nature is tractable to tiie arts of ed- 
ucation, he acquires a perpetual title to the use and service 
of their numerous progeny, which derives its existence from 
him alone. If he encloses and cultivates a field for their sus- 
tenance and his own, a barren waste is converted into a fertile 
soil ; the seed, the manure, the labor, create a new value, and 
the rewards of harvest are painfully earned by the fatigues 
of the revolving year. In the successive states of society, 
the hunter, the shepherd, the husbandman, may defend their 
t)ossessions by two reasons which forcibly appeal to the feel- 
ings of the human mind: that whatever they enjoy is the 
fruit of their own industry ; and that every man who envies 
their felicity, may purchase similar acquisitions by the exer- 
cise of similar diligence. Such, in truth, may be the freedom 
and plenty of a small colony cast on a fruitful island. But 
the colony multiplies, while the space still continues the 
«ame ; the common rights, the equal inheritance of mankind, 
are engrossed by the bold and crafly ; each field and forest 
is circuniscribed by the landmarks of a jealous master ; and 
it is the peculiar praise of the Roman jurisprudence, that i 
asserts the claim of the first occupant to the wild animals of 
the earth, the air, and the waters. In the progress from 



*** lastitat I iL tit I ii. Compare the pure and precise reaeotung 
of Oaius and Heinecciiv; (1. ii tit. L p. 69 — 91) with tne loose prolixity 
of Theophilus, (p. 207—265.) The opinions of Ulpian are preserrnd 
m the Pandects, (1. i. tit. liii. leg. 41, No. 1.) 
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primitive equity to final injustioe, the steps are silent, the 
shades are almost imperceptible, and the absolute monopolj 
is guarded by positive laws and artificial reason. The acnve, 
insatiate principle of self-love can alone supply the arts of 
life and the wages of industry ; and a9 ^oon as civil govern- 
ment and exclusive property have been jntroduoe^y they be 
Oi>me necessary to the existence of the human race. l^^Cf^ 
in the singular institutions of Sparta, U^e wisest l^islatcm 
have disapproved an agrarian law as a false and d^geroqy 
innovation. Among the Romans, the enormoiis disproportion 
of wealth surmounted the ideal restraints of ^ doubtful tradi 
tion, and an obsolete statute ; a tradition that the poorest fi>l 
lower of Romulus had been endowed ^ith the perpetual 
inheritance of two jugera ; '*' a statute .which confined the 
richest citizen to the measure of five hundred JHgera, or three 
hundred and twelve acres of land. The original territory of 
Rome consisted only of some miles of wood and meadow along 
the banks of the Tyber; and domestic exdiange could add 
nothing to the national stock. But the goods of an alien or 
enemy were lawfully exposed to the first hostile occupier; 
the city was enriched by the profitable trade of war ; and the 
blood of her sons was the only price that was paid for the 
Volscian sheep, the slaves of Briton, or the gems and gol4 
of Asiatic kingdoms. In the language of ancient jurispru- 
dence, which was corrupted and forgotten before the age of 
Justinian, these spoils were distinguished by the name of 
manceps or manicipiumy taken with the hand ; and whenever 
they were sold or emancipated, the purchaser require4 some 
assurance that they had been ^e property of an enen^y, and 
not of a fellow-citizen."* A citizen could only forfeit his 
rights by apparent dereliction, and such deiieliction of a 
vduable interest could not e^ily be presun^ed. Yet^ accord- 

"* The heredium of the first Romans is defined by Yuro, (de $• 
Rustici, L I c. il p. 141, c. z. p. 160, 161, edit Geaner,) and douded by 
Pliny's declamation, (Hist. Natur. zviii. 2.) A just and learned ooqi- 
ment is given in the Administration des Terres cihez les RomaiiH^ 

(p. 12—66.)* 

^'* llie ret mancipi is explained from faint and remote lights by 
Ulpian (Fnigment tit. xviiL p. 618, 619) and Bynkershoek, (Opp 
torn. I p. 306 — 815.) The dehnition is somewhat arbitrarv; and ai 
cor sept myself have assigned a reason, I am diffident of mjr owH 



* On the dao jagera, compare Nicbuhr, voL i. p. 337.-11. 
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ing to the Twelve Tables, 'a prescription of one year fcf 
movables, and of two years for immovables, abolished the 
claim of the ancient master, if the actual possessor bad 
acquired them by a fair transaction from the person whom 
he believed to be the lawful proprietor."* Such consd* 

><* From tliis short prescription, Hume (Essays, voL i. p. 428) infen 
that there could not then be more order and settlemeni m lialy tbatt 
now amongst the Tartars. By the civilian of his adversary Wallace, be 
b Toproadied, and not without reason, for overiooking the conditions, 
(iBBtitut L ii tit vi)* 



* Gibhon acknowledges, m the former note, the obscority of his views' 
with regard to the res mancipi. The interpreters, \^ho preceded him, are 
not agreed on this point, one of the most difficah in the ancient Hpman law. 
Tbe oanclnsiotfs of Hnme, of which tbe aathor here speaks, are groandcd on 
iibe assiimpCions Gibbon had conceived very inaccurate notions of Prop' 
trty among the Romans, and those of many authors ^in the present day are 
not less erroneous. We think it right, in this place, to develop the system 
of property among the Romans, as the result of the study of tbe extant ori- 
ginal authorities on the ancient law, and as it has been demonstrated, recog- 
nized, and adopted by tbe most learned expositors of tbe Roman law. 
Besides the authorities formerly known, such as the Fragments of Ulpian, 
t xix. and t i. ^ 16. . Theoph. Faraph. 1 5, § 4, may be consulted tbe Insti- 
tutes of Gains, i. § 54, and li. $ 40, et scq. 

Tbe Roman laws protected aU property acquired in a lawful manner 
They imposed on those who bad invaded it, the obligation of making restita- 
tion and reparation of all damage caused by that invasion ; Uiey punished it 
moreover, m many cases, by a pecuniary fine. But they did not always 
gnxA a recovery against Uie Uiird person, who had become bon& fide pos- 
sessed of the property. He who bad obtained possession of a thing belouging 
to anoth^ knowing nothing of the prior rights of that person, maintained the 
possession. The law had expressly determined those cases, in which it per- 
mitted property to be reclaimed from an innocent possessor. In these cases 
possession had tbe. characters of absolute proprietorship, called maincipium, : 
jus duiritium. To possess this right, it was not sufficient to have entered 
into possession of tbe thing in any manner; the acquisition was bound to. 
have that character of publicity, which was given by the observation of , 
solemn forms, prescribed by the laws, or the uninterrupted exercise of pro^ 
prietorship during a certain time : the, Roman citizen alone could acquire 
this propnetorsbip. £very other kind of possession, which might be named 
imperfect proprietorship, was called " in bonis habere." It was not till after 
the time of Cicero that the general name of Dominium was given to all pro- 
prietorship. 

It was then tbe publicity which constituted the distinctive character of 
absolute dominion. This publicity was grounded on the mode of acquisi- 
tion, which the modems have called Civil, (Modi ad^uirendi Civiles.) 
Tbese modes of acauisitian were, 1. Mancipium or mancipatio, whidi waa 
nothing but the solemn delivering over of tbe thing in the presence of a 
d^erminate number of witnesses and a public officer; it was from this 
probably that proprietorship was named, 2. In jure ressio. which was ■ 
■olemn delivenng over before tbe praetor. 3. Adjudicatio, made by a 
judge, in a case of partition. 4. Lex. which comprehended modes of ac> 
qnnring in particular cases determined by law ; probably the law of the xii. 
teUes; for instance-, the 9ub corond emptio and the legatum. 5. TTm% 
cidled aheiv&rds a* icapio, and by the modems prescription. Thi^ fitf 
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entioub injustice, without any mixture of fraud or fom 
could seldom injure the members of a small republic ; but 
the various periods of three, of ten, or <rf twenty years, 



only a year for movables; two 3rear8 for things not mcurabile. lis primary 
object was altogether different from that of preaciiption in the present d^. 
It was originally introdaced in order to transform tne simple posseamoo of 
a thing (in bonis habere) into Roman proprietorship. The pnblio and 
unintermpted possession of a thing, enjoyed hr the space of one or two 
years, was samcient to make known to tlie inhabitants oi the ci^ of Room 
to whom the thing belonged. This last mode of acqni8iti(m completed ths 
system of civil acquisitions, by legalizing, as it were, every other lund of 
acqaisition which was not conferred, from the commencement, by the Jus 
duiritium. V. Ulpian. Fragm. i. $ 16. Gkiias, ii. $ 14. We believe, accord- 
ing to Oains, $ 43, that this asacapdon was extended to the case where a 
thing had been acquired tVom a person not the real proprietor; and diat 
according to the time prescribed, it gave to the possessor the Roman -f»o 
prietorship.^ Rat this does not appear to have been the original dedgnof 
this Institation. GsBtemm etiam earam reram osacapio nobis oomp^t qua 
non a domino nobis tradita faerint, si mode eas lx>nA fide aooeperimns 
Gkins, 1. ii. $ 43. 

As to things of smaller valne, or those which it was difficult to distia 
gaish from each other, the solemnities of which we speak were not reqai 
site to obtain legal proprietorship. In this case simple delivery was soffi 
cient 

In proportion to the aggrandizement of the Bepnblic, this latter inind' 
pie became more important from the increase of the conomeroe and wealth 
of the state. It was necessary to know what were those thmgs of whicdi 
absolute property might be acquired by simple delivery, and -what, cm the 
contrary, those, the ac(]aisition of which must be sanctioned by these 
solemnities. This question was necessarily to be decided by a general 
rule; and it is this rule which establishes the distinction l>etween res 
mancipi and nee mancipi, a distinction about which the opinions of modem 
civilians diifer so much that there are above ten conflicting systems on the 
subject The system which accords best with a sound mterpretation of 
the Roman laws, is that proposed by M. Trekel of Hamburg, und still 
further developed by M. Hu^o. who has extracted it in the Magazine of 
CivU Law, vol. ii. p. 7. This is the system now almost universally adopted. 
Res mancipi (by contraction for mancipii) were things of which the abso 
lute property (Jus (Xuiritium) might be acquireu onljyr by the solenmities men 
tioned above, at least by that of mancipation, which was, withoat doubt, 
the most easy and the most usual. Oaius, ii. $ 25. As for other things, 
the acquisition of which was not subject to these forms, in order to center 
absolute right, they were called res nee mancipL See Ulpian, Fragm. xix. 
i 1. 3, 7. 

Ulpian and Varro enumerate the different kinds of res mancipL Their 
enumerations do not quite agree ; and various methods of reconciling them 
have been attempted. The authority of Ulpian, however, who wrote as a 
civilian, ought to have the greater weight on this subject 

But why are these things alone res mancipi ? This is one of the ques* 
tions which have been most frcc^nently agitated, and on which the opiniom 
of civilians are most divided. M. Hugo has resolved it in the most nataral 
and satisfactory manner. "All things which were easily kiown individ- 
ually, which were of great value, with which the Romans were acquainted, 
and which they highly appreciated, were res mancipi. Of old racncipatioa 
•r some other solemn form was required for the acquisition of these toingi^ 
so account of tlieir im[>ortanc<i. Mancipation served to prove their acqu- 
i, bocauMe tlie> were eaHily distingui*ihod one from the other.*' Oi 



I 
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determiued by Justinian, are more suitable tj the latitude of ii 
great empire. It is only in the term of prescription that the 
distinction of real and personal fortune has been remarked by 
the civilians ; and their general idea of property is that of 
simple, uniform, and absolute dominion. The subordinate 
exceptions of use, of usufruct^^^ of servityde^^* imposed for the 
benefit of a neighbor on lands and houses, are abundantly ex- 
plained by the professors of jurisprudence. The claims of prop- 
erty, as far as they are altered by the mixture, the division, or 
the transformation of substances, are investigated with metar 
physical subtilty by the same civilians. 

The personal title of the first proprietor must be deter- 
mined by his death : but the possession, without any appear- 
ance of change; is peaceably continued in his children, the 
associates of his toil, and the partners of his wealth. This 
natural inheritance has been protected by the legislators of 
every climate and age, and the father is encouraged to per- 
severe in slow and distant improvements, by the tender hope, 
that a long posterity will enjoy the fruits of his labor. The 
principle of hereditary succession is universal ; but the order 
has been variously established by convenience or caprice, by 
the spirit of national institutions, or by some partial example 
which was originally decided by fraud or violence. The 

><^ See the Institutes (I i tit. iv. v.) and the Pandects, (I vii.) Noodt 
has composed a learned and distinct treatise de UmfruetUy (0pp. torn. 
I p. 887—478.) 

*** The questions de Servitutibus are discussed in the Institutes (1. il 
ttt ill) and Pandects, (I viil) Cicero (pro Mureni, a 9^ and Lactan- 
tios (Institut. Divia 1. 1 c. i) affect to laugh at the insignificant doc- 
trine, de aquH de pluvii arcendi, &>c Yet it might h^ of frequent use 
among litigious neighbors, both in town and country. 



abSa great historical discussion consalt the Magazine of Civil Law by M. 
Hugo, vol. ii. p. 37, 38 ; the dissertation of M. J. M. Zacbarin, de Ilebas 
Mandpi et nee Mancipi Coi:ijectar8B, p. 11. LipsicB, 1807 ; the History of 
Civil Law by M. Hago; and my Institationes Jans Bomani Privati 
p. 108, 110. 

As a genera] rule, it may be said that all things are res nee mancipi ; the 
roB mancipi are the exception to this principle. 

The i)r8Btors changed the system of property by allowing a person, whc 
had a thing in bonis, the right to recover before the prescribed term of asacap* 
don had conferred absolate proprietorship. (Panliana in rem actio.) Jos 
tinlan went still farther, in times when there was no longer any distinctioo 
between a Roman citizen and a stranger He granted the right of recover 
ing an things which had been acquired, whether by what were called civif 
sr natural modes of acquisition, Cod. 1. vii. t. 25, 31. And he so altered the 
llwory of Gains in his Institutes, iL 1, that no trpce remains of tbw doctrine 
ttMfjbi by that civilian.— W. 
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HnriBprudcnce of the Romans a]»pear to have deviated .from 
the inequality of nature much less than the Jewish,'^' the 
Athenian/** or the English institutioiis.'** On the death of 
a citisen, all his descendants, unless they were already freed 
from his paternal power, were called to the inheritance of his 
possessions. The insolent prerogative of primogeniture was 
ilnknown ; the two sexes were pmced on a just level ; all tlie 
itos and daughters were entitled to an eqiial portion of the 
patrimonial estate; and if any of the sons had been inteiv 
oepted by a premature death, his person was represented, 
and his share was divided, by his surviving children. On the 
failure of the direct line, the right of succession must diverge 
to the collateral branches. The degrees of kindred'** are 
numbered by the civilians, ascending from the last possessor 
to a common parent, and descending from the common parent 
to the next heir : my father stands in the first de^ee, mj 
brother in the second, his children in the third, ana the re- 
mainder of the series may be conceived by a fancy, or pictured 
in a genealogical table. In this computation, a distinction 
was made, essential to the laws and even the constitution of 
Rome ; the agnats^ or persons connected by a line of males, 
were called, as they stood in the nearest degree, to an equal 
partition; but a female was incapable of transmitting any 
legal claims; and the cognats of every rank, without except- 
ing the dear relation of a mother and a son, were disinher- 
ited by the Twelve Tables, as strangers and aliens. Among 



^** Among the patriarchs, the first-born enjoyed a x^ystic and spirit: 
ual primogeniture, (Genesis, xxv. 81.) In the land of Canaan, be was. 
entitled to a dbuble portion of inheritance, (Deuteronomy, zxL 17, witk 
Le Clerc*8 judicious Commentary.) 

^** At Athens, the sons were equal ; but the poor daughters were en- 
dowed at the discretion of their brothers. See the K^iipiKot pleading 
of Isffius, (in the viith volume of the Qreek Orators,) illustrated by tlie 
version and comment of Sir William Jones, a scholar, a lawyer, and * 
man of genius. 

^*^ In England, the eldest son also inherits all the land ; a law, 
says the orthodox Judge Blackstone, (Commentaries on the lAwa 
of England, vol ii. p. 215,) unjust only in the opinion qf youugei 
brothers. It may be of some political use in sharpening uieir in- 
dustrv 

^^^ Blackstone's Tables (vol. ii. p. 202) represent and compare iht 
decrees of the civil with those of the canon and common law. A sepii- 
rate tract of Julius Paulus, de gradibus et affinibus, is inserted of j. 
abridged in the Pandects, (L xxzviii. tit x.) In the VMth degrees M 
oumputet (No. 18) 1024 persopa. 
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tho Romans agens or lineage was united by a common nam§ 
and domestic rites ; the various cognomens or surnames of 
Scipio, or Marcellus, distinguished from each other the subor 
dinate branches or families of the Cornelian or Claudian race : 
the default of the agnats^ of the same surname, was supplied 
by the larger denomination of gentiles ; and the vigilance of 
the laws maintained, in the same name, the perpetual descent 
of religion and property. A similar principle dictated the 
Voconian law,"* which abolished the right of female idherifr- 
ance As long as virgins were given or sold in marriage, tho 
adoption of the wife extinguished the hopes of the daughter. 
But the equal succession of independent matrons supported 
their pride and luxury, and might transport into a foreign 
house the riches of their fathers. While the maxims of 
Cato "* were revered, they tended to perpetuate in each fem- 
ily a just and virtuous mediocrity : till female blandishments 
insensibly triumphed; and every salutary restraint was lost 
in the dissolute greatness of the republic. The rigor of the 
decemvirs was tempered by the equity of the praetors. Their 
edicts restored and emancipated postiiumous children to the 
rights of nature ; and upon the fiulure of the agnats, they pre^ 
ferred the blood of the cognats to the name of the gentiles, 
whose title and character were insensibly covered with ob- 
livion. The reciprocal inheritance of mothers and sons was 
established in the Tertullian and Orphitian decrees by the 
humanity of the senate. A new and more impartial order 
was introduced by the Novels of Justinian, who affected to 
revive the jurisprudence of the Twelve Tables. The lines of 
masculine and female kindred were confounded : the descend 
'ng, ascending, and collateral series was accurately defined; 
and each degree, according to the proximity of blood and 
affection, succeeded to the vacant possessions of a Roman 
citizen.'** 



"* The Voconian law was enacted in the year of Rome 684. The 
younger Scipio, who was then 17 years of age, (Frenshemius, Supple- 
ment Livian. xlvi. 40,) found an occasion of exercising his generosity to 
his mother, sisters, Ac. (Polybius, torn. ii. 1. xxxi. p. 1458 — J 464, edit 
Gronov., a domestic witness.) 

'^* Legem Yoconiam (Emesti, Clavis Oiceroniana) magnE voce bonis 
tateribus (at Ixv. years of age) suasissem, says old Cato, (de Senectute, 
clS,) Aulus Gellius (vil 13, xvii 6) has saved some passages. 

}** See the law of succession in the Institutes of Caius, (L ii tit viu. 
pi 180 — 144,) and Justinian, (L m. tit I — ^vi, with the Qtoi^k ^< 

VOL. IV.- 
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The order of succession is regulated by nature, or at leMl 
by the general and permanent reason of the lawgiver : but 
this order is frequently violated by the arbitrary' and partial 
•ffilU, which prolong the dominion of the testator beyond thft 
grave.*** In the simple state of society, this last use or abase 
of the right of property is seldom indulged : it was introduced 
at Athens by tne laws of Solon ; and the private testamenti 
of the father of a finmily are authorized by the Twelve Tables. 
Before the time of the decemvirs,'*' a Roman citizen exposed 
his wishes and motives to the assembly of the thirty cunie or 
parishes, and the general law of inheritance was suspended 
oy an occasional act of the legislature. After the permisuoc 
of the decemvirs, each private lawgiver promulgated his ver* 
bal or written testament in the presence of five dtisena, who 
represented tlie five classes of the Roman people ; a sizth 
witness attested their concurrence; a seventn weighed the 
copper money, which was paid by an imaginary purchaser; 
and the estate was emancipated by a fictitious sale and imme- 
diate release. This singular ceremony,'** which exdted the 
wonder of the Greeks, was still practised in the age of Heve- 
rus ; but the praetors had already approved a more simple 
testament, for which they required the seals and signatures 
of seven witnesses, free from all legal exception, and pur- 
posely summoned for the execution of that important act A 
domestic monarch, who reigned over the lives and fortunes 
of his children, might distribute their respective shares ac- 
cording to the degrees of their merit or his affection ; hii 

of Theophilus, p. 615—576, 588—600,) the Pandects, (L zzzviiL tit 
vl — xvii.,) the Code, (L vL tit. Iv. — ^Ix.,) and the Novels, (cxviii.) 

*** That succession was the rule, testament the exception, is proved 
by Taylor, (Elements of Civil Law, p. 519 — 527, (a learned, rambling, 
spirited writer. In the iid and ilia books, the method of the Insti- 
tutes is doubtless preposterous; and the Chancellor Daguessean 
(GDuvres, torn. i. p. 275) wishes his countryman Domat in the place of 
Trlbonlan. Yet covenatUa before suceeanona is not surely the natttrai 
order of civil laws. 

**^ Prior examples of testaments are perhaps fabulous. At Athem 
a childleaa father only could make a will, (Plutarch, in Solone, torn. L 
p. 164. See Imbus and Jones.) 

**^ lite testament of Augustus is specified by Suetonius, (in August 
c. 101, in Neron. c 4,) who may be studied as a code of Roman anti- 
quities. Plutarch (OpuscuL toni. 11. p. 976) Is Hurprlsed oraw ii 6nf 

^ffKas yp'it^cuiriv, tripovi ftiv airo\ciir>tv<Tt tcXripovdftovSf irspoi Si iruXsSvi H^ 

oioiai. The language of Ulpian (Fragment tit zz. p. 627, edit ScWfe* 
hig) it almost too exclusiYe — solum in vatt est 
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iHiitrary displeasurb chastised an unworthy son by the 1( 
of his inheritance, and the mortifying preference of a stran- 
ger. But the experience of unnatural parents recommended 
some limitations of their testamentary powers. A son, or, by 
the laws of Justinian, even a daughter, could no longer be 
disinherited by their silence : they were compelled to name 
the criminal, and to specify the offence ; and the justice of 
the emperor enumerated Uie sole causes that could justify 
such a violation of the first principles of nature and society. 
Unless a legitimate portion, a fourth part, had been reserved 
(or the children, they were entitled to institute an actaon or 
complaint :>f inofficious testament; to suppose that their 
fiilher's understanding was impaired by sickness or a^e ; and 
respectfully to appeal from his rigorous sentence to the delib- 
emte wisdom of the magistrate, in the Roman jurisprudence, 
an essential distinction was admitted between the inheritance 
and the legacies. The heirs who succeeded to the entire 
unity, or to any of the twelve fractions of the substance of 
the testator, represented his civil and religious character, 
asserted his rights, fulfilled his obligations, and discharged the 
•gifts of friendship or liberality, which his last will had be- 
queathed Under the name of legacies. But as the imprudence 
or prodigality of a djring man might exhaust the inheritance, 
and leave only risk and labor to his successor, he was em • 
powered to retain the Falddian portion ; to deduct, before 
the payment of the legacies, a clear fourth for his own emol** 
mnent. A reasonable time was allowed to examine the pro- 
portion between the debts and the estate, to decide whethei 
he should accept or refuse the testament ; and if he used the 
benefit of an inventory, the demands of the creditors couM 
not exceed the valuation of the effects. The last will of a 
citizen might be altered during his life, or rescinded after his 
death : the persons whom he named might die before him, or 
r^ect the inheritance, or be exposed to some legal disquali- 
fication. In the contemplation of these events, he was permit- 
ted to substitute second and third heirs, to replace each other 



••• Justmian (Novell cxv. No. 3, 4) enumerates only the pu)>l]e 
and private crimes, for which a son might likewise disinherit hit 

* Gibbcm has singolar notions on the provisione of Novell ixv. 3| 4, widdl 
frabalily he did not dearly understand. — W 
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According to the order of the te8taii.ent; and the incapacity 
of a madman or an infant to bequeath his property might be 
au|)plied by a similar substitution.'** But the power of the 
testator expired with the acceptance of the testament : each 
Roman of mature a^e and discretion acquired the absolute do- 
minion of his inhentance, and the simplidtj of the civil law 
was never clouded by the long and intricate entails which con* 
Gne the happiness and freedom of unborn generations. 

Conquest and the formalities of law established the use of 
codicils. If a Roman was surprised bj death in a remote 
province of the empire, he addressed a short epistle to his 
legitimate or testamentary heir ; who fulfilled with honor, or 
neglected with impunity, this last request, which the juij^ges 
betbre the age of Augustus were not authonzed to enforce. 
A codicil might be expressed in any mode, or in any lan- 
guage; but the subscription of five witnesses must declare 
that it was the genuine composition of the author. £Qs in- 
tention, however laudable, was sometimes illegal; and the 
invention of Jidei-commissa, or trusts, arose from the struggle 
between natural justice and positive jurisprudence. A stranger 
of Greece or Africa might be the friend or bene^tor of a 
childless Roman, but none, except a fellow-citizen, could act 
as his heir. The Voconian law, which abolished female suc- 
cession, restrained the legacy or inheritance of a woman to 
the sum of one hundred thousand sesterces ; *** and an only 
daughter was condemned almost as an alien in her Other's 
house. The zeal of friendship, and parental affection, sug- 
gested a liberal artifice : a qualified citizen was named in the 
testament, with a prayer or injunction that he would restore 
the inheritance to the person for whom it was truly intended. 
Various was the conduct of the trustees in this painful situa- 
tion : they had sworn to observe the laws of their country, 
but honor prompted them to violate their oath ; and if they 
preferred their mterest under the mask of patriotism, they 
forfeited the esteem of every virtuous mind. The declaration 

^^ The tubstittUions Jldei-commissaires of the modem civil law is a 
feudal idea grafted on the Roman jurisprudence, and bears scarcely any 
roeemblance to the ancient iidei-commissa, (Institutions du Droit Fran* 
cois, torn. i. p. 847 — 883. Denissart, Decisions de Jurisprudence, took 
IV. p. 677 — 604.) They were stretched to the fourth degree by an 
abuse of the clixth Novel ; a partial, perplexed, declamatory law. 

^** Dion Cas8ius(tom. il 1. IvL p. 814, with Reimar's Notes) spedfttf 
h^Oreek money the sum of 25,000 drachms. 
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/ 
of Augustus relieved their doubts, gavo a legal sanction to 
eonfidential testaments and codicils, and gently unravelled the 
forms and restraints of the republican jurisprudence.**' But sA 
the new practice of trusts degenerated into some abuse, th« 
trustee was enabled, by the Trebellian and Pegasian decrees, 
to reserve one fourth of the estate, or to transfer on the head 
of the real heir all the debts and actions of the succession. 
The interpretation of testaments was strict and literal ; but tlie 
language of trusts and codicils was delivered from the minute 
and technical accuracy of the civilians.*" 

III. The general duties of mankind are imposed by theii 
public and private relations : but their specific obligations tc 
each other can only be the effect of, 1. a promise, 2. a benefit, 
or 3. an injury : and when these obligations are ratified by 
law, the interested party may compel the performance by a ju- 
dicial action. On this principle, the civilians of every country 
have erected a similar jurisprudence, the fair conclusion of 
universal reason and justice." 

1. The goddess of faith (of human and social faith) was 
worshipped, not only in her temples, but in the lives of the 
Romans ; and if that nation was deficient in the more amiable 
qualities of benevolence and generosity, they astonished the 
weeks by their sincere and simple performance of the most 
burdensome engagements."' Yet among the same people, 
according to the rigid maxims of the patricians <ind decemvirs, 
a naked pact, a promise, or even an oath, did not create any 

^** The revolutions of the Roman laws of inheritance are finely, 
though sometimes fErndfully, deduced by Montesquieu, (Esprit des 
Loix, L xzvil) 

**^ Of the civil jurisprudence of successions, testaments, codicils, 
legacies, and trusts, the principles are ascertained in the Institutes of 
Guus, (1. ii tit ii. — ix. p. 91 — 144,) Justinian, (L il tit x. — ^zxv.,) and 
Theophilus, (p. 828 — 514 ;) and the immense detail occupies twelve 
books (xxviiL — ^xxxix.) of the Pandects. 

"• The Institutes of Caius, (L ii. tit ix. x. p. 144—214,) of Justin- 
ian, (L iU. tit xiv. — ^xxx. L iv. tit L — ^vi.,) and of Theophilus, (p. 616— 
837,) distinguish four sorts of obligations — aut r^, aut verbis, aut liicris 
aut consensu: but I confess myself partial to my own division.* 

*'• How much is the cool, rational evidence oi Polybius (L vl 
pi 693, 1 xxxl p. 1459, 1460) superior to vague, indiscriminate ap- 
plause — omnium maxime et prsecipue fidem coluit, (A. GeUiiis, xx. 1.) 

# 

. * It is not at an applicable to the Roman system if oontractA* eves if If 
wera allowod to be good. — ^M. 
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civil ibligation, unless it was eoDfirmed by the legal form of 
a dijndation. Whatever might be the etymology of the LatiD 
word, it conveyed the idea of a firm and irrevocable contract) 
which was alwa}^ expressed in the mode of a question and 
answer. Do you promise to pay me one hundred pieces of 
gold ! was the solemn interrogation of Seius. I do promise, 
was the reply of Semproniua. The friends of Sempronias, 
who answered for his ability and inclination, might be sepa- 
rately sued at the option of Scius ; and the benefit of partitioo, 
or order of reciprocal actions, insensibly deviated from the 
strict theory of stipulation. The most cautious and deliberate 
consent was justly required to sustain the validity of a gra- 
tuitous promise ; and the citizen who might have obtain^ a 
legal security, incurred the suspicion of fraud, and paid the 
ibrieit of his neglect But the ingenuity of the civilians suc- 
cessfully labored to convert simple engagements into the form 
of solemn stipulations. The praetors, as the guardians of 
social faith, admitted every rational evidence of a voluntary 
and deliberate act, which in their tribunal produced an equi- 
table obligation, and for which they gave an action and a 
remedy."* 

2. The obligations of the second class, as they were con- 
tracted by the delivery of a thing, are marked by the civilians 
with the epithet of real.**' A grateful return is due to the 
Author of a benefit ; and whoever is intrusted with the prop 
•trty of another, has bound himself to the sacred duty of 
restitution. In the case of a friendly loan, the merit of gen- 
erosity is on the side of the lender only ; in a deposit, on the 

^''* The Jus PrsBtorium de Pactis at TransactioAibus is a separate 
and satisfiEictorj treatise of Qerard Noodt, (0pp. torn, l p. 488 — 664.) 
And 1 wUl here obeerve, that the uniTersitiet of Holland and Branden- 
burg, in the beginning of the present century, appear to have studied 
the civil law on the most just and liberal prindjHes.* 

^'^ The nice and various subject of oootraets by consent is spread 
Mrer four books (xvil— ^-xx.) of the Pandects, and is one of the parts 
best deserving of the attention of an English studentf 



^ Simple agreements (pacta) formed as valid an obligation aa a solemn 
contract Onl^ an action, or the right to a direct judicial prosecution, waff 
not permitted m every case of compact In all other respects, the judge was 
bound to maintain an agreement made by pactum. The stipulation vvas a 
form common to every kind of agreement by which the right of action waa 
given to this. — W. 

t This is erroneonidy called " benefits." Gibbon enumerates various kjnd^ 
of contracts, of which some alone are properly called benefits.-'^W, 
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Mde of the receiver ; but in a pledge^ and the re&t of the 
fidfish commerce of ordinary life, the benefit is compensated 
by an equivalent, and the obligation to restore is variously 
pnodified by the nature of the transaction. The Latin lan- 
guage very happily expresses the fundamental differenoe 
between the commodatum and the mutuum, which our poverty 
is reduced to confound under the vague and common appella> 
tion of a loan. In the former, the borrower was obliged to 
restore the same individual thing with which he had been 
accommodated for the temporary supply of his wants ; in the 
latter, it was destined for his use and consumption, and he 
discharged this mutual engagement, by substituting the same 
specific value according to a just estimation of number, of 
weight, and of measure. In the contract of sale, the absolute 
dominion is transferred to the purchaser, and he repays the 
benefit with an adequate sum of gold or silver, the price 
and universal standard of all earthly possessions. The obli- 
gation of another contract, that of location, is of a more com- 
plicated kind. Lands or houses, labor or talents, may be 
hired for a definite term ; at the expiration of the time, the 
thing itself must be restored to the owner, with an additional 
reward for the beneficial occupation and employment In 
these lucrative contracts, to which may be added those of 
partnership and commissions, the civilians sometimes imagine 
the delivery of the object, and sometimes presume the consent 
of the parties. The substantial pledge has been refined into the 
invisible rights of a mortgage or hypotheca ; and the agreement 
of sale, for a certain price, imputes, firom that moment, the 
chances of gain or loss to the account of the purchaser. It 
may be fairly supposed, that every man will obey the dictates 
of his interest ; and if he accepts the benefit, he is obliged to 
sustain the expense, of the transaction. In this boundless 
subject, the historian will observe the location of land and 
money, the rent of the one and the interest of the other, as 
they materially affect the prosperity of agriculture and com- 
merce. The landlord was often obliged to advance the stock 
and instruments of husbandry, and to content himself with a 
partition of the fruits. If the feeble tenant was oppressed by 
accident, contagion, or hostile violence, he claimed a propor- 
tionable relief from the equity of the laws : five years were 
the customary term, and no solid or costly improvements 
could be expected from a fiumer^ who, at each moment 
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pleasure that is innocent was deemed insipid ; and the Sca^ 
tinian law/*' which had been extorted bj an act of videnoe^ 
was insensibly abolished by the lapse of time and the multi- 
tude of criminals. By this law, the rape, perhaps the aedne- 
tiou, of an ingenuous youth, was compensated, as a persoiial 
injury, by the poor damages of ten thousand seaterceBi oi 
fourscore pounds ; the ravisher might be slain by the reskt- 
ance or revenge of chastity ; and I wish to believe, that at 
Rome, as in Athens, the voluntary and effeminate deserter 
of his sex was degraded from the honon and the rights of a 
citizen.'** But the practice of vice was not discouraged by 
the severity of opinion : the indelible stain of manhood was 
confounded with the more venial transgressions of fomicatioD 
and adultery, nor was the licentious lover exposed to the same 
dishonor which he impressed on the male or female partner 
of his guilt From Catullus to Juvenal,*** the poets accuse 
and celebrate the degeneracy of the times ; and the reforma- 
tion of manners was feebly attempted by the reason and 
authority of the civilians till the most virtuous of the OiBsars 
proscribed the sin against nature as a crime against society.'** 
A new spirit of legislation, respectable even in its error, 
arose in the empire with the religion of Constantine."* Hie 

dissertation might be formed oo the introduction of paderasty alter the 
time of Homer, its progress among the Greeks of Asia and Europe, 
the vehemence of their passions, and the thin device of virtue and 
friendship which amusea the philosophers of Athens. But scelera 
ostendi oportet dum puniuntur, absconoi flagitia. 

^^* Tlie name, the date, and the provisions of this law are equally 
doubtful, (Gravina, 0pp. p. 432, 433. Heineccius, Hist Jur. Rom. Na 
108. Ernesti, Olav. Oiceron. in Indice Legum.^ But I will observe 
that the nefanda Venus of the honest Gkrman is sl^ed aversa by the 
more polite Italian. 

^'* See the oration of .^schines against the catamite Timar<*^iis, (in 
Reiske, Orator. Gr«c torn, iil p. 21 — 184.) 

^^* A crowd of disgraceful passages will force themselves on tljt 
memory of the classic reader : I wul only remind him of the cot^ 
declaration of Ovid : — 

Odi (Ktncubitos qai non utramque resolviuit. 
floe est quod paerAm tangar amore minus, 

^** iElius Lampridius, in Yit Heli^abal in Hist Auj^^ust p. 118 
Aurelius Victor, in Philippo, Codex 'Rieodos. 1. iz. tit. vii. leg. 7, and 
Gkidefroy's Commentary, torn. iii. p. 63. Theodosius abolished the sub' 
terraneo\iB brothels of Rome, in which the prostitution of both sezM 
was acted 'with impunity. 

**^ See the laws of Constantine'and his successors against adnUeryi 
sodomy <&&, in the Theodosian, (L ix. tit vil leg. 7, L zi tit 
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laws of Moses were received as the divine original pf justice, 
and tb 3 Christian princes adapted their penal statutes to the 
degrees of moral and religious turpitude. Adultery was first 
declared to he a capital offence : the frailty of the sexes was 
assimilated to poison or assassination, to sorcery or parricide ; 
the same penalties were inflicted on the passive and active 
guilt of paederasty ; and all criminals of free or servile condi- 
tion were either drowned or heheaded, or cast alive into the 
avenging flames. The adulterers were spared hy the com- 
mon sympathy of mankind ; hut the lovers of their own sex 
were pursued hy general and pious indignation : the impure 
manners of Greece still prevailed in the cities of Asia, and 
every vice was fomented by the celibacy of the monks and 
clergy. Justinian relaxed the punishment at least of female 
infidelity : the guilty spouse was only condemned to solitude 
and penance, and at the end of two years she might be 
recalled to the arms of a forgiving husband. But the same 
emperor declared himself the implacable enemy of unmanly 
lust, and the cruelty of his persecution can scarcely be ex- 
cused by the purity of his motives.**" In defiance of every 
principle of justice, he stretched to past as well as future 
ofifences the operations of his edicts, with the previous allow- 
ance of a short respite for confession and pardon. A painful 
death was inflicted by the amputation of the sinful instru- 
ment, or the insertion of sharp reeds into the pores and tubes 
of most exquisite sensibility ; and Justinian defended the pro- 
priety of the execution, since the criminals would have lost 
their hands, had they been convicted of sacrilege. In this 
state of disgrace and agony, two bishops, Isaiah of Rhodes 
and Alexander of Diospolis, were dragged through the streets 
of Constantinople, while their brethren were admonished, by 
the voice of a crier, to observe this awful lesson, and not to 
pollute the sanctity of their character. Perhaps these prel- 
ates were innocent. A sentence of death and infamy was 
often founded on the slight and suspicious evidence of a child 
or a servant : the guilt of the green Action, of the rich, and 
of the enemies of Theodora, was presumed by the judges, 

leg, 1, 4) and Justinian Codeei, (I ix. tit ix. leg. 30, 81.) These princee 
■peak the language of passion as well as of justice, ani fraudulentlj 
aaeribe their own severity to the first Csesars. 

*'* Justinian, Novel IxzviL cxxxiv. cxlL Proeo^^us in Anecdot all, 
\$9 nith the notes of Alemannus. Theophanes, p. 151. CedrwuHi jk 
tS8. Zooaras, I xiv. p. 64. 
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and pederasty became the crime of those to whom no erinit 
could be imputed. A French philosopher *•• has dared ifi 
remark that whatever is secret must be doubtful, and that ovo 
natural horror of vice may be abused as an engine of tyranny. 
But the favorable persuasion of the same writer, that a legis- 
lator may confide in the taste and reason of mankind, is 
impeached by the unwelcome discovery of the antiquity and 
extent of the disease.*** 

The free citizens of Athens and Rome enjoyed, in aU 
criminal cases, the invaluable privilege of being tried by then 
country.**^ 1. The administration of justice is the most 
ancient office of a prince: it was exercised by the Roman 
kings, and abused by Tarquin ; who alone, without law or 
council, pronounced his arbitrary judgments. The first con- 
suls succeeded to this regal prerogative ; but the sacred right 
of appeal soon abolished the jurisdiction of the magistrates, 
and all public causes were decided by the supreme tribunal 
of the people. But a wild democracy, superior to the forms, 
too often disdains the essential principles, of justice: the 
pride of despotism was envenomed by plebeian envy, and the 
heroes of Athens might sometimes applaud the happiness of 
the Persian, whose fete depended on the caprice of a single 
tyrant Some salutary restraints, imposed by the people or. 
their own passions, were at once the cause and effect of tht 

**' Montesquieu, Esprit des Loiz, I xil a 6. That eloquent philoso- 
pher conciliates the rights of liberty and bf nature, which should neyet 



be placed in opposition to eacb. other, 
soo For the corruption of 



iption of Palestine, 2000 years before the Ohristiaa 
aera, see the history and laws of Moses. Ancient Gaul is stigmatizea 
by Diodorus Siculus, (torn. i. L v. p. 856,) China by the Mahometat 
and Christian travellers, (Ancient Relations of India and China, p. 84 
translated by Renaudot, and his bitter critic the Vhre Premare, Lettrea 
Edifiantes, torn. xix. p. 436,) and native America by the Spanish his- 
torians, (Garcilasso de la Vega, I iil a 13, Rvcaufs translation; 
and DIctionnaire de Bayle, torn, iil p. 88.) I believe, and hope, that 
the negroes, in their own country, were exempt from this moral pesti- 
lence. 

''®* The important subject of the public questions and judgments at 
Rome, is explained wiUi much learning, and in a classic style, by 
Charles Sigonius, (L iil de Judiciis, in 0pp. tom. iii p. 679 — 864 ;) and 
a good abridgment may be found in the Republique Romaine of Beati> 
fort, (tom. il 1. v. p. 1 — 121.) Those who wish for more abstruse law 
may study Noodt, (de Jurisdictione et Imperio Libri duo, tom. i. pL M 
^•184,) Heineccius, (ad Pandect' 1. i et u. ad Institut 1. iv. tit. " 
Element ad Antiquitat) and Qravina (0pp. 280 — 251.) 
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gravity and temperance of the Romans. The right of aoca 
aatioQ was con6ned to the magistrates. A vote of the thirtj 
^ve tnbes could inflict a fine; hut the cognizance of aL 
capital crimes was reserved by a fundamental law to the 
assembly of the centuries, in which the weight of influence 
and property was sure to preponderate. Repeated proclama* 
tions and adjournments were interposed, to allow time for 
prejudice and resentment to subside: the whole proceeding 
might be annulled by a seasonable omen, or the opposition 
of a tribune; and such popidar trials were commonly less 
formidable to innocence than they were favorable to guilt. 
But this union of the judicial and legislative powers left it 
doubtful whether the accused party was pardoned or acquit* 
ted ; and, in the defence of an illustrious client, the orators 
of Rome and Athens address their arguments to the policy 
and benevolence, as well as to the justice, of their sovereign. 
2. The task of convening the citizens for the trial of each 
offender became more difficult, as the citizens and the offend- 
ers continually multiplied; and the ready expedient was 
adopted of delegating the jurisdiction of the people to the 
ordinary magistrates, or to extraordinary inquisitors. In the 
first ages these questions were rare and occasional. In the 
beginning of the seventh century of Rome they were made 
perpetual : four prietors were annually empowered to sit in 
judgment on the state offences of treasoq, extortion, pecula* 
tion, and bribery ; and Sylla added new praetors and new. 
questions for those crimes which more directly injure the 
safety of individuals. By these inquisitors the trial was pre- 
pared and directed ; but they could only pronounce the sen- 
tence of the majority of judges^ who with some truth, and 
more prejudice, have been compared to the English juries.'** 
To discharge this important, though burdensome office, an 
annual list of ancient and respectable citizens was formed by 
the praetor. After many constitutional struggles, they were 
chosen in equal numbers from the senate, the equestrian 
onler, and the people ; four hundred and fifty were appointed 
for single questions; and the various rolls or decuries of 



*** The office, both at Rome and in England, must be considered as 
vn occa'^ional duty, and not a magistracy, or profession. But the obH- 

Stion o^ a unanimous verdict is peculiar to our laws, which condema 
i jurymen to undergo the torture from whence they have exempted 
the criminaL 
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jii<[g88 must have contained the names of some thousand 
Romans, who represented the judicial authority of the state. 
In each particular cause, a sufficient number was drawn firoiQ 
the urn ; their integrity was guarded by an oath ; the mode 
of ballot secured their independence ; the suspicion of par- 
tiality was removed by the mutual challenges of the accuser 
and defendant ; and me judges of Milo, by the retrenchment 
of fifteen on each side, were reduced to fifty-one voices or 
tablets, of acquittal, of condemnation, or of favorable doubt"* 
3. In his civil jurisdiction, the prsetor of the dty was trviy a 
judge, and almost a legislator ; but, as soon as he had pre- 
scribed the action of law, he often referred to a delegate the 
determination of the fact With the increase of legal pro- 
ceedings, the tribunal of the centum virs, in which he presided, 
acquired more weight and reputation. But whether he acted 
alone, or with the advice of his council, the most absolute 
powers might be trusted to a magistrate who was annually 
chosen by the votes of the people. The rules and precau- 
tions of fi*eedom have required some explanation ; the ordei 
of despotism is simple and inanimate. Before the age of 
Justinian, or perhaps of Diocletian, the decuries of Roman 
judges had sunk to an empty title : the humble advice of the 
assessors might be accepted or despbed; and in each tribu- 
nal the civil and criminal jurisdiction was administered by a 
single magistrate, *who was raised and disgraced by the will 
of the emperor. 

A Roman accused of any capital crime might prevent the 
sentence of the law by voluntary exile, or death. Till bia 
guilt had been legally proved, his innocence was presumed, 
and his person was firee : till the votes of the last century had 
been counted and declared, he might peaceably secede to 
any of the allied cities of Italy, or Greece, or Asia."^ His 
fame and fortunes were preserved, at least to his children, by 
this civil death ; and he might still be happy in every rationsui 
and sensual enjoyment, if a mind accustomed to the amH« 
tious tumult of Rome could support the uniformity and 



*"* yfe are indebted for this interesting fact to a fragment of 
nius Pedianns, who flourished under the reign of Tiberius. The loa 
of his Commentaries on the Orations of Cicero has deprived ns of a 
valuable fund of historical and legal knowledge. 

*'^ Polyb. 1. vi. p. 648. The extension of the empire and eify of 
Home obliged the exile to seek a more distant place of ret^femeai 
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sQitboe of Rhodes or Athens. A bolder effort was required 
to escape from the tyrsinuy of the Csesars ; but this effort was 
rendered ^miliar by the maxims of the stoics, the example 
of the bravest Romans, and the legal encouragements of 
snietde. The bodies of condemned criminals were exposed 
to public ignominy, and their children, a more serious evil, 
were reduced to poverty by the confiscation of their fortunes. 
But, if the victims of Tiberius and Nero anticipated thd 
decree of the prince or senate, their courage and . despatch 
were recompensed by the applause of the public, the decent 
honors of burial, and the validity of their testaments.*^ 
The exquisite avarice &nd cruelty of Domitian appear to have 
deprived the unfortunate of this last consolation, and it was 
still denied even by the clemency of the Antonines. A 
voluntary death, which, in the case of a capital offence, inter- 
vened between the accusation and the sentence, was admitted 
as a confession of guilt, and the spoils of the deceased were 
seized by the inhuman claims of the treasury.'** ' Yet the 
civilians have always respected the natural right of a citizen 
to dispose of his life ; and the posthumous disgrace invented 
by Tarquin,**' to check the despair of his subjects, was never 
revived or imitated by succeeding tyrants. The powers of 
this world have indeed lost their dominion over him who is 
resolved on death; and his arm can only be restrained by 
the religious apprehension of a future state. Suicides are 
enumerated by Virgil among the unfortunate, rather than the 
guilty;*** and the poetical fables of the infernal shades could 
not seriously influence the faith or practice of mankind. But 
the precepts of the gospel, or the church, have at length im- 

*** Qui de se statuebont, humabanta corpora, manebant testamenta ; 
pretium fefltiDaQcU. Tacit Annal. vl 25, with the Notes of lipsius. 

*** Jufius Paulus, (Sent^nt. Reoept L y. tit xii. p 476,) the Pan- 
dects, (xlyiiL tit zxi^ the Code, (L ix. tit l., ) Bynkershoek, (torn. 
L p. 69, Observat J. 0. R. iy. 4,) and Montesquieu, (Esprit des Loix, 
1. zzix. c. ix^) define the civil limitations of me liberty and privileges 
of suicide. The criminal penalties are the production of a later and 
darker age. 

*'*'' Plm. Hist Natur. xxzvi 24. When he fatigued his subjects in 
buildins the Capitol, many of the laborers were provoked to despatch 
themselves : he nailed their dead bodies to crosses. 

'"■ The sole resemblance of a violent and premature death has en- 
ffaged Vii^ (./£neid, vl 484 — 489) to confound suicides with infants, 
fevers, and persons unjustly condenmed. Heyne, the best of his «di> 
torB» 19 at a loss to deduce th« idea, or ascertam the jurisprudeoM^ Q# 
fhe Roman poet 
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ponea a pram servitude on the minds of Christians, and ooii> 
denin them u> expect, without a murmur, the last stroke 
of disease or the executioner. 

The penal statutes ibnn a very small proportion of the 
sixty-two books of the Code and Pandects ; and in all judidal 
proceedings, the life or death of a citizen is determined with 
less caution or delay than the most ordinary question of cove- 
nant or inheritance. This singular distinction, though some- 
thing may be allowed for the urgent necessity of defending 
the peace of society, is derived from the nature of criming 
and civil jurisprudence. Our duties to the state are simple 
and uniform : the law by which he is condemned is inscribed 
not only on brass or marble, but on the conscience of the 
offender, and his guilt is commonly proved by the testimony 
of a single fact. But our relations to each other are various 
and infinite ; our obligations are created, annulled, and modi- 
fied, by injuries, benefits, and promises; and the interpre- 
tation of voluntary contracts and testaments, which are often 
dictated by fraud or ignorance, affords a long and laborious 
exercise to the sagacity of the judge. The business of life 
is multiplied by the extent of commerce and dominion, and 
the residence of the parties in the distant provinces of an 
empire is productive of doubt, delay, and inevitable appeals 
from the local to the supreme magistrate. Justinian, the 
Greek emperor of Constantinople and the East, was the legal 

uccessor of the Latin shepherd who had planted a colony 
on the banks of the Tyber. In a period of thirteen hundred 
years, the laws had reluctantly followed the changes of gov- 
ernment and manners ; and the laudable desire of conciliating 
ancient names with recent institutions destroyed the harmony, 
and swelled the magnitude, of the obscure and irregular 

ystem. The laws which excuse, on any occasions, the 
.gnorance of their subjects, confess their own imperfections : 
whe civil jurisprudence, as it was abridged by Justinian, still 
continued a mysterious science, and a profitable trade, and 
the innate perplexity of the study was involved in tenfold dark- 
ness by the private industry of the practitioners. The expense 
of the pursuit sometimes exceeded the value of the prize, and 
the fairest rights were abandoned by the poverty or prudence 
of the claimants. Such costly justice might tend to abate the 
spait of litigation, but the unequal pressure serves only to in- 
crtsase the influence of the rich, and to aggravate the misery 
ei the poor. By these dilatory and expensive pioceodingii 
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the wealthy pleader obtains a more certain advantage than ha 
could hope from the accidental corruption of his judge. The 
experience of an abuse, from which our own age and country 
are not perfectly exempt, may sometimes provoke a generous 
indignation, and extort the hasty wish of exchanging oar elab 
orate jurisprudence (qt the simple and summary decrees of a 
Turkish cadhi. Our calmer reflection will suggest, that such 
forms and delays are necessary to guard the person and prop- 
erty of the citizen ; that the discretion of the judge is the first 
engine of tyranny ; and that the laws of a free people should 
foresee and determine every question that may probably arise 
in the exerdse of power and the transactions of industry. But 
the government of Justinian united the evils of liberty and 
servitude ; and the Romans were oppressed at the same time 
by the multiplicity of their laws and the arbitrary will of their 
master. 
TOL. rr. — & 
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On the seventh daj of his reign, Justin gave aadienoe to tlm 
ambassadors of the Avars, and the scene was decorated to 
impress the Barbarians with astonishment, veneration, and 
terror. From the palace gate, the spacious courts and long 
porticos were lined with the lofty crests and gilt bucklers c^ 
the guards, who presented th^ir spears and axes with mora 
confidence than they would have showa in a field of. battlei 
The officers who exercised the power, or attended the person, 
of the prince, were attired in their richest habits, and arranged 
according to the mihtary and civil order of the hieruchj. 
When the veil of the sanctuary was withdrawn, tlie ambassa 
dors beheld the emperor of the East on his throne, beneath a 
c&nopy, or dome, which was supported by four columns, and 
crowned with a winged figure of Victory. In the first emo 
tions of surprise, they submitted to the servile adoration of the 
Byzantine court ; but as soon as they rose from the ground, 
Targetius, the chief of the embassy, expressed the freedom 
and pride of a Barbarian. He extolled, by the tongue of his 
interpreter, the greatness of the chagan, by whose clemency 
the kingdoms of the South were permitted to exist, whose 
victorious subjects had traversed the frozen rivers of Scythia, 
and who now covered the banks of the Danube with innu- 
merable tents. The late emperor had cultivated, with annual 
and costly gifts, the friendship of a grateful monarch, and the 
enemies of Rome had respected the allies of the Avars. The 
bame prudence would instruct the nephew of Justinian to imi- 
tate fixe liberality of his uncle, and to purchase the blessings 
of peace firom an invincible people, who delighted and excelled 
in the exercise of war. The reply of the emperor was 
delivered in the same strain of haughty defiance, and he 
derived his confidence froip the God of the Christians, the 
ancient glory of Rome, and the recent triumphs of Justinian. 
**The empire," said he, "abounds with men and horses, 
and arms suffident to defend our frontiers, and to chastise 
the Barbarians. You ofifer aid, you threaten hostilities : we 
despise your enmity and your aid. The conquerors of the 
Avars solicit our alliance ; shall we dread their fugitives and 
exiles ? * The bounty of our uncle was granted to your mis 



* Ckyrippua, L iii 390. The unquestionable sense relates to (Im 
Turks, the conquerors of the Avars ; but the word acultor has do ap* 
parent meaning, and the sole MS. of Oorippus, from wlience the first 
edition (1581, apud Plantin) was printed, is no longei visible. Hm 
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•ly^ to your humble prayers. From us you shall receive a 
more important obligation, the knowledge of your own weak- 
ness. Retire from our presence; the lives of ambassadors 
are safe ; and, if you return to implore our pardon, perhaps 
you will taste of our benevolence."* On the report of his 
ambassadors, the chagan was awed by the apparent firmness 
of a Roman emperor of whose character and resources he was 
Ignorant Instead of executing his threats against the East- 
ern empire, he marched into the poor and savage countries 
of Grermany, which were subject to the dominion of the 
Franks. After two doubtful battles, he consented to retire, 
and the Austrasian king relieved the distress of his camp with 
an immediate supply of corn and cattle.^ Such repeated 
disappointments had chilled the spirit of the Avars, and their 
power would have dissolved away in the Sarmatian desert, if 
the alliance of Alboin, king of the Lombards, had not given a 
new object to their arms, and a lasting settlement to their 
wearied fortunes. 

While Alboin served under his father's standard, he 
enoountered in battle, and transpierced with his lance, the 
rival prince of the Gepidse. The Lombards, who applauded 
sodi early prowess, requested his father, with unanimous 
acclamations, that the heroic youth, who had shared the dan- 
gers of the field, might be admitted to the feast of victory. 
" You are not unmindful," replied the inflexible Audoin, " of 
the wise customs of our ancestors. Whatever may be his 
merit, a prince is incapable of sitting at table with his father 
till he has received his arms from a foreign and royal hand." 
Alboin bowed with reverence to the institutions of his country. 



Ust editor, Foggini of Rome, has inserted the conjectural emendation 
of 9oldan : but the proofs of Ducange, (Joinville, Dissert, zvi. p. 238 
•^240,) for the early use of this title among the Turks and Persians, 
fire weak or ambiguous. And I must incline to the authority of 
D*Herbelot, (Bibliodidque Orient p. 825,) who ascribes the word to 
the Arabic and Chaldsean tongues, and the date to the beginning of 
. the xith century, when it was bestowed by the khalif of Bagdad on 
Mahmud, prince of Gazna, and conqueror of India. 

• For these characteristic speeches, compare the verse of Corippus 
p. iil 251 — 401) with the prose of Menander, (Excerpt Legation, p. 
l02, 103.) Their diversity proves that they did not copy eacli other , 
Jieir resemblance, that they drew from a common original 

-\ For the Austrasian war, see Menander (Excerpt Legat p. 110,) 
Gregory of Tours, (Hist Franc L iv. c. 29,) and Paul the deaooo, (dit 
dost Laogobard. L il c. 10.) 



/ 
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felected forty companions, and boldly vinted the ooini of 
Turisund, king of the Gepidse, who embraced and eclertaioe^ 
according to the laws of hospitality, the murderer of his 80% 
At the banquet, whilst Alboin occupied the seat of the youth 
whom he had slain, a tender remembrance arose in 1^ mind 
of Turisund. '^ How dear is that place 1 how hateful is that 
i)ei8on P were the words that escaped, with a sigh, from the 
mdignant father. His grief exasperated the national resell 
ment of the Gepidae ; and Cunimnnd, his surviving son^ was 
provoked by wine, or fraternal afl^tion, to the desire of 
vengeance. **The Lombards,'^ said the rude Barbariaii, 
^resemble, in figure and in smell, the mares of our Sarmih 
tian plains.'' And this insult was a coarse allusion to tho 
white bands which enveloped their legs. **Add another 
resemblance," replied an audacious Lombard; ^yon have 
felt how strongly they kick. Visit the plain of Asfield, and 
seek for the bones of thy brother : they are mingled with 
those of the vilest animals." The Gepidae, a nation of war- 
riors, started from their iseats, and the fearless Alboin, with 
his forty companions, laid their hands on their swords. The 
tumult was appeased by the venerable interposition of Tu- 
risund. He saved his own honor, and the life of his guest ; 
and, after the solemn rites of investiture, dismissed the stranger 
in the bloody arms of his son ; the gift of a weeping parent, 
Alboin returned in triumph; and the Lombards, who cele- 
brated his matchless intrepidity, were compelled to praise the 
virtues of an enemy.' In this extraordinary visit he had 
probably seen the daughter of Cunimund, who soon after 
'ascended the throne of the Gepidae. Her name was Rosa- 
mond, an appellation expressive of female beauty, and which 
our own history or romance has consecrated to amorous tales. 
The king of the Lombards (the ^Either of Alboin no longer 
Hvcd) was contracted to the granddaughter of Glovis; but 
the restraints of faith and policy soon yielded to the hope of 
possessing the fair Rosamond, and of insulting her family and 
nation. The arts of persuasion were tried without succeed; 
and the impatient lover, by force and stratagem, obtained the 
object of his desires. War was the consequence which he 
Ib^aw and solicited ; but the Lombards could not long with* 



* Paul Wamefrid, the deacon of Friali, de Oest. Langobard L L Q 
St,. 24. Uie pictures of national manners, though rudely sketdMd 
%n more lively and faithful than those of Bede, or Gregory of Touni' 
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iitand the fuiious assault of the Gepidae. vfho were sustained b; 
a Roman army. And, as the offer of marriage was rejectee! 
with contempt, Alboin was compelled to relinquish his prey, 
and to partake of the disgrace which he had inflicted on the 
house of Cunimund.* 

When a public quarrel is envenomed by private injuries, a 
\Aoyr that is not mortal or decisive can be productive only of 
a 8h:>rt truce, which allows the unsuccessful combatant to 
sharpen his arms for a new encounter. The strength of 
Alboin had been found unequal to the gratification of his 
love, ambition, and revenge : he condescended to implore the 
formidable aid of the chagan ; and the arguments that h^ 
employed are expressive of the art and policj^ of the Barba 
rians. In the attack of the Grepidse, he had been prompted b) 
the just desire of extirpating a people whom their alliance with 
the Roman empire had rendered the common enemies of tho 
nations, and the personal adversaries of the chagan. If the 
forces of the Avars and the Lombards should unite in thii* 
fflorious quarrel, the victory was secure, and the reward 
inestimable: the Danube, the Hebrus, Italy, and Constant! 
nople, would be exposed, without a barrier, to their invincible 
arms. But, if they hesitated or delayed to prevent the malice 
of the Romans, the same spirit which had insulted would 
pursue the Avars to the extremity of the earth. These spe- 
cious reasons -were heard by the chagan with coldness and 
disdain : he detained the Lombard ambassadors in his camp, 
protracted the negotiation, and by turns alleged his want of 
inclination, or his want of ability, to undertake this important 
enterprise. At length he signified the ultimate price of his 
alliance, that the Lombards should immediately present him 
with a tithe of their cattle ; that the spoils and captives should 
be equally divided ; but that the lands of the Gepidae should 
become the sole patrimony of the Avars. Such hard con- 
ditions were eagerly accepted by the passions of Alboin ; and, 
as the Romans were dissatisfied with the ingratitude and per- 
fidy of the Gepidae, Justin abandoned that incorrigible people 
to their fiite, and remained the tranquil spectator of this 
unequal conflict The despair of Cunimund was active and 
dangerous. He was informed that the Avars had entered hia 



* TbB story is told by an impostor, (Theophylact Simocat L yi ft 
lA ;) bat he had art enough to build his fictions on public aad tt&A- 
rioua &ct8. 
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eoiifine&; biit, on the strong assurance that, after the defeat 
of the Lombards, these foreign invaders would easily be 
repelled, he rushed forwards to encounter the implacable 
enemy of his name and family. But the courage of the 
Gepidse could secure them no more than an honorable ieath 
T-he bravest of the nation fell in the field of battle ; the king 
of the Lombards contemplated with delight the head oi 
Cunimund ; and his skull was £ishioned into a cup to satiate 
the hatred of the conqueror, or, perhaps, to comply with the 
savage custom of his country.** After this victory, no further 
obstacle could impede the progress of the confederates, and 
they faithfully executed the terms of their agreement" The 
fair countries of Walachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, and the, 
other parts of Hungary beyond the Danube, were occupied, 
without resistance, by a new colony of Scythians; and the 
Dacian empire of the chagans subsisted with splendor above 
two hundred and thirty years. The nation of the GepidsB 
was dissolved; but, in the distribution of the captives, the 
slaves of the Avars were less fortunate than the companions 
of the Lombards, wIk^sc generosity adopted a valiant foe, and 
whose freedom was incompatible with cool and deliberate 
tyranny. One moiety of the spoil introduced into the camp 
of Alboin more wealth than a Barbarian could readily compute. 
The fair Rosamond was persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge 
the riirhts of her victorious lover ; and the daughter of Cuni- 
mund appeared to forgive those crimes which might be imputed, 
to her own irresistible charms. 

The destruction of a mighty kingdom established the fame 
of Alboin. In the days of Charlemagne, the Bavarians, the 
Saxons, and the other tribes of the Teutonic language, still 
repeated the songs which described the heroic virtues, the 
valor, liberality, and fortune of the king of the Lombards." 

'* It appears from Strabo, Pliny, and Ammianua Maroellinoa, that 
the same practice was common amoiif the Scythian tribes, (Muratori, 
Scriptores Rcr. Italic, torn. i. p. 424.) Tbe scalps of North America 
are likewise trophies of valor. The skull of Cunimund was preserved 
above two hunared years among the Lombard ; and Paul himself 
was one of the quests to whom Duke Ratchis exhibited this cup on a 
high festival, (1. il c. 28.) 

" Paul, 1. i. c. 21. Menander, in Excerpt Legal p. 110, 111. 

*' Ut hnctenus etiam tam apud Bajoarior un gcntem, quam et Sax- 

ixium, sed et alios ejusdcm lingusB homines in eormn carmini 

bus cehjbretur. Paul, 1. I c. 27. He died A. Dl 199, (Muratori, in • 
Prvfot. torn. I p. 897.) These Qermao songs, some of which mi^l 
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l^kn his ambition was yet unsatisfied ; and the conqueror of 
the Crepiiae turned his eyes from the Danube to the ricner banks 
of the Po, and the Tyber. Fifteen years had not elapsed, 
sinoe his subjects, the confederates of Narses, had visited the 
pleasant climate of Italy : the mountains, the rivers, the high- 
ways, were familiar to their memory : the report of their suc- 
cess, perhaps the view of their spoils, had kindled in the 
liaipg generation the flame of emulation and enterprise. Theit 
hopG& were encouraged by the spirit and eloquence of Alboin ; 
and it is affirmed, that he spoke to their senses, by producing^ 
at the royal feast, the fairest and most exquisite fruits that 
ffrew spontaneously in the garden of the world. No sooner 
had he erected his standard, than the native strength of the 
Lombard was multiplied by the advctnturous youth of Ger- 
many and Scythia. The robust peasantry of Noricum and 
Panuonia had resumed the manners of Barbarians ; and the 
names of the Gepidae, Bulgarians, Sarmatians, and Bavarians, 
may be distinctly traced in the provinces of Italy.*^ Of the 
Saxons, the old allies of the Lombards, twenty thousand war* 
riors, with their wives and children, accepted the invitation of 
Alboin. Their bravery contributed to his success; but the 
aooession or the absence of their numbers was not sensibl}* 
felt in the magnitude of his host Every mode of religion 
was freely practised by its respective votaries. The king of 
the Lombards had been educated in the Arian heresy ; but 
the Catholics, in their public worship, were allowed to pray 
for his conversion ; while the more stubborn Barbarians sacri- 
ficed a she-goat, or perhaps a captive, to the gods of their 
fiithers.'^ Hie Lombards, and their confederates, were united 
by their common attachment to a chie( who excelled in all 
the virtues and vices of a savage hero ; and the vigilance of 

be as old as Tacitus, (de Moribos Oerm. c 2,) were compiled and 
transcribed by Charlemagne. Barbara et antiquiasima carmina, qui- 
bus veterum regum actus et bella canebantur scripsit memoriseque 
uumdavit, (Eginard, in Vit Carol Magn. a 29, p. 180, 131.) The 
poems, which Goldast commends, (Animadvers. aa Eginard. p. 207,) 
appear to be recent and contemptible romances. 

" The other nations are rehearsed by Paul, (1. il c. 6, 26,) Muratoii 
(Antichita Italiane, tom. I dissert i. p. 4) has discovered the village of 
ilie Bavarians, three miles from Modena. 

" Gregory the Roman (Dialog. L iii. c 27, 28, apud Baron. Annal, 
Bodes. A. D. 579, No. 10) supposes that they likewise adored this she- 
go^ I know hut of one religion in which the god and ^iie rietim art 
the tame. 

R* 
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Alboin provided an ample magazine of oflknsiye and de^mnft 
arms for the use of the expedition. The portable wealth of 
the Lombards attended the march : their lands they cheerfiiUy 
relinquished to the Avars, on the sdemn promise, whidi Vfm 
made and accepted without a smile, that if they foiled in ibei 
conquest of Italy, these voluntary exiles should be reinstated iv 
their former possessions. 

They might have failed, if Narses had been the antagonieA' 
of the Lombards ; and the veteran warriors, the associates lof - 
hit Gk>tliic victory, would have encountered with relnetaoeH' 
an enemy whom they dreaded and esteemed. But the weak*' 
ness of toe Byzantine court was subservient to the BarbariaD> 
cause ; and it was for tiie ruin of Italy, that the emperor one» 
listened to the complaints of hist subjects. The yirtues of' 
Narses were stained with avarice; and, in his provincial reign* 
of fifteen years, he accumulated a treasure of gold and silv^ 
which surpassed the modesty of a private fortune. His gov«^ 
emment was oppressive or unpopular, and the general dis- 
content was expressed with freedom by the deputies of Rome. 
Before the throne of Justinian they boldly declared, that th^f) 
Gothic servitude had been more tolerable than the despotism- 
of a Greek eunudi \ and that, unless their tyrant were in<- 
standy removed, they would consult their own happiness in 
the chdce of a master. The apprehension of a revolt was 
urged by the voice of envy and detraction, which had so^ 
recently triumphed over the merit of Belisarius. A new 
exarch, Longinus, was appointed to supersede the conqueror* 
of Italy, and the base motives of his recall were revealed in 
the insulting mandate of the empress Sophia, **that he should* 
leave to men the exercise of arms, and return to his proper 
station among the maidens of the palace, where a distaff' 
should be again placed in the hand of the eunuch." " I will 
spin her such a thread as she shall not easily unravel!" is 
said to have been the reply which indignation and conscious 
virtue extorted from the hero. Instead of attending, a slave 
and a victim, at the gate of the Byzantine palace, he retired to' 
Naples, from whence (if any credit is due to the belief of the 
times) Narses invited the Lombards to chastise the ingratitude 
rf the prince and people." But the passions of the people 

^* Tlie charge of the deacon against Narses (L ii. c. S) may \4 
froundless; but the weak apology of the Cardinal (Bnroa AmMil 
tctles. A.. D 567, No. 8 — 12) ia rejected by the beet critiw— f 
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•re furious and changeable, and the Komans soon reoollected 
the merits, or dreaded the resentment, of their victorious 
gieneral. By the mediation of the pope, who undertook a 
special pilgrimage to Naples, their repentance was accepted ; 
and Narses, assuming a milder aspect and a more dutiful 
language, consented to fix his residence in the Capitol. His 
death, though in the extreme period of old age, was unseason- 
able and premature, since his genius alone could have repaired 
the last and &tal error of his hfe. The reality, or the sua- 
pdon, of a conspiracy disarmed and dbunited Uie Italians. 
The soldiers resented the disgrace, and bewailed the loss, of 
their general. They were ignorant of their new exarch ; and 
Ix>nginus was himself ignorant of th<« state of the army and 
the province. In the preceding yeatd Italy had been deso- 
lated by pestilence and fiunine, and a disaffected people 
ascribed the calamities of nature to the guilt or folly of their 
rulers." 

Whatever might be the grounds of his security, Alboin 
neither expected nor encountered a Roman army in the field. 
fle ascended the Julian Alps, and looked down with contempt 
and desire on the fruitful plains to which his victory com- 
municated the perpetual appellation of Lombardt. A faithful 
chieftain, and a select band, were stationed at Forum Julii, 
the modem Friuli, to guard the passes of the mountains. 
The Lombards respected the strength of Pavia, and listened 
to the prayers of the Trevisans : their slow and heavy mul- 
titudes proceeded to occupy the palace and dty of V erona ; 
and Milan, now rising from her ashes, was invested by the 
powers of Alboin five months after his departure from Pan* 
homsL Terror preceded his march : he found every where, ot 
he left, a dreary solitude; and the pusillanimous Italians 



(torn, il p. 639, 640,) Muratori, f Annali d' Italia, torn. v. p. 16(^^1 6S,) 
and the last editors, Horatius Blaocus, (Script Rerum Italia tooo. L p. 
42^, 428,) and Philip Argelatus, (Sigon. Opera, torn, il p. 11, 12.) The 
If arses wbo assistea at the coronation of Justin (Corippus,'L ill 221) is 
dearly understood to be a different person.* 

'* The death of Narses is mentioned by Paul, L il a 11. Anastoa in 
Vit Johan. iil p. 43. Agnellus, Liber Pontifical Raven, in Script Rer. 
[falicaruin, torn, il part I p. 114, 124. Yet I cannot believe with 
Agnollus that Narses was ninety-five years of age. Is it probable thai 
ill his exploits were performed at fourscore? 

'^ The designs of Narses and of the Lombards for the invasinn ol 
Italy are exposed in the last chapter of the first book, ani tha sefea , 
6iat chapters of the second book, of Panl the deacon. 
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preBunied, without a trial, that the stranger was iovindbkii 
Escaping to lakes, or rocks, or morasses, the affrighted crowdi 
concealed some fragments of their wealth, and delayed the 
moment of their servitude. Paulinus, the patriarch of Aqui- 
leia, removed his treasures, sacred and profane, to the Isle of 
Grado,'* and his successors were adopted by the in&nt republic 
of Venice, which was continually enriched by the public 
calamities. Honoratus, who filled the chair of St Ambrose, 
bad credulously accepted the &ithless offers of a capitulation; 
and the archbishop, with the clergy and nobles of Milan, were 
driven by the perfidy of Alboin to seek a refuge in the less 
accessible ramparts of Genoa. Along the maritime coast^ 
the courage of the inhabitants was supported by the fiicility 
of supply, the hopes of relief^ and the power of escape; 
but firom the Trentine hills to the gates of Ravenna and Rome 
the inland regions of Italy became, without a battle or a siege, 
the lasting patrimony of the Lombards. The submisBion of 
the people invited the Barbarian to assume the character of a 
lawful sovereign, and the helpless exarch was confined to the 
office of announcing to the emperor Justin the rapid and irre- 
trievable loss of his provinces and cities." One city, whic^ 
had been diligently fortified by the Goths, resisted the arms 
of a new invader; and while Italy was subdued by the 
flying detachments of the Lombards, the royal camp was 
fixed above three years before the western gate of Tlcinum, 
or Pavia. The same courage which obtains the esteem of 
a civilized enemy provokes the fury of a savage, and the 
impatient besieger had bound himself by a tremendous oath, 
that age, and sex, and dignity, should be confounded in a 
general massacre. The aid of famine at length enabled 
him to execute his bloody vow ; but, as Alboin entered the 
gate, his horse stumbled, fell, and could not be raised from 

** Which from this translation was called New Aqnileia, ^Chroo. . 
Venet p. 8.) The patriarch of Grado soon became the first cituen of 
the republic, (pi 9, Ac,) but his seat was not removed to Venice till 
tlie year 1450. He is now decorated with titles and honors ; but the 
genius of the church has bowed to that of the state, and the govern- 
ment of a Catholic dty is strictly Presbyterian. Thomassin, Discipline 
de I'Eglise, torn, l p. 166, 157, 161 — 165. Amelot de la Houssaye, 
Gouvernement de venise, torn, i p. 256 — 261. 

^* Paul has given a description of Italy, as it was then divided inU 
eight«*>3n re^ons, (1. ii. c. 14---24.) The Dissertatio Chorographii a de 
Itili& Medii iEvi, by Father Beretti, a Benedictine monk, and re ' 
fioimMT at Pavia, has been usefully consulted 
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the ground. One of his attendants was prompted by compafr' 
•ion, or piety, to interpret this miraculous sign of the wrath 
of Heaven : the conqueror paused and relented ; he sheathed 
his sword, and peacefully reposing himself in the palace of 
Theodori(^ proclaimed to the trembling multitude that they 
should live and obey. Delighted with the situation of a city 
which was endeared to his pride by the difficulty of the pur- 
chase, the prince of the Lombards disdained the ancient 
glories of Milan ; and Pavia, during some ages, was respected 
as the capital of the kingdom of Italy."* 

The reign of the founder was splendid and transient ; and, 
before he could regulate his new conquests, Alboin fell a 
sacrifice to domestic treason and female revenge. In a palace 
near Verona, which had not been erected for the Barbarians, 
he feasted the companions of his arms ; intoxication was tlie 
Teward of valor, and the king himself was tempted by ap- 
petite, or vanity, to exceed the ordinary measure of his intem- 
perance. After draining many capacious bowls of Rhsetian 
or Falemian wine, he called for tiie skull of Cunimund, the 
noblest and most precious ornament of his sideboard. The 
cup of victory was accepted with horrid applause by the circle 
of the Lombard chiefs. ^ Fill it again with wine," exclaimed 
Uie inhuman conqueror, ^^fill it to the brim : carry this goblet 
to the queen, and request in my name that she would rejoice 
with her father.^' In an agony of grief and rage, Rosamond 
had strength to utter, " Let the will of my lord be obeyed 1" 
and, touching it with her lips, pronounced a silent impreca- 
tion, that the insult should be washed away in the blood 
of Alboin. Some indulgence might be due to the resentment 
<^ a daughter, if she had not already violated the duties of 
a wife. Implacable in her enmity, or inconstant in her love, 
the queen of Italy had stooped from the throne to the arms of 
a subject, and Helmichis, the king's armor-bearer, was the 
secret minister of her pleasure and revenge. Against the 
proposal of the murder, he could no longer urge the scruples 
of fidelity or gratitude ; but Helmichis trembled when he 
revolved the danger as well as the guilt, when he recollected 
Jie matchless strength and intrepidity of a warrior whom he 



' For the conquest of Italy, see the original materials of Pai^l, (1 
L c 7 — 10 12, 14, 26, 26, 2*7,) tho eloquent narrative of Sigooius. torn, 
k de Regno Italiie, L i. p. 18 — 19,) and the correct and criucal re via v 
«! Muratori, (AnnaU d' Italia, torn. y. p. 164 — 180.) 
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had so often attended in the field of battle. He pressed aai 
obtaine<l, that one of the bravest champions of the Lombarck 
should be associated to the enterprise; bat no more than a 
promise of secrecy could be drawn from the gallant Pera- 
deus, and the mode of seduction employed by Rosamond 
betraj^s her shameless insensibility both to honor and love. 
She supplied the place of one of her female attendants who 
was beloved by Teredeus, and contrived some excuse for 
darkness and silence, till she could inform her companion that 
he had enjoyed the queen of the Lombards, and thai his own 
death, or &e death of Alboin, must be the consequence of sack 
treasonable adultery. In this alternative he chose rather to 
be the accomplice than the victim of Rosamond,*^ whose 
uncaunted spirit was incapable of fear or remorse. She 
expected and soon found a favorable moment, when the king, 
oppressed with wine, had retired from the table to his after- 
noon slumbers. His faithless spouse was anxious for his 
health and repose: the gates of the palace were shut, the 
arms removed, the attendants dismissed, and Rosamond, after 
lulling him to rest by her tender caresses, unbolted the cham- 
ber door, and urged the reluctant conspirators to the instant 
execution of the deed. On the first alarm, the warrior started 
from his couch : his sword, which he attempted to draw, had 
been fastened to the scabbard by the hand of Rosamond ; and 
a small stool, his only weapon, could not long protect him from 
the spears of the assassins. The daughter of Cunimund 
smiled in his fall : his body was buried under the stdrcase of 
the palace ; and the grateful posterity of the Lombards re- 
vered the tomb and the memory of their victorious leader. 

The ambitious Rosamond aspired to reign in the name of 
her lover ; the city and palace of Verona were awed by her 
power; and a feithful band of her native Gepidae was pre- 
pared to applaud the revenge, and to second the wishes, of 
their sovereign. But the Lombard chiefs, who fled in the 
first moments of consternation and disorder, had resumed their 
courage and collected their powers; and the nation, instead 
of submitting to her reign, demanded, with unanimous ciie^f 

•* nie classical reader will recollect the wife and murder of Caa- 
dauies, so agreeably told in the first book of Herodotus. The choice 
•f Gyges, dipitrai aUrdi irepicti/ai, may scrve as the excuse of Pore* 
^eos ; and this soft insinuation of an odious idea has been imitate<l bf 
ttie l)est writers of antiquity, (Grssvius, ad Oiceria Orat pro Miloot^ 
<L 10.) 
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4liat justice should be executed on the guilty spouse ftnd tbt 
murderers of their king. She sought a refuge among the 
enemies of her country ; and a criminal who deserved the 
abhorrence of mankind was protected by the selfish policy of 
the exarch. With her daughter, the heiress of the Lombard 
throne, her two lovers, her trusty Gepidse, and the spoils of 
the palace of Verona, Rosamond descended the Adige and the 
Po, and was transported by a Greek vessel to the safe harboi 
ef Ravenna. Longinus beheld with delight the charms and 
th§ treasures of the widow of Alboin : her situation and her 
past conduct might justify the most licentious proposals ; and 
she readily listened to tlie passion of a minister, who, even in 
the decline of the empire, was respected as the equal of kings. 
The death of a jealous lover was an easy and grateful sacri- 
fice ; and, as Helmichis issued from the bath, he received the 
deadly potion from the hand of his mistress. The taste of the 
liquor, its speedy operation, and his experience of the char^ 
aeter of Rosamond, convinced him that he was poisoned : he 
pointed his dagger to her breast, compelled her to drain the 
remainder of &e cup, and expired in a few minutes, with the 
oonsolation that she could not survive to enjoy the fruits of hei 
wickedness. The daughter of Alboin and Rosamond, with 
Uie richest spoils of ^e Lombards, was embarked for Con- 
fiiantinople : the surprising strength of Peredeus amused and 
terrified the Imperial court:* his blindness and revenge 
exhibited an imperfect copy of the adventures of Samson. 
By the free sufirage of the nation, in the assembly of Pavia, 
Clepho, one of their noblest chiefs, was elected as the sue;- 
cessor of Alboin. Before the end of eighteen months, the 
throne was polluted by a second murder : Clepho was stabbed 
by the hand of a domestic ; the regal office was suspended 
above ten years during the minority of his son Autharis ; and 
Italy was divided and oppressed by a ducal aristocracy of 
lliirty tyrants.** 

•• See the history of Paul, L il a 28—82. I have borrowed some 
■iterostiDg circumstances from the Liber Pontificalis of Agnellus, ic 
Script. Rer. ItaL tom. ii. p. 124. Of all clironological guides, Mura. 
tori 18 the safest. 



* He killed a lion. His eyes were put out by the timid Justin. Peng 
4euB requesting an interview, Justin substituted two patricians, whom thii 
"^nded Barbarian stabbed to the heart with two concealed daggers. 0ai 
L« Bi^ao, vol. X. p. 99. — M. 
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kumiliatiDg oonfession of their own weakness. The expiring 
dignity of Rome was only marked by the freedom and energj 
of her complaints: ''If you are incapable,'' she said, ''of. 
delivering us from the sword of the Lombards, save us at 
least from the calamity of famine." Tiberius forgave the 
reproach, and relieved the distress: a supply of com wtf 
transported from Egypt to the Tyber ; and the Ronuin peo- 
ple, invoking the name, not of Oamillus, but of St Peter, 
repulsed the Barbarians from their waUs. But the relief wai 
accidental, the danger was perpetual and pressing; and th^ 
clergy and senate, collecting the remains of their ancient 
opulence, a sum of three thousand pounds of gold, despatched 
. the patrician Pamphronius to lay their gifb and iheir com- 
plaints at the foot of the Byzantine throne. The attention 
of the court, and the forces of the East, were diverted by the 
Persian war: but the justice of Tiberius applied the subsidy, 
to the defence of the city ; and he dismissed the patrician 
with his best advice, either to bribe the Lombard chiefs, or to 
purchase the aid of the kings of France. Notwithstanding, 
this weak invention, Italy was still afflicted, Rome was again 
besieged, and the suburb of Classe, only three miles from 
Ravenna, was pillaged and occupied by the troops of a simple . 
duke of Spoleto. Maurice gave audience to a second depu- 
tation of prieste and sepfttors : the duties and the menaces of 
religion were forcibly urged in the letters of the Roman pon> 
tiff; and his nuncio, the deacon Gregory, was alike qualified 
to solicit the powers either of heaven or of the earth. The 
eniperor adopted, with stronger effect, the measures of his 
predecessor: some formidable chiefe were persuaded to em- 
brace the friendship of the Romans ; and one of them, a mild 
and faithful Barba^an, lived and died in the service of the 
exarchs : the passes of the Alps were delivered to the Franks ; 
and the pope encouraged them to violate, without scruple, 
their oaths and engagements to the misbelievers. Childebert, 
the great-grandson of Clovis, was persuaded to invade Italy 
by the payment of fifty thousand pieces ; but, as he had 
viewed with delight some Byzantine coin of the weight of 
one pound of gold, the king of Austrasia might stipulate, that 
the gift should be rendered more worthy of his acceptance, 
by a proper mixture of these respectable medals. The dukes 
of the Lombards had provoked by fre<|uent inroads their pow- 
erful neighbors of Gaul. As soon as they were apprehensive 
of a just retaliation, they i enounced their feeble and disorderly 
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iodependeQce : the advantages of real goverunient, union, 
Mfiarecyi an4 vigor, were unanimouslj confessed ; and Autha 
lis^ the son of Clepho, had already attained the strength and 
reputation of a warrior. Under the standard of their new 
king, the conquerors of Italy withstood three successivo inva* 
Bions, one of which was led . by Childebert himself the last 
of the Merovingian race who descended from the Alps. The 
6rBt expedition was defeated by the jealous animosity of the 
Franks and Alemanni. In the second they were vanquished 
in a bloody battle, with more loss and dishonor than they had 
UBstained since the foundation of their monarchy. Impatient 
{or revenge, they returned a third time with accumulated 
force, and Authajis yielded to the fury of the torrent The 
troops and treasures of the Lombards were distributed in the 
walled towns between the Alps and the Apennine. A nation, 
less sensible of danger than of fatigue and delays soon mur- 
mi^d against the folly of their twenty commanders ; and the 
hot vapors qf an Italian sun infected with disease those tra- 
montane bodies which had alteady suffered the vicissitudea 
of intemperance and famine. The powers that were inade- 
quate to the conquest^ were more than sufficient fer the deso- 
lation, of the country ; nor could the trembling natives distin- 
guish: between their enemies and their deliverers. If the 
junction of' the Merovingian and Imperial forces had been 
effected in the neighborhood of Milan, perhaps they mi^t 
have subverted the throne of the Lombards ; but the Franks 
exp^bted six days the s^nal of a flaming village, and the arms 
of the Greeks were idly employed' in the reduction of Mode* 
na; and Parma, which were torn frotn them afber the. retreat 
of ilieir transalpine allies. The victorious AuUiaris asserted 
his claim to the dominion of Italy. At the foot of the Rhse- 
tian Alps, he subdued the resistance, and rifled the hidden \ 
treasures, of a sequestered island in the Lake of Comum. At 
the extreme point of the Calabria, he touched with his spear 
a column on the sea-shore of Rhegium," proclaiming that 
andent landmark to stand the immovable boundary of hia 
kingdom.** 

^ The Colamoa Rhegina, in the narrowest part of the Faro of Mev 
■ina, one hundred stadia from Rhegium itself, is freq^uently mfniionei 
ai ancient geography. Cluver. Ital. Antiq. torn. ii. p. 1295. Ijugm 
Holsten. Annotat ad Cluver. p. 801. Wesseling, Itinerar. p 106. 

** The Greek historians afford some faint hints of the wars of Italy 
(Manabdcr, in Excerpt Lc^t. p. 124, 12C. Tyieoph7lact, L iii. e. Cl 
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Dnribg a period of two hundred years, Italy was unequaiy 
divided between the kingdom of the Lombards and Uie 
exarchate of Ravenna. The offices and professions, which 
the jealousy of Constantine had separated, were united by the 
iDAiilgence of Justinian ; and eighteen successive exarchs 
w?ie invested, in the decline of the empire, with the M\ 
remains of civil, of military, and even of ecclesiastical, power. 
Their immediate jurisdiction, which was afterwards conse- 
crated as the patrimony of St Peter, extended over the 
modern Romagna, the marshes or valleys of Ferrara and 
Oommachio,'^ five maritime cities from Rimini to Ancona, 
and a second inland Pentapolis, between the Adriatic coast 
and the hills of the Apennine. Three subordinate provinces, 
of Rome, of Venice, and of Naples, which were divided by 
hostile lands fi'om the palace of Ravenna, acknowledged, 
both in peace and war, the supremacy of the exarch. The 
duchy of Rome appears to have included the Tuscan, Sa- 
bine, and Latin conquests, of the first four hundred years of 
the city, and the limits may be distinctly traced along the 
coast, fix>m Civita Vecchia to Terracina, and with the course 
of the Tyber from Ameria and Narni to the port of Ost]& 
The numerous islands from Grado to Chiozza composed the 
in&nt dominion of Venice : but the more accessible towns on 
the Continent were overthrown by the Lombards, who beheld 
with impotent fiiry a new capital rising firom the waves. The 
power of the dukes of Nt^les was circumscribed by the bay 
and the adjacent isles, by the hostile territory of Capua, ''and 
by the Roman colony of Amalphi,'* whose industrious citi- 
zens, by the invention of the mariner's compass, have uii> 
veiled the face of the globe. The three islands of Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Sicily, still adhered to the empire ; and the acqui« 

The Latins are more satisfiEictorj ; and eapedally Paul Wamefrid, (1 
til c 18 — 84,) who had read the more ancient histories of Secundus 
and Oregory of Tours. Baronius produces some letters pf the pNipea, 
kc ; and the times are measured by the accurate scale of Pagi and 
Muratori. 

** The papal advocates, Zacagni and Fontanini, might justly daim 
the valley or morass of Commachio as a part of the exarchate. But 
ihe ambition of including Modena, Reggio, Parma, and Placentia, hai 
darkened a geographical question somewhat doubtful and obsoiu^ 
Bven Muratori, as the servant of the house of Este, is not fi'ee fr«»B 
partiality and prejudice. 

** See Brenckman, Dissert I"** de Rei>ublicS Amal^ihitanl, p^ 1— 
42, ad calcom Uist Pandect. Floreut. 
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ution of the farther Calabria removed the landmark of Au- 
tharis from the shore of Rhegium to the Isthmus of Consentia. 
Id Sardinia, the savage mountaineers preserved the liberty 
ani religion of their ancestors; and the husbandmen of Sicily 
were chairied to their rich and cultivated soil. Rome was 
oppressed by the iron sceptre of the exarchs, and a Greek, 
perhaps a eunuch, insulted with impunity tfie ruins of the 
Giipitol. But Naples soon acquired the privilege of electing 
tier own dukes : '* the independence of Amalphi was the fruit 
of commerce ; and the voluntary attachment of Venice was 
finally ennobled by an equal alliance with the Eastern empire. 
On the map of Italy, the measure of the exarchate occupies 
a very inadequate space, but it included an ample proportion 
of wealth, industry, and population. The most faithful and 
valuable sul^ts escaped from the Barbarian yoke ; and the 
banners of Pavia and Verona, of Milan and Padua, were dis- 
played in their respective quarters by the new inhabitants 
of Ravenna. The remainder of Italy was possessed by the 
Lombards ; and from Pavia, the royal seat, their kingdom was 
extended to the east, the north, and the west, as &r as the 
confines of the Avars, the Bavarians, and the Franks of 
Austrasia and Burgundy. In the language of modern geog- 
raphy, it is now represented by the Terra Firma of the Ve- 
netian republic, Tyrol, the Milanese, Piedmont, the coast of 
Genoa, Mantua, Parma, and Modena, the grand duchy of Tus- 
tony, and a large portion of the ecclesiastical state from Pe- 
itigia to the Adriatic. The dukes, and at length the princes, 
of Beneventum, survived the monarchy, and propagated the 
name of the Lombards. From Capua to Tarentum, they 
eigned near five hundred years over the greatest part of the 
1»resent kingdom of Naples.*^ 

In comparing the proportion of the victorious and the van- 
quished people, the change of language will afford the most 
probably infbrence. According to ihis standard, it will appear, 
that the Lombards of Italy, and the Visigoths of Spain, were 

** Gregor. Magn. L iii. epist. 28, 26. 

** I have deseribed the state of Italy from the excellent Dissertatior. 
of Beretti. Giannone (Istoria Civile, torn. i. p. 874 — 887) has followed 
ih.e learned Camillo Pellegrini in the geography of the kingdom of 
Naples. After the loss of the true Calabria, the vanity of the Greeks 
Babstituted that name instead^ of the more ignoble appellation of Brut- 
If am ; and the change appears to have taken place before the time ai 
Olutflemagne, (Egiowrd, p. 76.) 

VOL. iv. — S 
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ment a foioign race of oxen or bufialoes/* The depopulatioB 
ot Lombardy, and the increase of forests, afforded an ampk 
range for the pleasures of the chase/* That marvelbus art 
which teaches the birds of the air to acknowledge the voice, 
and execute the commands, of their master, had been unknown 
to the ingenuity of the Greeks and Romans.^' Scandinavia 
and Scy thia produce the boldest and most tractable &loons :^* 
they were tamed and educated by the roving inhabitants, 
always on horseback and in the field. This-&vorite amuse- 
ment of our ancestors was introduced by the B^barians into 
the Roman provinces; and the laws of Italy esteemed the 
Rword and the hawk as of equal dignity and importance in the 
hands of a noble Lombard/' 

greges. Paul, 1. iL c 9. The Lombards afterwards iotrodaced cabaUi 
eylvatici — ^wild horses. Paul, L iv. c. 11. 

** Tunc (A. D. 696) primum, bubcUi in Italiam delati Italias populis 
miracula fuere, (Paul Wamefrid, L iv. c. 11.) The buffidoes, whose 
native climate appears to be Africa and India, are unknown to Europe, 
except in Italy, where they are numerous and useful The ancients 
were ignorant of these animals, unless Aristotle (Hist Anim. L it c. 
I, p. 58, Paris, 1783) has described them as the wild oxen of Aracho- 
sia. See Buffon, Hist Naturelle, tonL xl and Supplement, tcHn. vl 
Hist Gen^rale des Voyages, tom. L p. 7, 481, ii. 106, iil 291, iv. 284, 
461, V. 193, vi. 491, viu. 400, x. 666. Pennant's Quadrupedes, p. 24. 
Dictionnaire d'Hist. Naturelle, par Valmont de Bomare, tooi. ii p. 74. 
Yet I must not conceal the suspicion that Paul, by a vulgar error, may 
have applied the name of bi^>alti9 to the aurochis, or wud bull, of an* 
cient Germany. 

*^ Consult the xxist Dissertation of MuratorL 

*' Their ignorance is proved by the silence even of those who pro- 
fessedly treat of the arts of hunting and the liistory of animals. Aris- 
totle, (Hist Animal L ix. c. 36, torn. I p. 686, and the Notes of his last 
editor, M. Camus, tom. il p. 314,) Pliny, (Hist Natur. I x. c 10,) iElian 
(de Natur. Animal I il c 42,) and perhiap Homer, (Odyss. xxii. 802 
~306,) describe with astoni^ment a taat league and common chase 
between the hawks and the Thracian fowlers. 

*'' Particularly the gerfaut, or gerfalcon, of the size of a small eaglei 
See the animated description of M. de Bufifon, Hist Naturelle, tcup- 
zvi. p. 239, &c 

** Script Rerum Italicarum, tom. L part ii. p. ^29. This is the xvith 
law of the emperor Lewis the Pious. His rather Charlemagne had 
falconers in his household as well as huntsmen, (M^moires sur Tancienne 
Chevalerie, par M. de St Palaye, tom. iii. p. 175.) I observe in the 
laws )f Rotiiaris a more early mention of the art of hawking, (Na 
B22 ;) and in Gaul in the fifth century, it is celebrated by Sidoninff 
ApoUmaris among the talents of Avitus, (202 — 207.)* 

* See Beckman, Hist of Inventioa^, vol i. p. 319 — II. 
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So rapid was the influence of climate and example, Uiat 
the Lombards of the fourth generation surveyed with curioeitj 
and affiight the portraits of their savage forefathers/* Their 
heads were shaven behind, but the shaggy locks hung over 
their eyes and moutl;^ and a long beard represented the name 
and character of the nation. Their dress consisted if( loose 
linen garments, after the fashion of the Anglo-Saxons, which 
were decorated, in their opinion, with broad stripes or varie- 
gated colors. The legs and feet were clothed in long hose, 
and open sandals ; and even in the security of peace a trusty 
sword was constantly girt to their side. Yet this strange 
apparel, and horrid aspect, often concealed a gentle and gen- 
erous disposition ; and as soon as the rage of battle had sub- 
sided, the captives and subjects were sometimes surprised by 
the humanity of the victor. The vices of the Lombarck 
were the effect of passion, of ignorance, of intoxication ; theii 
virtues are the more laudable, as they were not aflb^d by 
the hypocrisy of social manners, nor imposed by the rigid 
constraint of laws and education. I should not be apprehen- 
sive of deviating from my subject, if it were in my power 
to delineate the private life of the conquerors of Italy; and 
T shall relate with pleasure the adventurous gallantry of 
Autharis, which breathes the true spirit of chivalry and ro- 
mance.** After the loss of his promised bride, a Merovingian 
Srincess, he sought in marriage the daughter of the king of 
avaria; and Garribald accepted the alliance of the Italian 
monarch. Impatient of the slow progress of negotiation, 
the ardent lover escaped from his palace, and visited the 
court of Bavaria in the train of his own embassy. At the 
public audience, the unknown stranger advanced to the throne, 
ai;id informed Garribald that the ambassador was indeed the 



** The epitaph of Droctulf (Paul, 1. ill c. 19) may be appUed to maix) 
of his oountrymen : — 

Terribilis visu facies, sed corda benign us 
Longaque robasto peetore barba fuit. 

The portraits of the old Lombards mi^ht still be seen in the palace of 
MoDsa, twelve miles from Milan, which bad been founded or restorer 
by Queen Theudelinda, (1. iv. 22, 23.) Seo Muratori, torn. I dissertaa 
ndii. p. 300. 

•• The story of Autharis and Theudelinda is r«»\»tM bf Paol» I ni. 4 
29, 84 ; and any fragment of Ba>arian antiqui^v exciteR the inde^iigi 
ble diligence of the count de Buat, Hist des Pennies de I'Surope, um 
li pi 695 — 636, tcm. xiL p. 1 — 68. 
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minister of state, but that be alone waft the frietMl o^ AtitlMriB, 
who had trusted him with the delicate oomniission of makh^ 
a fSuthful report of the charms of his spouse. TlieucMilida 
was summoned to undergo this imp(»tant ezammation ; and, 
mfler a pause of silent rapture, he hailed hdr aa the queen 
of Italy, and humbly requested diat, aoooording to the en- 
tom of the nation, she would present a onp of wine to the 
first of her new subjects. By the command of her fktlier she 
obeyed : Autharis receiyed the cup in his turn, and, in restkHf- 
log it to the princess, he secretly touched her himd. And 
drew his own finder ovor his fiice and Mps. In the eren- 
ing, Tbeudelinda imparted to her nurse the indiscreet fiimil* 
•arity of die stranger, and was comforted by the assurance, 
that such boldness could proceed only from toe king her hus- 
band, who, by his beauty and courage, i^peared worthy of 
her love. The ambassadors were d^missed: no sooner did 
they readi the confines of Italy than Autharn, raising himr 
self on his horse, darted his battle-axe against a tree with 
incomparable strength and dexterity. ** Such," said he to the 
astonished Bavarians, *^ such are the strokes of the king of the 
Lombards." On the approach of a French army, Garribakl 
and his daughter took refuge in the dominions of their ally ; 
and the marriage was consummated in the palace of Verona. 
At the end of one year, it was dissolved by the death of Au* 
tharis: but the virtues of Theudelinda*' had endeared her to 
the nation, and she was permitted to bestow, m^ her hand, 
the sceptre of the Italian kingdom. 

From this &ct, as well as from similar events,^ it is ce^ 
tain that the Lombards possessed freedom to elect their sov- 
ereign, and sense to decline the frequent use of that dangerotts 
privilege. The public revenue arose f^rom the produce e( 
land and the profits of justice. When the independent dukes 
agreed that Autharis should ascend the throne of his father, 
they endowed the regal office with a fair moiety of their 
respective domains. The proudest nobles aspired to the 
honors of servitude near the person of their prince: he 



*^ Giannone (latoria Civile de Napoli, torn, i p. 263) has jiistlj^ 
tared the impertiaeiice of Boocaocio, (Gio. iil Novel 2,) who^ wi^MHit 
right, or truth, or pretence, has given the pious queen Theudelinda to dM 
arms of a muleteer. 

** Paul, I iii. c 16. The first dissertations of Muratori, and tha first 
vohuoe of Gianaone's history, may be oonsulted for the state tt thl 
kioQ iom of Italy. • 
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rewarded the fidelity of his vassals by the precarious gift of 
pensions and benefices ; and atoned for the injuries of war by 
the rich foundation of monasteries and churches. In peace a 
judge, a leader in war, he never usurped the powers of a sole 
and absolute legislator. The king of Italy convened the 
national iissemblies in the palace, or more probably in the 
fields, of Pavia : his great council was composed of the per- 
Bone most eminent by their birth and dignities ; but the valid- 
ity, as well as the execution, of their decrees depended on 
the approbation of the faithful people, the /or^^na^^ army of 
the LcHnbards. About fourscore years after the conquest of 
Italy, their traditional customs were transcribed in Teutonic 
Latin,** and ratified by the consent of the prince and people : 
some new regulations weore introduced, more suitable to their 
present condition ; the example of Rotharis was imitated by 
the wisest of his. successors ; and the laws of the Lorabar(k 
have been esteemed the least imperfect of the Barbaric 
codes.** Secure by their courage in the possession of liberty, 
these rude and hasty legislators were incapable of balancing 
the powers of the constitution, or of discussing the nice the- 
ory of political government. Such crimes as threatened the 
. life of ^e sovereign, or the safety of the state, were adjudged 
worthy of death ; but their attention was principally confined 
to the defence of the person and property of the subject 
According to the strange jurisprudence of the times, the guilt 
of blood might be redeemed by a fine ; yet the high price of 
line hundred pieces of gold declares a just sense of the value 
^f a simple citizen. L^s atrocious injuries, a wound, a frac- 
ture, a blow, an opprobrious word, were measured with scru- 
pulous and almost ridiculous diligence ; and the prudence of 
tho legi^ator encouraged the ignoble practice of bartering 
honor and revenge for a pecuniary compensation. The igno- 
rance of the Lombards in the state of Paganism or Christianity 
gave implicit credit to the malice and mischief of witchcraft , 
but the judges of 'the seventeenth century might have been 
instructed and confounded by the wisdom of Rotharis, who 

** The most accurate edition of the Laws of the Lombards is to be 
fdOTid in the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. i part il p. 1 — 181, 
siiUated from the most ancient MSS. and illustrated by the critical 
notes of Muratorl 

^ Moctesquieu, Esprit des Loiz, L zz\'iiL c 1. Les loix des Bow- 
guignoiis soot asses judicieuses; oelles de Rotharis dt d« aotfei 
princns Lombards le aont encore plus. 
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derides the absurd superstition, and protects the wreidied 
victims of popular or judicial cruelty .*• The same spirit of 
a lei^slator, superior to his age and country, may be ascribed 
to Luitprand, who condemns, while he tolerates, the impiont 
and inveterate abuse of duels,** observing, from his own 
experience, that the juster caase had often been oppressed by 
tucressful violence. Whatever merit may be discovered in 
lie laws of the Lombards, they are the genuine fruit of the 
oason of the Barbarians, who never admitted the bishops of 
taly to a seat in their legislative councils. But the suoceS' 
sion of their kings is marked with virtue and ability; the 
troubled series of their annals is adorned with fiur inteorvak 
of peace, order, and domestic happiness; and the Italiam 
enjoyed a milder and more equitable government, than any 
of the other kingdoms which had been founded on the rains 
of the Western empire.*' 

Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and under the despot- 
*8m of the Greeks, we again inquire into the fate of Rome,** 
which had reached, about the close of the sixth century, the 
lowest period of her depression. By the removal of the seat 
jf empire, and the successive loss of the provinces, the 
sources of public and private opulence were exhausted : the 
lofty tree, under whose shade the nations of the earth had 
reposed, was deprived of its leaves and branches, and the 
sapless trunk was left to wither on the ground. The minis- 
ters of command, and the messengers of victory, no longer 
met on the Appian or Flarainian way ; and the hostile ap-' 

** See Leges Rothafia, No. 879, p. 47. Striga is used as the name 
of a witch. It is of the purest classic origin, (Horat. epod. v. 20. Pe- 
tron. c. 134 ;) and from the words of Petronius, (qusB striges comede- 
runt nervos tuos ?) it may he inferred that the prejudice was of lialiao 
rather than Barbaric extraction. 

^' Quia incerti sumus de judicio Dei, et multos audivimus per pi^- 
nam sine justa causa suam causam perdere. Sed. propter consuetu^ ■ 
Dom gentem nostram Langobardorum legem impiam vetare non poe* 
8umus. See p. 74, No. 65, of the Laws of Luitprand, promulgated 
A. D. 724. 

*' Read the history of Paul Warnefrid ; particularly L iii. c. 1ft. 
Baronius rejects the praise, which appears to contradict the invectivet 
of Pope Gregory the Great ; but Muratori (Annali d' Italia, torn. v. \k 
217) presumes to insinuate that the saint may have magnified the 
faults of Arians and enemies. 

*• The passages of the homilies of Gregory, which represent tht 
koisernble state of the city and country, are transcribed in the 
•f Baronius, A. D. 590, No. 16, A. D. 596, No. 2, Ac, Ac 
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moach of the Lombards was often felt, and continualh 
feared. The inhabitants of a potent and peaceful capitaii 
who visit without an anxious thought the garden of the adja- 
eeni country, will faintly picture in their &ncy the distress 
of the Romans : they shut or opened their gates with a trem- 
Uing hand, beheld from the walls the flames of their houses, 
and heard the lamentations of their brethren, who were 
coupled together like dogs, and dragged away into distant 
•lavery beyond the sea and the mountains. Such incessant 
alarms must annihilate the pleasures and interrupt the labors 
of a rural life; and the Campagna of Rome was speedily 
leduoed to the state of a dreary wilderness, in which the land 
is barren, the waters are impure, and the air is infectious. 
Ouriosity and ambition no longer attracted the nations to the 
capital of the world : but, if chance or necessity directed the 
stepe of a wandering stranger, he contemplated with horror 
the vacancy and solitude of the city, and might be tempted 
to ask. Where is the senate, and where are the people 9 In 
a season of excessive rains, the Tyber swelled above its 
banks, and rushed with irresistible violence into the valleys 
of the seven hills. A pestilential disease arose from the 
stagnation of the deluge, and so rapid was the contagion, that 
fourscore persons expired in an hour in the midst of a solemn 
procession, which implored the mercy of Heaven.** A society 
•n which marriage is encouraged and industry prevails soon 
repairs the accidental losses of pestilence and war: but, as 
the fax greater part of the Romans was condemned to hope- 
less in<figence and celibacy, the depopulation was constant 
and visible, and the gloomy enthusiasts might expect the 
approaching failure of the human race.*' Yet the number 
or citizens still exceeded the measure of subsistence : their 
precarious food was supplied from the harvests of Sicily or 
Ejgypt ; and the frequent repetition of famine betrays the 
iaattention of the emperor to a distant province. The edi- 



** The inundation and plague were reported by a deacon, whom hia 
0ithop, Gregory of Tours, had despatched to Ilome for some relics 
The wgenious messenger embellished his tale and the river with a 
great dragon and a tram of little serpents, (Greg. Turon. 1. x. c. 1.) 

•• Gregory of Rome (Dialog. 1. ii. c 1 6) relates a memorable pre- 
iirtion of Si. Benedict. Roma a Gentilibus non extcrminabitur sed 
tsmpestatibus, coruscis turbinibus ac terras motii in semetipsa marees- 
eolb- Such a prophecy melts into true history, and becomes tlie ev! 
iince of the fact after which it it as invented. 

fl* 
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fioes of Borne were exposed to the same ruin and dBcay : te 
mouldering febrics were easily overthrown by inundatioiii^ 
tem|)e8ta and earthquakes : and the monks, who hftd occupied 
the most advantageous stations, exulted in their base triumph 
over the ruins of antiquity.*^ It is commonly believed, thai 
P(rpe Gregory the First attacked the temples and mutilated 
the statues of the city ; that, by the command of the BaiW 
rian, ths Palatine libmry was reduced to ashes^ and that the 
history of Livy was toe peculiar mark of his absuri and 
mischievous fiainaticism. The writings of Gbagorj hioself 
reveal his implacable averskm to the ttioouments of dasais 
genius ; and he points his severest oensuie against tke profina 
ieaming of a bishop, who taught the art of grammar, studied 
the Latin poets, and protiounced with the same voice the 
praises of Jupiter and those of Christ But the evidettce of 
his destructive rage is doubtful and recent : the Temple of 
Peace, or the theatre of Marcellua, have been demolished hf 
the slow operation of ages, and a formal proscription would 
have multiplied the copies of Virgil and livy in the covntries 
which were not subject to the ecclesiastical dictator.** 

Like Thebes, or babylon, or Carthage, the names <^ BoiiM 
might have been erased from the earth, if the city had not 
been animated by a vital principle, which again restored her 
to honor and dominion. A vague tradition was embraced, 
that two Jewish teachers, a tent-maker and a fisherman, had 
formerly been executed in the circus of Nero, and at the end 
of ^YQ hundred years, their genuine or fictitious relics were 
adored as the Palladium of Christian Rome. The pilgrims of 
Che East and West resorted to the holy threshold ; but the 
shrines of the apostles were guarded by miracles and invisible 
terrors ; and it was not without fear that the pious Catholic 
approached the object of bis worship. It was &tal to touch, 
it was dangerous to behold, the bodies of the saints; and 
those who, from the purest motives, presumed to disturb the 
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Quia in uno se ore cum Jovis laudibua, Christi laudes non eapi- 
unt, et quam grave nefandumque sit episcopie canere quod neo Uuco 
rcligioso conveniat, ipse considera, (I. ix. ep. 4.) The writings of 
Gregory himself attest his innocence of any classic tasle or literature 
** Bayle, (Dictionnaire Critique, torn. iL 598, 569,) in a very good 
article of Gregoire I., hiis quoted, for the buildings and statues, Phi' 
tina in Gre^orio I. ; for the Palatine library, John of Salisbury, (dt 
Kugis Curiulium, 1. ii. c. 26 ;) and for Livy, Antoninus of Flcreoee: ikt 
tidiest of the three lived in the xiith century. 
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vepose of the sanctuaiy, were afirigbted by visious, or pan- 
jshed with sudden death. The unreasonable request d an 
empress, who wished to deprive the Romans of their sacred 
treasure, the head of St Paul, was rejected with the deepest 
abhorrence ; and the pope asserted, most probably with truths 
that a linen which had been sanctified in the neighborhood of 
kis body, or the filings of his chain, which it Was sometimes 
easy and sometimes impossible to obtain, possessed an equal 
degree df miritculons virtue." But the power as well as 
Tuiue of the apostles tesided ^th living energy in the breast 
«if d^ir flniceessors ; amd the chair of St Peter was filled under 
tbe reign of Maurice by the first and greatest of the name of 
Oregory**^ His grandfather Felix Imd himself been pope, 
-«nd as the bishop were tdready bound by the laws of celibacy, 
his coDsedttition must have beeio preceded by the death of his 
wife. The parents of Gregory, Sylvia, and Gordian, were 
the noblest of the senate, and the most pious of the church of 
Rome; his female relations were numbered among the saints 
and virgins ; lind his own figure, with those of his father and 
mother, were represented near three hundred years in a 
bmily portrait," which he offered to the monastery of St 

II T ' - - - I ----- - -• ■■- ■ , ■- ■ 

•• Gregor. I ill epiat 24, edict 12, Ac. From the epistles of Greg- 
ory, and &e viiith volume of the Annals of Baronhis, the pious reader 
tnay collect Ihe particles of holy iron which were inserted in keys or 
crosses of gold, and distributed in Britain, Gaul, Spain, Africa, Con- 
stantinople, and B)gypt The pontifical smith who .handled the file 
must have anderstood the miracles whidi it was in his own power to 
operate or withhold ; a circumstance which abates the superstition of 
Gregory at the expense of his veracity. 

** Besides th£ epistles of Gregory hunsel^ which are methodized by 
Dnphi, (Biblioth&que Eccles. tom. v. p. 108 — 126,) we have three lives 
of the pope ; the two first written in the viiith and ixth centuries, (de 
TVipUci vita St Greg. Preface to the ivth volume of the Benedictine 
e(fition,) by the deacons Paul (p. 1—18] and John, (p. 19--188,) and 
containing much original, though doubttul, evidence ; the third, a long 
and labored Compimtion by the Benedictine editors, (p. I9d — 805.) 
Tlie annals of Baronius are a copious but partial histoiy. His papal 
prejudices are tempered by the good sense of f*leury, (Hist fk^cles. 
torn, viil,) and his chronology has been rectified by the criticism of 
Pagi and Muratori. 

" John the deacon has described them like an eye-witness, (1. iv. 
e. 88, 84 ;) and his description is illustrated by Angelo Rocca, a Ro- 
man antiquary, (St. Greg. Opera, tom. iv. p. 812 — 326 ;) who observes 
that some mosaics of the popes of the viith centmy are still preserved 
ki the old churches of Rome, (p. 821—323 ) The same walls which 
, fepresentcd Gregory's fiEimily are now decorated with the martyrdom 
' tf St Andrew, the noble contest oi DoipinichipQ and Guido. 
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Andrew. The design and coloring of this picture aSori 
honorable testimony that the art of painting was cultivatod 
07 the Italians of the sixth century ; but tlie most abject ideas 
must be entertained of their taste and learning, since the 
epistles of Gregory, his sermons, and his dialogues, are the 
work of a man who was second in erudition to none of his 
contemporaries :'' his birth and abilities had raised him to 
the office of prsefect of the city, and he enjoyed the merit of 
renouncing the pomps and vanities of this world. His ample 
patrimony was dedicated to the foundation of seven mon- 
asteries,'^ one in Rome," and six in Sicily ; and it was the 
wish of Gregory that he might be unknown in this life, and 
glorious only in the next Yet his devotion (and it might be 
sincere) pursued the path which would have been chosen by a 
crafty and ambitious statesman. The talents of Gregory, 
jind the splendor which accompanied his retreat, rendered 
him dear and useful to the church ; and implicit obedieooe 
has always been inculcated as the first duty of a monk. As 
soon as he had received the character of deJacon, Gregory was 
sent to reside at the Byzantine court, the nuncio or minister 
of the apostolic see ; and he boldly assumed, in the name of 
St. Peter, a tone of independent dignity, which would have 
been criminal and dangerous in the most illustrious layman 
of the empire. He returned to Rome with a just increase of 
reputation, and, after a short exercise of the monastic virtues, 
he was dragged from the cloister to the papal throne, by the 
unanimous voice of the clergy, the senate, and the people. 

• 

" Disciplinis vero liberalibus, hoc est grammaticfi, rhetoric^, dialeo> 
ticH ita apuero est institutus, ut quamvis eo tempore florerent adhue 
Romae studia literarum, tamen nulli in urbe ipeH secundus piitaretur. 
Vaul. Diacon. in Vit St Gregor. c. 2. 

•' The Benedictines (Vit Greg. 1. i. p. 205—208) labor to rednca 
the monasteries of Gregory within the rule of their own order ; but, 
as the question is confessed to be doubtful, it is clear that tliese pow* 
erful monks are in the wrong. See Butler's Lives of the Saints, vol. 
iii. p 145 ; a work of merit : the sense and learning belong to the 
autlior — his prejudices are those of his profession. 

"• Monasterium Gregorianum in ejusdem Beati Gre^orii SBdibusad 
cliyum Scaiu"! prope ecclesiam SS. Johannis et Pauli m honorem St 
AndreoB, (John, in Vit Greg. L i. c. 6. Greg. 1. vii. epist 18.) ITiia 
louse and monastery were situate on the side of the Ci'elian hiU 
wliich fronts the Palatine ; they are now occupied by the Oamaldoli ; 
Ban Gregorio triumphs, and St Andrew has retired to a small chapel 
Nardioi, Roma Antica, I iil c 6, p. 100. Descrizuone «li. fiomat 
UntL i. D. 442—446. 
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He alone^resisted, ' or seemed to resist, his own elevatioo; 
and hk humble petition, that Maarioe vvould be pleased to 
reject the choice of the Romans, could only serve to exalt his 
character in the ejes of the emperor and the public When 
th<g fisttal mandate was proclaimed, Gregory solicited the aid 
of some friendly merchants to convey him in a basket beyond 
the gates of Rome, and modestly concealed himself some days 
jimong the woods and mountains, till his retreat was dk- 
covmd, as it is s^d, by a celestial light 

The pontificate of Gregory the Gh-eaty which Listed thirteen 
years, six months, and ten days, is one of the most edifying 
periods of the history of the diurch. His virtues, and even 
his fanltB, a singular mixture of simplicity and cunning, of 
pride and humility, of sense and superstition, were happily 
suited to his station and to the temper of the times. In his 
rival, the patriarch of Constantinople, he condemned the anti- 
Christian title of universal bishop, which the successor of St 
Peter was too haughty to concede, and too feeble to assume ; 
and Uie ecclesiasti(»l jurisdiction of Gregory was confined to 
ihe triple character of Bishop of Rome, Primate of Italy* and 
Apostle of the West He frequently ascended the pulpit, and 
kindled, by his rude, though pathetic, eloquence, (he congenial 
passions of his audience : the language of the J\;wish prophets 
was interpreted and applied ; and the minds uf a people, de- 
pressed by their present calamities, were dircctbd to the hopes 
and fears of the invisible world. His precepts and example 
defined the model of the Roman liturgy ;*' the distribution of 
the parishes, the calendar of the festivals, the order of processions, 
the service of the priests and deacons, the variety and change 
of sacerdotal garments. Ull the last days of his life, he offici- 
ated in the canon of the mass, which continued above three 
hours: the Gregorian chant^** has preserved the vocal and 
instrumental music of the theatre, and the rough voices of the 

** The Lord's Prayer consists of half a dozen lines ; the Sacrainen- 
taricn and Antiphonarius of Gregory fill 880 folio pages, (torn. iii. p. i. 
p. 1 — 880;) yet these only constitute a part of the Ordo Romantf 
which Mabillon has illustrated and Fleury has abridged, (Hist Eccles. 
torn, viil p. 189—162.) 

^' J learn from the Abb6 Dobos, (Reflexions sur la Podsie et la 
Peintiire, torn, iil p. 174, 176,) that the simplicity of the Ambro$)ian 
djant was confined to four modes, while the more perfect harmony of 
the (Uegorian comprised the eight modes or fifteen chords of the ao* 
neat mosic. He observes (p. 832) that the connoisseurs admire tlw 
l«ef%ce and many passages of the Gregorian office. 
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■on, their stated portion of com, wine, cheese, vegetables, ofl, 
fbh, fresh provisions, clothes, and money ; and his treasnrera 
were continually summoned to satisfy, in his name, the ex- 
traordinary demands of indigence and merit. The instant 
distress of the sick and helpless, of strangers and pilffrimi, 
was relievjd by the bounty of each day, and of every hour; 
nor would the pontiff indulge himself in a frugal repast, tUl 
be had sent the dishes from his own table to some objedi 
Aeserving of his compassion. The misery of the times had 
reduced the nobles and matrons of Rome to accept, without 
a blush, the benevolence of the church : three thousand vir- 
gins received their food and. raiment from the hand of thdr 
benefiictor ; and many bishops of Italy escaped from the Bar- 
barians to the hospitable threshold o( the Vatican. Orrery 
might justly be styled the Father of his Country ; and such 
was the extreme sensibility of his conscience, that, for the 
death of a beggar who had perished in the streets, he inter- 
dicted himself during several days from the exercise of sacer- 
dotal functions. II. The misfortunes of Rome involved the 
apostolical pastor in the business of peace and war ; and it 
might be doubtful to himself, whether piety or ambition 
prompted him to supply the place of his absent sovereign. 
Gregory awakened the emperor from a long slumber; ex- 
posed the guilt or incapacity of the exarch and his inferior 
ministers ; complained that the veterans were withdrawn from 
Rome for the defence of Spoleto ; encouraged the Italians to 
guard their cities and altars ; and condescended, in the crisis 
of danger, to name the tribunes, and to direct the operations, 
of the provincial troops. But the martial «^pirit of the pope 
was checked by the scruples of humanity and religion : the 
imposition of tribute, though it was employed in the Italian 
war, he freely condemned as odious and oppressive ; whilst 
he protected, against the Imperial edicts, the pious cowardice 
of the soldier* who deserted a military for a monastic life 
If we may credit his own declarations, it would have been 
easy for Gregory to exterminate the Lombards by their do- 
mestic Actions, without leaving a king, a duke, or a count, to 
6a\e that unfortunate nation from the vengeance of their foes 
As a Christian bishop, be preferred the salutary offices of 
peace ; his mediation appeased the tumult of arms : but h« 
was too conscious of the arts of the Greeks, and the passions 
of the Lombards, to engage his sacred promise for the ob- 
Merv%nce of the truce. Disappointed in the hope of a genem 
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And lasting treaty, be presumed to save his country without 
the consent of the emperor or the exarch. The sword of the 
enemy was suspended over Rome ; it was averted by the mild 
eloquence and seasonable gifts of the pontiff, who commanded 
the respect of heretics and Barbarians. The merits of Greg- 
ory were treated by the Byzantine court with reproach and 
iDsult ; but in the attachment of a grateful people, he found 
iie purest reward of a citizen, and the best right of a sov* 
BWign.'*- 

*' The temporal reign of Gregory I. ia ably exposed by Sigonini m 
Ike first Look, de Rc^gDo Italiia See his works, torn, il p. 4i~-ll^ 



.* 
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CHAPTER XLYI. 



ATOLUnONfl 0^ PBR8IA AFTIR THS DBATH OF OBOSBOm M 
MUSmRYAh.— HIfl SON HORMOUZ, A T7RAMT, IB DXPOSm 

USURPAVlOif OF BAHARAM. FLIGHT AND RBSTOHATIOV 

OF CH08R0E8 n. HIS GRATTTUDB TO THB ROMANS.— THB 

6HAGAN OF THB AVARS. ^RBVOLT OF THB ARMT AOAIN8T 

MAURICE. — ^HIB DEATH. — TTRANNT OF PHOOAS. BLXVAnOV 

OF HERACUUS. THB PERSIAN WAR.— -GH0SR0B8 SUBDUES 

STRIA, EGYPT, AND ASIA MINOR. SIEGE OF CONSTANTINO- 
PLE BT THE PER8IAUS AND AVARS. ^PERSIAN EXPBDITIONa 

^VICTORIES AND TRIV7MPH OF HERACLIUS. 

The a>nflict of Rome tad Persia was prolonged from ib» 
death of CraiMus to the reign of Heraclius. An experienee 
oi seven hundred years might, convince the rival nations of the 
in.vo88ibility of maintaining their conquests beyond the fiital 
limitb of the Tigris and Euphrates. Yet the emulation of 
Traja.i and Julian was awak^neJ by the trophies of Alexan- 
der, and the sovereigns of Pek'sia indulged the ambitious hope 
of restoring the empire of Cyruw.* Such extraordinary efforts 
of power and courage will always x>mmand the attention of 
posterity ; but the events by whi^ h the fate of nations is not 
materially changed, leave a faint impression on the page of 
history, and the patience of the re&der would be exhausted 
by the repetition of the same hoftviliiies, undertaken without 
cause, prosecuted without glory, a^d terminated without 
effect. The arts of negotiation, unknowA to the simple great- 
ness of the senate and the Caesars, wei^ assiduously cultivated 
by the Byzantine princes ; and the men orials of tneir perpet- 
ual embassies * repeat, with the same uniform prolixity, the 
language of falsehood and declamativ>n, the insolence of the 

' Missis qui . . . reposcerent . . . veterek Versarum ac Macedooum 
terminos, scque invasurum possessa Cyro t)t post Alexandro, per va- 
DilfK^ucntiam ac minas jaciebat. Tacit. Ani<alL vi. 31. Such was the 
language of the Arsacides . I have repeatedly marked the lofty claimf 
of The Sassanians. 

* See the embassies of Menander, extracted and preserved in Ikt 
Blh eentury by the order of Oonstantine Porphyrogenitua 
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Barbarians, and the servile temper of the '.ribatary Greeks^ 
Lamenting the barren superfluity of materials, I have studied 
to compress the narrative of these uninteresting transactions : 
but the just Nushirvan is still applauded as the model of Ori- 
ental kings, and the ambition oif his grandson Chosroes pre* 
pared the revdution of the East, which was speedily %coom- 
olished by the arms and the religion of the successom >f Ma- 
no'met. 

In the useless altereatioBS, that precede and juisttfy the 
quarrels of princes, the Oreeks and the Barbaria&s aoctiBed 
each other d violating the peace which had been concluded 
between the two empires about four years before the death 
of Justinian. The sovereign of Persia imd India aspired to 
reduce utder his obedience the province of Yemen or Ara- 
bia' Felix; the distant land of myrrh and frankincense, which 
had escaped, rather than opposed, the conquerors of Uie 
East After the defeat of Abrahah under the walls of Mecca, 
the discord of his sons and brothers gave an easy entrance to 
the Persians : they chased the strangers of Abyssimia beyond 
liie Bed Sea; and a native prince of the ancient Homerites was 
restored to the throne as the vassal or viceroy of the great 
Nushirvan.^ But the nephew of Justinian declared his reso- 

* The general independence of the Arabs, which cabbot be admitted 
without many limitations, is bliadlv asserted in a separate dissertation 
•4 the authors of the Universal History, vol xx. p. 196 — 250. Aper^ 
petual miracle is supposed to have guarded the prophecy in foyor of 
the posterity of Ishmael ; and tliese learned bigots are not afraid to 
risk the truth of Christianity on this frail and slippery foondation* 

* D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient p. 477. Po6ock, Specimen Hist 
Arabum, p. 64, 65. Father Pagi (Uritica, torn, ii p. 646) has proved 
that, after ten years' peace, the Persian war, which continued twefnty 
years, was renewed A. D. 571. Mahomet was bom A. D. 569, in the 

Sear of the elephant, or the defeat of Abrahah, (Gagnier, Vie de Ma- 
omet, tom. i p. 89, 90, 98 ;) and this aecdunt allows two years for the 
conquest Y>f TTemeaf _ 

* It certainly appears difficult to extratt a prediction df the penxtvat 
Independence of the Arabs from the text ia Genesis, Which would have 
reueived an ample folfilment daring oentarieS of nidnvaded frieedom. Bed 
the disputants appear to fora^et the inseparable connectioi!i in the predic- 
tion betwnen tfte wild, the Bedoween habits of the limiaeKtes, with theit 
national independence. The stationary and civilized descendant of Ismaei 
forfeited, as it were, his birthright, and ceased to be a gennine son of the 
"wild niin" The phrase, "dwelling in the presence of his brethren," is 
Interpreted by Rosenmuller (in loc.) and others, according to the Hebrew 
geography, "to the East" of his brethren, the legitimate race of Abraham 

f Abrahah, according to some accounts, was succeeded by his 
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of An elephant After this umiicoeasfiil campaign, the want 
of magazines, and perhaps some inroad of the Turks, obliged 
bim to disband or (livide his forces; the Romans were left 
masters of the field, and their general Justinian, advancing to 
the relief of the Persarmenian rebels, erected bis standard on 
the banks of the Araxes. • The ffreat Pompej had formerly 
halted within three days' march of the Caspian:^ that inland 
sea was explored, for the first time, by a hostile fleet,* and 
seventy thousand captives were transplanted from Hyrcania 
to the Isle of Cyprus. On the return of ^ring, Justinian 
descended into the fertile plains of Assyria ; the flames of 
war approached the residence of Nushirvan ; the indignant 
monarch sunk into the grave ; and his last edict restrained his 
successors from exposing their person in battle against the 
Romans.* Yet the memory of this transient aflront was lost 
in the glories of a long reign ; and his formidable enemies, 
after indulging their dream of conquest, again solicited a short 
respite from the calamities of war.' 

The throne of Chosroes Nushirvan was filled by Hormouz, 
or Hormisdas, the eldest or the most favored of his sons 
With the kingdoms of Persia and India, he inherited the rep- 
utation and example of his father, the service, in every rank, 
of his wise and valiant officers, and a general system of ad* 
ministration, harmonized by time and political wisdom to pro* 



* He had vanquished the Albaniaaa, who brought into the fiekl 
12,000 horse and 60,000 foot ; but he dreaded the multitude of yenom* 
0U8 reptiles, whose existence may admit of some doubt, as well as that 
of the neighboring Amazons, rlutarch, in Pompeio, torn, il p. 1165, 
1166. 

' In the history of the work! I can only perceive two navies on the 
Caspian : 1. Of the Macedonians, when Patrocles, the admiral of the 
kings of Syria, Seleucus and Antiochus, descended most probably the 
River Ozus, ttom the confines of India, (Plin. Hist Natur. vi. 21.) 
2. Of the Russians, when Peter the First conducted a fleet and army 
from the neighborhood of Moscow to the coast of Persia, (Bell's 
Travels, vol il p. 825 — 352.) He justly ob^eryes, that such martial 
pomp had never been displayed on the Volga. 

^ For these Persian wars and treaties, see Menander, in Excerpi 
Legal p. 118 — 125. Thcophanes Byzant ipud Photium, cod. Ixiv 
p. 77, 80, 81. Evagrius, t v. a 7—15. Theophylact, I iii. a »— 16 
Agathias, 1. iv. p. 140. 

^ This circamstance rests on the statements of Evagrir s and Theophylael 
Simocatta. They are not of sufficient aathoriQr to estsbl'th a fact so i 
xohable. St Manin, vol. x. p 140.— M. 
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mi^ the happineiss of the prince trnd people. But the royal 
jouth enjoyed a still more valuable blessing, the friendahip 
of a aage who had presided over his education, and who a1- 
wftjs preferred the honor to the interest of his pupil, his inter 
eat to his inclination. In a dispute with the Greek and Indian 
philoBophers, Buzurg' had once maintained, that the most 
grievous misfortune of life is old age without the remembrance 
of virtue; and our candor will presume that the same princi- 
ple C(Hnpelled him, during three years, to direct the councils 
of the Persian empire. His zeal was rewarded by the grati- 
tude and docility of Hormouz, who acknowledged himself 
more indebted to his preceptor than to his parent : but when 
age and labor had impaired the strength, and perhaps the he* 
ttlties, of this prudent counsellor, he retired from court, aud 
abandoned the youthful monarch to his own passions and those 
of his fiivorites. By the &tal vicissitude of human affairs, 
the s«me scenes were renewed at Ctesiphon, which had been 
exhibited at Rome after the death of Marcus Antoninus. 
The ministers of flattery and corruption, who had been ban- 
ished by his fisither, were recalled and cherished by the son ; 
the disgvaoe and exile of the friends of Nushirvan established 
their tyranny; and virtue was driven by degrees from the 
mind of Hormouz, from his palace, and from the government 
o( the state. The faithful i^nts, the eyes and ears of the 
king, informed him of the progress of disorder, that the pro- 
vincial governors flew to their prey with the fierceness of 
liom and eagles, and that their rapine and injustice would 
teach the most loyal of his subjects to abhor the name and 
authority of their sovereign. The sincerity of this advict 
was punished with death ; the murmurs of the cities were 
despised, their tumults were quelled by military execution : 
the intermediate powers between the throne and the people 
were aboHahed ; and the childish vanity of Hormouz, who 
afiected the daily use of the tiara, was fond of declaring, that 
he alone would be the judge as well as the master of his king- 

* Bucorg Mihir may be ooosidered, in his character and station, as 
the Seneca of the East ; but his virtues, and perhaps his faults, are 
less known than those of the Roman, who appears to nave been much 
more loquacious. The Persian sage was the person who imported 
from India the game of chess and the fables of Pilpay. Such has been 
tlie &me of his wisdom and virtues, that the Christians claim him as a 
believer in the gospel; and the Mahometans revere Buzurg as a pt»> 
cnature MusBulman. D'Herbelot^ Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 218. 
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dom. In every word, and in every action, the ton of N1IBU^ 
▼an degenerated from the virtues of hk &ther. Hk avuioe 
defrauded the troops; his jealous caprice degraded the nr 
traps ; the paUice, the tribunals, the waters of the Tigris, ireio 
stained with the blood of the innocent, and the tyrant exuhed 
in the sufferings and execution of thirteen tbonsand vidimB. 
As the excuse of his cruelty, he sometimeB condescended to 
abser\'e, that the fears of the Persians would be piodudive 
of hatred, and that their hatred must terminate in rebdlion; 
but he forgot that his own guilt and folly had inspired the 
sentiments which he deplored, and prepared the event which 
he so justly apprehended. Exasperated by long and hc^ieleu 
oppression, the provinces of Babylon, Susa, and Garmania, 
erected the standard of revolt; and the princes <^ Arabia, 
India, and Scythia, refused the customary tribute to the un- 
worthy successor of Nushirvan. The arms of the fiomaaii 
in slow sieges and frequent inroads, afflicted the fronti^v of 
Mesopotamia and Assyria: one of their generals professed 
himself the disciple of Scipio; and the soldiers were av.- 
mated by a miraculous image of Christ, whose mild aspect 
should never have been displayed in the front of battle.' At 
the same time, the eastern provinces of Persia were invaded 
by the great khan, who passed the Oxus at the head of three 
nr four hundred thousand Turks. The imprudent Hormoui 
accepted their perfidious and formidable aid ; the cities of 
Kborassan or Bactriana were commanded to open their gates 
the march of the Barbarians towards the mountains of Hyr- 
cania revealed the correspondence of the Turkish and Roman 
arms ; and their union must have subverted the throne of the 
bouse of Sassan. 

Persia had been lost by a king ; it was saved by a hero. 
After his revolt, Varanes or Bahram is stigmatized by the son 
of Hormouz as an ungrateful slave ; the proud and ambigoon 
reproach of despotism, since he was truly descended from the 
ancient princes of Rei,^" one of the seven families whose splen- 

' See the imitatioD of Scipio in Theophylact, L I c. 14 ; the imaee 
of Christ, L ii. c 3. Hereafter I shall speak more amply of the Chris- 
tian images — I had almost said idoU. This, if I am not mistaken, ii 
the oldest dxciponoinroi of divine manufacture; but in the next thmi- 
«and years, many others issued from the same workshop. 

*' UagsB, or Rei, is mentioned in the Apocryphal book of Tobit ■■ 
already flourishing, 700 years before Christ, under the Aseyriao em 
pire Under the foreign names of Europus and Arsacia^ thk dty, MO 
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did, as well as substantial, prerogatives exalted them abov« 
the heads of the Persian nobility." At the siege of Dura, the 
Valor of Bahram was signalized under the eyes of Nushirvan, 
and both the father and son successively promoted him to the 
command of armies, the government of Media, and the super- 
intendence of the palace. The popular prediction which 
marked him as the deliverer of Persia, might be inspired by 
his past victories and extraordinary figure : the epithet Critir 
kin * is expressive of the quality of dry wood : he had the 
itrength and stature of a giant ; and his savage countenance 
was fancifully compared to that of a wild cat. While the na- 
Mon trembled, while Hormouz disguised his terror by the name 
of suspicion, and his servants concealed their disloyalty under 
the mask of fear, Bahram alone displayed his undaunted cour- 
age and apparent fidelity : and as soon as he found that no 
more than twelve thousand soldiers would follow him against 
the en^^my, he prudently declared, that to this fatal number 
Heaven had reserved the honors of the triumph. f The steep 
and narrow descent of the Pule Rudbar," or Hyrcanian rock, 
is the only pass through which an army can penetrate into the 

ittadia to the mmth of the Caspian gates, was successively embellishec. 
by the Macedonians and Parthians* (Strabo, L xl p. 796.) Its gran- 
deur and populousness in the ixth century are exaggerated beyond the 
bounds of credibility ; but Rei has been since ruined by wars and the 
nnwholesomeness of the air. Chardin, Voyage en Perse, torn. L p. 279, 
280. D'Herbolot, Biblioth. Oriental p. 714. 

" Th<M)phylact L ill c. 18. The story of the seven Persians is told 
in the third book of Herodotus; ana their noble descendants are 
often mentioned, especially in the fragments of Ctesias. Yet the inde- 
pendence of Otanes (Herodot. 1. iiL c. 83, 84) is hostile to the spirit of 
despotism, and it may not seem probable that the seven families could 
survive the revolutions of eleven hundred years. They might, how- 
ever, be represented by the seven ministers, (Brisson, de Regno Persico, 
Lip. 190 ;) and some Persian nobles, like the kings of Pontus (Polyb. 
L ▼. p. 540) and Cappadocia, (Dlodor. Sicul. L xxxi. tom. ii. p. 517,) 
nt^t claim their descent from the bold companions of Darius. 

"* See an accurate description of this mountain by Olearius, (Voy- 
Hge en Perse, p. 997, 998,) who ascended it with much difficulty and 
danger in his return from Ispahan to the Caspian Sea. 



* He is generally called Baharam Choubeen. Baharam, the stick-like. 
pt )bab]y from his appearance. Malcolm, vol. i. p. 120. — M. 

t The Persian historians sav, Uiat Hormouz entreated his general to 
mcrease his numbers; but Banaram replied, that experience had taught 
him that it \i as the quality, not the number of soldiers, which gave sue 
eoM. * * * No man in his army was under forty years- and none above 
f^. Malcohu. vol I p 121 — M. 

VOL. iv. — T 
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territory of Ker and the plains of Media. FVom the com* 
manding heights, a band of resolute men m^ht overwhelnc 
with stones and darts the myriads of the Turkish host : their 
emperor and his son were transpierced with arrows ; and the 
fhgitives were left, without counsel or provision*, to the re- 
venge of an injured people. The patriotism of the Persian 
general was stimulated by his affection for the city of his 
forefathers: in the hour of victory, every peasant became a 
soldier, and every soldier a hero ; and their ardor was kindled 
by the gorgeous spectacle of beds, and thrones, and tables of 
massy gold, the spoils of Asia, and the luxury of the hostile 
camp. A prince of a less malignant temper could not easily 
have forgiven his benefactor ; and the secret hatred of Hor- 
mouz was envenomed by a malicious report, that Bahram had 
privately retained the most precious fruits of his Turkish vic- 
tory. But the approach of a Roman army on the side of the 
Araxes compelled the implacable tyrant to smile and to 
applaud ; and the toils of Bahram were rewarded with the 
permission of encountering a new enemy, by their skill and 
discipline more formidable than a Scythian multitude. Elated 
by bis recent success, he despatched a herald with a bold de- 
fiance to the camp of the Romans, requesting them to fix a 
day of battle, and to choose whether they would pass the river 
themselves, or allow a free passage to the arms of the great 
king. The lieutenant of the emperor Maurice preferred the 
safer alternative; and this local circumstance, which would 
have enhanced the victory of the Persians, rendered their de- 
feat more bloody and their escape more difficult But the 
loss of his subjects, and the danger of his kingdom, were over- 
balanced in the mind of Hormouz by the disgrace of his per- 
sonal enemy; and no sooner had Bahram collected and re- 
viewed his forces, than he received from a royal messenger 
the insulting gift of a distaff, a spinning-wheel, and a complete 
suit of female apparel. Obedient to the will of his sovereign 
he showed himself to the soldiers in this unworthy disguise • 
they resented his ignominy and their own ; a shout of rebellion 
ran through the ranks ; and the general accepted their oath of 
fidelity and vows of revenge. A second messenger, who had 
been commanded to bring the rebel in chains, was trampled 
inder the feet of an elephant, and manifestos were diligently 
circulated, exhorting the Persians to assert their freedom 
against an odious and contemptible tyrant, The defection 
was rapid and universal; his loyal slaves weie sacrificed tM 
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the public fuiy ; the troops deserted to the standard of Bah> 
ram; and the proTinoes again saluted the deliverer of hia 
country. 

As the passes were foithfullj guarded, Hormouz could 
only compute the number of his enemies by the testimony 
of a guilty conscience, and the daily defection of those who, 
in the hour of his distress, avenged their wrongs, or forgoi 
their obligations. He proudly displayed the ensigns of roy- 
alty ; but the city and palace of Modain had already escaped 
from the hand of the tyrant Among the victims of his 
cruelty, Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, had been cast into a 
dungeon ; his fetters were broken by the zeal and courage of 
a brother ; and he stood before the king at the head of those 
trusty guards, who had been chosen as the ministers of hi& 
confinement, and perhaps of his death. Alarmed by the 
hasty intrusion and bold reproaches of the captive, Hormouz 
looked round, but in vain, for advice or assistance; dis- 
covered that his strength consisted in the obedience of others ; 
and patiently yielded to the single arm of Bindoes, who 
dragged him from the throne to the same dungeon in which 
he himself had been so lately confined. At the first tumult, 
Chosroes, the eldest of the sons of Hormouz, escaped from 
the city; he was persuaded to return by the pressing and 
friendly invitation of Bindoes, who promised to seat him on 
his father's throne, and who expected to reign under the 
name of an inexperienced youth. In the just assurance, that 
his accomplices could neither forgive nor hope to be forgiven, 
and that every Persian might be trusted as the judge and 
enemy of the tyrant, he instituted a public trial without a 
precedent and without a copy in the annals of the East, 
The son of Nushirvan, who had requested to plead in his own 
defence, was introduced as a criminal into the full assembly 
of the nobles and satraps." He was heard with decent 
attention as long as he expatiated on the advantages of order 
and obedience, the danger of innovation, and the inevitable 



" The Orientals suppose that Bahrain convened this assemblv aad 
proclaimed Chosroes ; out Theophylact is, in this instance, more J 19 
tinct and credible.* 



* Yet Theophylact seems to have seized the opportnmty to indalge Mf 
propensity for writing orations ; and the orations read rather like those of 
a Qredan sophist than of an Eastern assembly. — M. 
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discord of those who had eDcourageu each other to tnunplt 
on their lawful and hereditary sovereign. By a pathetifl 
appeal to their humanity, he extorted that pity whico is set* 
doin refused to the fallen fortunes of a king ; and while ibey 
beheld the abject posture and squalid appearance of tlie 
prisoner, his tears, his chains, and the marl^ of ignominioQi 
stripes, it was impossible to forget how recently they had 
adored the divine splendor of his diadem and purple. But 
an angry murmur arose in the assembly a^ aoon as he pre- 
sumed to vindicate his conduct, and to applaud the victorieH 
of his reign. He dt:fined the duties of a king, and the Pe^ 
sian nobles listened with a smile of contempt; they were 
fired with indignation when he dared to vilify the character 
of Chosroes; and by the indiscreet ofier of resigning the 
sceptre to the second of his sons, he subscribed his own oon- 
demnation, and sacrificed the life of his own innocent favorite 
The mangled bodies of the boy and his mother were ezpoBed 
to the people ; the eyes of Hormouz were pierced with a hot 
needle ; and the punishment of the &ther was succeeded by 
the coronation of his eldest son. Chosroes had ascended toa 
throne without guilt, and his piety strove to alleviate the 
misery of the ablicated monarch; from the dungeon he 
removed Hormouz to an apartment of the palace, supplied 
with liberality the consolations of sensual enjoyment, and 
patiently endured the furious sallies of his resentment and 
dcHpair. Ho might despise the resentment of a blind and 
unpopular tyrant, but the tiara was trembling on his head, 
till he could subvert the power, or acquire the friendship, of 
the great Babram, who sternly denied the justice of a revo- 
lution, in which himself and his soldiers, the true represent- 
atives of Persia, had never been consulted. The oflfer of a 
general amnesty, and of the second rank in his kingdom, was 
answered by an epistle from Bahrara, friend of the godsi 
conqueror of men, and enemy of tyrants, the satrap of 
satraps, general of the I^ersian armies, and a prince adorned 
with the title of eleven virtues." He commands Chosroes, 
the son of HormoTiz, to shun the example and fate of his 



*• See the words of Theophylact, L iv. c 1. Bapofi ^CKos roU 9caif, 

^t<c»/rnf) lin<pav^ij rvpdvvtov ij(dpoiy aarpdirni licyKTrdvayVf rrfi Ilcpoicjff 

ipj(otv SvvdpccJSf &c. In answer, Chosroos styles himself t§ wk'^ 
Xapi(6tsvos Sftpara . , , . h roHs 'A<7a)va( (the genii) diaOo^fUVOf ThlB ii 

genuine Oriental bombast 
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Aiher, to confine the traitors who had been relei;6ed froDD 
their chains, to deposit in some holy place the diadem nhicb 
he had usurped, and to accept from his gracious benefactor 
the pardon of his faults and the government of a provinces 
The rebel might not be proud, and the king most assuredly 
was not humble ; but die one was conscious of his strength, 
the other was sensible of his weakness ; and even the modesi 
language of his reply still left room for treaty and recon- 
dliation. Chosroes led into the field the slaves of the palao« 
and the populace of the capital : they beheld with terror the 
banners of a veteran army; they were encompassed and 
Borprised by the evolutions of the general ; and the satrapi 
who had deposed Hormouz, received the punishment of theii 
revolt, or expiated their first treason by a second and more 
criminal act of disloyalty. The life and Uberty of Chosroea 
were saved, but he was reduced to the necessity of imploring 
aid or refuge in some foreign land; and the implacable 
Bindoes, anxious to secure an unquestionable title, hastilj 
returned to the palace, and ended, with a bowstring, the 
wretehed existence of the son of Nushirvan.** 

While Chosroes despatohed the preparations of his retreat 
he deUberated with his remaining friends,^* whether he should 
hirk in the valleys of Mount Caucasus, or ^y to the tents of 
the Turks, or solicit the protection of the emperor. The long 
emulation of the successors of Artaxerxes and Constantine 
increased his reluctance to appear as a suppliant in a rival 
court; but he weighed the forces of the Romans, and pru- 
dently considered that the neighborhood of Syria would 
tender his 'escape more easy and their succors more effectual* 



'* Theophylact (1. iv. c 7) imputes the death of Hormouz to his 
son, by whose command he was beaten to death with clubs. I have 
followed the milder account of Khondemir and Eutychius, and shall 
always be contcDt with the slightest evidence to extenuate the crime 
of parricide.* 

" After the battle of Pharsalia, the Pompey of Lucan (1. viii. 256 
—465) holds a similar debate. He was himself desirous of seeking 
the Parthians : but his companions abhorred the unnatural alliance * 
and the adverse prejudices might operate as forcibly on Chosroes and 
his companions, who could describe, with the same vehemence, the 
fionlrast of laws, religion, and manners, between the East and West 



* Malcolm incurs in ascribing his death to Bnndawee, (Bindoe«,) vol 
Lp. 123. The Eastern writers generally impute the rrime to tba ondt 
8t. llarcin, vol. x. p. 300.— M. 
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Attended only by his concubines, and a iroop of thirty guaidl^ 
he secretly departed from the capital, followed the banks of 
the Euphrates, traversed the desert, and halted at the distaoee 
of ten miles from Gircesium. About the third watch of the 
night, the Roman praefect was informed of his iqsproach, and 
he introduced the royal stranger to the fortress at the dawn 
of day. From thence the king of Persia was conducted to the 
more honorable residence of Hierapolis; and Maurice dis- 
sembled his pride, and displayed his benevolence, at tba 
reception of the letters and ambassadors of the grandson of 
Nushirvan. They humbly represented the vicissitudes of 
fortune and the common interest of princes, exaggerated the 
ingratitude of Bahram, the agent of the evil principle, and 
urged, with specious argument, that it was for the advantage 
of the Romans themselves to support the two monardues 
which balance the world, the two great luminaries by whose 
salutary influence it is vivified and adorned. The anxiety of 
Chosroes was soon relieved by the assurance, that the em- 
peror had espoused the cause of justice and royalty; but 
Maurice prudently declined the expense and delay of his use- 
less visit to Constantinople. In the name of his generous 
benefactor, a rich diadem was presented to the fugitive prince, 
with an inestimable gift of jewels and gold ; a powerful army 
Was assembled on the frontiers of Syria and Armenia, under 
the command of the valiant and faithful Narses," and this 
general, of his own nation, and his own choice, was directed 
to pass the Tigris, and never to sheathe his sword till he had 
restored Chosroes to the throne of his ancestors.* The enter- 
prise, however splendid, was less arduous than it might 
appear. Persia had already repented of her fatal rashness, 
which betrayed the heir of the house of Sassan to the ambition 
of a rebellious subject : and the bold refusal of the Magi to 

" In this age there were three warriors of the name of Nartiet^ wh« 
have been often confounded, (Pagi, Critica, torn. ii. pi 640:) 1. A 
Pcrsarmenian, the brother of Isaac and Armatius, who, after a suc- 
cessful action against Belisarius, deserted from his Persian sovereign, 
and afterwards served in the Italian war. — 2. The eunuch who con- 
quered Italy. — 3. The restorer of Chosroes, who is celebrated in the 
poem of Corippus (L iil 220 — 327) as excelsus super omnia vertici 
agm'jia .... habitu raodestus . . . '. morum probitate placevis, rir* 
lute verendus ; fulmineus, cautus, vigilans, &.c. 



* The ArnioQiaiis adhered to Chosroce. St Martin, vol x. p. tl%*A 
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Qonsecrate his usurpation, compelled Bahrain to assume the 
Boeptre, regardless of the laws and prejudices of the nation. 
The palace was soon distracted with conspiracy, the city with 
tumult, the provinces with insurrection ; and the cruel execu- 
tion of the guilty and the suspected served to irritate rather 
than subdue the pubUc discontent No sooner did the grand- 
son of Nushirvan display his own and the Roman banners 
beyond the Tigris, than he was joined, each day, by the 
increasing multitudes of the nobiUty and people ; and as he 
advanced, he received from every side the grateful offerings 
of the keys of his cities and the heads of his eneniies. As 
soon as Modain was freed from the presence of the usurper, 
the loyal inhabitants obeyed the first summons of Mebodes at 
the bead of only two thousand horse, and Chosroes accepted 
the sacred and precious ornaments of the palace as the pledge 
of their truth and the presage of his approaching success 
After the junction of the Imperial troops, which Bahram vainly 
Juggled to prevent, the contest was decided by two battles 
on the banks of the Zab, and the confines of Media. The 
Romans, with the faithful subjects of Persia, amounted to 
sixty thousand, while the whole force of the usurper did not 
exceed forty thousand men : the two generals signalized their 
valor and ability ; but the victory was finally determined by 
the prevalence of numbers and discipline. With the remnant 
of a broken army, Bahram fled towards the eastern pronnoes 
of the Oxus : the enmity of Persia reconciled him to the 
Turks ; but his days were shortened by poison, perhaps the 
most incurable of poisons ; the stings of remorse and despair, 
and the bitter remembrance of lost glory. Yet the modem 
Persians still commemorate the exploits of Bahram ; and some 
excellent laws have prolonged the duration of his troubled and 
transitory reign.*^ 

The restoration of Chosroes was celebrated with feasts and 
executions; and the music of the royal banquet was often 
disturbed by the groans of dying or mutilated criminals. A 
general pardon might have diffused comfort and tranquillity 
through a country which had been shaken by the late revolu- 



* According to Mirkhond and the Oriental writers, Bahram received ll^e 
•laagfater of the Rhakan in marriage, and commanded a body of Torkfl in an 
aiTasion of Persia. Some sav that be was assassinated ; Malcohn adopts the 
opinion that he was poisoned. His sister Goardieb, the conipanioa of his 
flSsiit, is celebrated in the Shah Nameh. She was afterwards one ci tbt 
mrec of Chosix>ea. St Martin, vol x. p. 331. — M. 
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tions; jet, before the sanguinary temper of Choeroes M 
blaraed, we should learn whether the Persians had not been 
accustomed either to dread the rigor, or to despise the weak- 
ness, of their sovereign. The revolt of Bafaram, and th« 
conspiracy of the satraps, were innpartially punished by th^ 
revenge or justice of the conqueror; the merits 6f Bindoea 
himself could not purify his hand from the guilt of royiri 
blood : and the son of Hormouz was desirous to assert his 
own innocence, and to vindicate the sanctity of kings. Dur- 
ing the vigor of the Roman power, several princes were 
seated on the throne of Persia by the arms and the authority 
of the first Caesars. But thdr new subjects were soou dis 
gusted wit>h the vices or virtues which they had imbibed in a 
^reign land ; the instability of their dominion gave birth to a 
vulgar observation, that the choice of Rome was solicited and 
rejected with equal ardor by the capricious levity of Oriental 
slaves.** But the glory of Maurice was conspicuous in the 
long and fortunate reign of his son and his ally. A band of 
a thousand Romans, who continued to guard the person of 
Ohosroes, proclaimed his confidence in the fidelity of the 
strangers ; his growing strength enabled him to dismiss this 
unpopular aid, but he steadily professed the same gratitude 
and reverence to his adopted father ; and till the death of 
Maurice, the peace and alliance of the two empires were 
faithfully maintained. Yet the mercenary friendship of the 
Roman prince had been purchased with costly and important 
gifts; the strong cities of Martyropolis and Dara* were 
restored, and the Persarraenians became the willing subjects 
of an empire, whose eastern limit was extended, beyond thei 
example of former times, as far as the banks of the Araxes^ 
and the neighborhood of the Caspian. A pious hope was 
indulged, that the church as well as the state might triumph 
in this revolution : but if Chosroes had sincerely listened tu 
the Christian bishops^ the impression was erased by the zeal 



" Experimentis oognitum est Barbaros malle Rom& petere regei 
quam habere. These experiments are admirably represented in th€ 
invitation and expulsion of Vonones, (Ai.nal ii. 1 — 3,) Tiridates, 
(Annal. vl 32 — 44,) and Meherdates, (AnnaL xi. 10, xii. 10 — 14.) Tli€ 
e} e of Tacitus seems to have transpierced the camp of the Parthiuu? 
lud the walls of the harem. 



" CoDoeming Nisibis, see St. Martin and his A; Esenian aathorifiet. vol V 
p SJ9, and Memoires sar rArm^nie, torn. i. p. 25. — M. 
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Md eloquence of the Magi : if he was armed with phhosophk 
indi^reiice, he accommodated his belief, or rather his pro- 
lessiotis, to the various circumstances of an exile and a sov- 
ereign. The imaginary conversion of the king of Persia was 
t^uoid to a local and superstitious veneration for Sergius," 
one of the saints of Antioch, who heard his prayers and 
appeared to him in dreams; he enriched the shrine with 
offerings of gold and silver, and ascribed to this invisible 
patron the success c^ his arms, and the pregnancy of Sira, a 
devoat Ohristkn and the best beloved of his wives.'* The 
oeauty of Sira, or Schirin,'* her wit, her musical talents, are 
Btill fiimous in the history, or rather in the roitaances, of the 
BoBt : fcer own name is expressive, in the Persian tongue, of 
4sweetiie88 and grace ; and the epithet of Parvk alludes to 
the charms of her royal lover. Yet Sira never shared the 
passions which she inspi^ed, and the bliss of Ohosroes was 
tortured by a jealous doubt, that while he possessed her per- 
son, she had bestowed her affections on a meanet favorite." 

" Sergius and his confipanion Bacchus, who are said to have suffered 
m the persecution of Maximian, obtamed divine honor in France, 
Italy, Oongtantiiiople, aad the East Their tomb at Rasaphe was 
fiunous for rairades, aad that Syrian town acquired the more honor- 
able name of Sergiopolis. Tillemont, M6m. Eccles. torn. v. p. 481 — 
496. Butler's Saints, vol x. p. 155. 

•• Evagrius (L vi. c 21) and Theophylact (L v. c. 13, 14) have pre- 
served the original letters of Chosroes, written in Greek,* signed with 
hb own hand, and afterwards inscribed on crosses and tables of e^old, 
which were deposited in the church of Sergiopolis. They had been 
sent to the bishop of Antioch, as primate of Syria. 

** The Greeks onl^ describe her as a Roman by birth, a Christian 
by religion : but she is represented as the daughter of the emperor 
Maurice in the Persian and Turkish romances which celeln'ate the love 
of Khosrou for Schirin, of Schirin for Ferhad, the most beautiful youth 
of the East. D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 789, 997, 998.^ 

** The whole series of the tyranny of Hormouz, the revolt of Bah* 
ram, and the flight and restoration of Chosroes, is related by two con* 
temporary Greeks — more concisely by Evagrius, (1. vi a 16, 17, 18, 
19,) and most diffusely by Theophylact Simocatta, (L iii. c. 6 — 18, 
K iv. c. 1 — 16, 1. V. c. \ — 15:) succeeding compilers, Zonaras and 
Cedrenus, can only transcribe and abridge. The Christian Arabs. Eu 
/yoliius (Annal. tom. iL p. 200 — 208) and Abulpharagius ''Dynast 

* St Martin thinks that they were first written in Syriac, and then translat 
ed into the bad Greek in which they appear, vol. x. p. 334. — M. 

t Compare M. von Hanimer's preface to, and poem of, Schirin ^n whkt 
Im nrea an account of the varions Persian poems, of which hf ha« Aodeav 
•red to extract the essence in his own work.- — M. 

X* 
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Wliil 3 the majesty of the Roman name was revived in tilie 
East, the prospect of Europe is less pleasing and less glo* 
rious. By the departure of the Lombards, and the rain <^ 
the Gepidae, the balance of power was destroyed on the Dan- 
ube; and the Avars spread their permanent dominion from 
the foot of the Alps to the sea-coast of the Euxine. The 
re'gn of Baian is the brightest sera of their monarchy ; their 
chagan, who occupied the rustic palace of Attila, appeals to 
have imitated his character and policy;" but as the same 
Bcenes were repeated in a smaller cirde, a minute represen 
tation of the copy would be devoid of the greatness and nov 
elty of the original. The pride of the second Justin, of Ti- 
berius, and Maurice, was humbled by a proud Barbarian, more 
prompt to inflict, than exposed to sufier, the injuries of war ; 
and as often as Ajsia was threatened by die Persian arms, Eu- 
rope was oppressed by the dangerous inroads, or costly friend- 
ship, of the Avars. When the Roman envoys approached 
the presence of the chagan, they were commanded to wait at 
the door of his tent, till, at the end perhaps of ten or twelve 
days, he condescended to admit them. If the substance or the 
style of their message was ofiensive to his ear, he insulted, 
with real or afiected ^ry, their own dignity, and that of their 
prince; their baggage was plundered, and their lives were 
only saved by the promise of a richer present and a more 
respectful address. But his sacred ambassadors enjoyed and 
abused an unbounded license in the midst of Constantinople: 
they urged, with importunate clamors, the increase of tribute, 

p. 96—98) appear to have consulted some particular memoirs. The 
great Persian historians of the xvih century, Mirkhond and Ehondemir, 
are only known to me by the imperfect extracts of Schikard, (Tarikh, 
p. 150—155,) Texeira,or rather Stevens, (Hist of Persia, p. 182 — 186,) 
a Turkish MS. translated by the Abb4 Fourmount, (Hist de TAcade- 
mie des Inscriptions, tom. viL p. 325 — 884,) and D'Herbelot, (aux mots 
HormouZy p. 457 — 469. Bahram, p. 174. Khosrou Parviz, p. 996.) 
Were I perfectly satisfied of their authority, I could wish these Orien- 
tal materials had been more copious. 

*• A general idea of the pride and power of the chagan may be 
taken from Menander (Excerpt Legat p. 118, Ac.) and Theophylact, 
(1. i c 3, L vii. c. 15,) whose eight books are much more honorable to 
Hie Avar than to the Roman prince. The predecessors of Baian had 
tasted the liberality of Rome, and he survived the reign of Maurice, 
(Buat, Hif«t des Pen pies Barbarcs, tom. xl p. 545.) The chagan who 
nivaded Italy, A. D. 611, (Muratori, Annali, tom. v. p. 805,) was tbec 
iiiveuili »tate florenteoi, (Paul Warnefrid, de Gest Langobard. 1 Y 
t 88,) the son, perhaps, /r the grandson, of Baian. 
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or the restitution of captives and deserters : and the majesty 
of the empire was almost equally degraded by a base com- 
pliance, or by tiie fedse and fearixil excuses with which they 
eluded such insolent demands. The chagan had never seen 
an elephant; and his curiosity was excited by the strange, 
and perhaps fabulous, portrait of that wonderful animal. At 
his command, one of the largest elephants of the Imperjal 
dtAUes was equipped with stately caparisons, and condaoted 
by a numerous train to the royal village in the plains of Hun- 
gary. He surveyed the euormous beast with surprise, with 
disgust, and possibly with terror; and smiled at the vain indus- 
try of the Romans, who, in search of such useless rarities, 
could explore the limits of the land and sea. He wished, at 
the expense of the emperor, to repose in a golden bed. The 
wealth of Constantinople, and the skilful diligence of her 
artists, were instantly devoted to the grati6cation of his 
<iq)rice; but when the work was finished, he rejected with 
•com a present so unworthy the majesty of a great king.'^ 
These were the casual sallies of his pride; but the avarice 
of the chagan was a more steady and tractable passion : a rich 
and regular supply of silk apparel, furniture, iod plate, intro- 
duced &e rudiments of art and luxury among the tents of the 
Scythians; their appetite- was stimulated by the pepper and 
cinnamon of India;'* the annual subsidy or tribute was 
raised from fourscore to one hundred and twenty thousand 
pieces of gold; and after each hostile interruption, the pay- 
sient of the arrears, with exorbitant interest, was alwap made 
the first condition of the new treaty. In the language of a 
Barbarian, without guile, the prince of the Avars afiected to 
oomplain of the insincerity of the Greeks ; '• yet he was not 
inferior to the most civilized nations in the refinement of dis< 
fiimulation and perfidy. As the successor of the Lombards, 
the chagan asserted his claim to the important city of Sirmium, 



■* Theophylact, L I & 6, 6. 

** Even in the field, the chagan delighved in the use of these arq- 
aialics. He solicited, as a gif^ *Ivdf«rd( KopvKiai, and receiyefl rrimoj 

teat (f>6^\nv *Iv6t5»f Kaaiav rt koX t6v Xtydfievov Koarop. llieop))jla^t, 1. vH. 

\ 18. The Europeans of the ruder ages consumed more spices in 
Jieir meat and drmk than is compatible with the delicacy of a modero 
palate. Vie PrivSe des Fran9ois, torn, il p. 162, 168. 

'* Thecphvlact, L vi c 6, 1. viL c 1|. The QtreeUf historiaa coulesMfl 
the ^ruth and justice of his reproach 
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the ancient bulwark of tiie Dlyrian provinces.*^ The plat 
of the Lower Hungary were covered with the Avar horse* 
and a fleet of large boats was built in the Hercynian wood, to 
descend the Danube, and to transport into the Save the mate- 
rials of a bridge. But as the strong garrison of Singidunum, 
which commanded the conflux of the two rivers, might have 
stopped their passage and bafiSed his designs, he dispelled 
their apprehensions by a solemn oath tliat his views were not 
hostile to the empire. He swore by his sword, the symbol 
of the god of war, that he did not^ as the enemy of Rome, 
construct a bridge upon the Save. ^ If I violate my oath," 
pursued the intrepid Baian, ** may I myself^ and the last of my 
^'ition, perish by the sword I May the heavens, and fire, the 
deity of the heavens. Ml upon our heads ! May the forests 
and mountains bury us in their ruins I and the Save returning, 
against the hiws of nature, to his source, ovemdielm us in lus 
angry waters !" After this barbarous imprecation, he calmly 
inquired, what oath was most sacred and venerable among the 
Christians, what guilt or perjury it was most dangerous to in- 
cur. The bishop of Singidunum presented the gospel, which 
the chagan received with devout reverence. " I swear," said 
he, ** by the God who has spoken in this holy book, that I 
have neither falsehood on my tongue, nor treachery in my 
heart" As soon as he rose from his knees, he accelerated 
the labor of the bridge, and despatched an envoy to proclaim 
what he no k>nger wished to conceal. " Inform the emperor," 
said the perfidious Baian, *^ that Sirmium is invested on every 
side. Advise his prudence to withdraw the citizens and their 
efiects, and to resign a city which it is now impossible to relieve 
or defend." Without the hope of rehef, the defence of Sir- 
mium was prolonged above three years : the walls were still 
untouched; but famine was enclosed within the walls, till a 
merciful capitulation allowed the escape of the naked and 
hungry inhabitants. Singidunum, at the distance of fifty 



'^ Menander (in Excerpt. Legat p. 126 — 182, 174, 176) descriDes th€ 
perjury of Baian and the Burrender of Sirmium. We hate loet hir 
locrunt of the siege, which is commended by Theophylact, L i. c. 9 



Oompare thrcughoat Scblcxer Nordisdie Gesehidite, p. 3tl^^97t 
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niles, experienced a more cruel &te: thi) buildings were 
razed, and the vanquished people yraa condemned to servitude 
and exile. Yet the ruins of Sirmium are no longer visible ; 
the advantageous situation of Singidunum soon attracted a 
new colony of Sclavonians, and the conflux of the Save and 
Danube is still guided by the fortifications of Belgrade, oi 
the While City^ so often and so obstinately disputed by the 
t /kristian and Turkish arms." From Belgrade to the walls of 
DoQstantinople a line n^iay be measured of six hundred miles: 
Uiat line was marked with flames and with blood ; the horses 
of the Avars were alternately bathed in the Euxine and tho 
Adriatic; and tlie Roman pontifi^ alarmed by the approach 
of a naore savage enemy,** was redooed to cherish the Lom- 
bards, as the protectors of Italy. The despair of a captive, 
whom his country refused to ransom, disclosed to the Avars 
the invention and practice of military engincB.'* But in the 
first attempts they were rudely framed, and awkwardly man- 
aged ; and the resistance of Diocletianopolis and Berdea, of 
Philippopolis and Adrianople, soon exhausted the skill and 
patience of the besiegers. The warfare of Baian was that 
of a Tartar ; yet his mind was susceptible of a humane and 
generous sentiment: he spared Anchialus, whose salutary 
waters had restored Uie health of the best beloved of his 
wives ; and the Romans confessed, that their starving army 
was fed and dismissed by the liberality of a foe. His empire 
extended over Hungary, Pdand, and Prussia, from the mouth 
of the Danube to that of the Oder ; " and his new subjects 
were divided and transplanted by the jealous policy of the 

" See lyAnville, in the Memoires de I'Acad. des hiscriptions, torn, 
zxviilp. 412 — 44S. The Sclavonic name of Belgrade h mentioned io 
the zth centmy by Constantine Porphyrogenitus : the Latin appella- 
tion of Alba drceea is used by the Franks in the beginning of the izth, 
ip. 414.) 

** Baron. AnnaL Ecdes. A B. 600, No. I. Paul Wamefrid (I iv. 
e. 88) relates their irruption into Friuli, and (c 39) the captivity of hia 
ancestors^ about A D. 682. The Sclav! traversed the Adriatic cum 
multitudine navium, and made a descent in the territory of Sipontum, 
(c 47.) 

'* Even the helepolis, or movable turret. Theophylact, L il 
16, 11. 

*' The arms and alliances of the chagan reached to the neighborhood 
tif a western sea, fifteen months' journey from Constantinople. TIm 
Aiiperor Maurice conversed with some itmerant harpers from that re- 
note country, and only seenis to have mistaken a trade for a Miji 
llieophylaci, L vi c. f 
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eonqiieror.** The eastern regions of Germany, which had 
been left vacant by the emigration of the Vandals, were re- 
plenished with Silavonian colonists ; the same trib^ are dis- 
coveied in the neighborhood of the Adriatic and of the Baltic, 
and with the name of Baian himself, the Illyrian cities of Neyss 
and Liasa are again found in the heart of Silesia. In the dis- 
position both of his troops and provinces the chagan exposed 
the vassals, whose lives he disregarded," to the first assault; 
and the swords of the enemy were blunted before they aiooim> 
tered the native valor of the Avars. 

The Persian alliance restored the troops of the East to the 
defence of Europe : and Maurice, who had supported ten 
years the insolence of the chagan, declared his resolution to 
march in person against the Barbarians. In the space of two 
centuries, none of the successors of Theodosius had appeared 
in the field : their lives were supinely spent in the palace of 
Constantinople ; and the Greeks could no longer understand, 
that the name of emperor, in its primitive sense, denoted the 
chief of the armies of the republic The martial ardor of 
Maurice was opposed by the grave flattery of the senate, the 
timid superstition of the patriarch, and the tears of the em- 
press Constantina ; and they all conjured him to devolve on 
some meaner general the fatigues and perils of a Sc3rthian 
campaign. Deaf to their advice and entreaty, the emperor 
boldly advanced'^ seven miles firom the capiUd; the sacred 
ensign of the cross was displayed in the fi*ont ; and Maurice 
reviewed, with conscious pride, the arms and numbers of the 
veterans who had fought and conquered beyond the Tigris. 
Anchialus was the last term of his progress by sea and land ; 
he solicited, without success, a miraculous answer to his noc- 
turnal prayers ; his mind was confounded by the death of a 

'* This is one of the most probable and luminous conjectures of the 
learned count de Buat, (Hist des Peuples Barbares, tom. zl p. 546— 
668.) The Tzechi and Serbi are found together near Mount Caucasus, 
in lilyricum, and on the lower Elbe. Even the wildest traditions of 
the Bohemians, <&c, afford some color to his hypothesis. 

*' See Fredegarius, in the Historians of France, tom. il p. 482. 
Baian did not conceal his proud insensibility. "On rotovrovi (not 
roffov-ovsj according to a foolish emendation) ivaipfjao} ry 'PtariaVif^, 
Vi ei Kal avfipaifi yt atpurC dai/arQ ^XcDvai, 4IXX* tffi ys {th yevsaOai 

*^ See the march and return of Maurice, in Theophylact, I t. c ! € 
I VL c. 1, 2, 3. If he were a writer of taiste or genius, we might »Utf 
pec' u'ln J[ an elegant irony: but Theophylact is surely harmlMS. 
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fiiTorite horse, the encounter of a wild boar, a storm o^ wind 
and rain, and the birth of a monstrous child ; and he forgot 
tliat the best of omens is to unsheathe our sword in the defence 
of our country."* Under the pretence of receiving the am- 
tessadors of Persia, the emperor returned to Constantinople, 
atchanged the thoughts of war for those of devotion, and dis- 
appointed the public hope by his absence and the choice of 
his lieutenants. The blind partiality of fraternal love might 
excuse the promotion of his brother Peter, who fled with 
equal disgrace from the Barbarians, from his own soldiers 
and from the inhabitants of a Roman city. That city, if we 
may credit- the resemblance of name and character, was the 
femous Azimuntium,'* which had alone repelled the tempest 
of Attila. The example of her warhke youth was propagated 
to succeeding generations ; and they obtained, from the first 
or the second Justin, an honorable privilege, that their valor 
should be always reserved for the defence of their native 
country. The brother of Maurice attempted to violate this 
privilege, and to mingle a* patriot band with the mercenaries 
of his camp ; they retired to the church, he was not awed by 
the sanctity of the place ; the people rose in their cause, the 
gates were shut^ the ramparts were manned ; and the coward- 
ice of Peter was found equal to his arrogance and injustice. 
The military fiime of Gommentiolus'^ is the object of satire 
or comedy rather than of serious history, since he was even 
deficient in the vile and vulgar qualification of personal cour- 
age. His solemn councils, strange evolutions, and secret 
orders, always supplied an apology for flight or delay. If he 
marched against the enemy, the pleasant valleys of Mount 
Haemus opposed an insuperable barrier ; but in his retreat, he 
explored, with fearless curiosity, the most difficult and obso- 
lete paths, which had almost escaped the memory of the 
oldest native. The only blood which he lost was drawn, in a 

** JSiS oiuwdi iplaros dftwscBai vepi warprit, Iliad, xiL 248. 

'lUs noble verse, which unites the spirit of a hero with the reason of n 
sage, may prove that Homer was in every light superior to his age aud 
eountry. 

'* llieophylact, 1. vii. c. 8. On the evidence of this fact, which had 
ikit occurred to my memory, the canrlid reader will correct and excuse 
A note in Chapter XXXIV., note *• of this History, which hastens the 
decay of Asimus, or Azimuntium ; mother century of patriotism and 
Tilof is cheaply purchased by sue) a confession. 

'^ See the shameful conduct of Commentiolus, in Theophylact^ I ft 
• 10 — 16, 1. vil c 13, 14, L viil c. 2, 4. 
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real or affected malady, by the laDoet of a surgeon ; ind his 
health, which felt with exquisite sensibility the approach of 
the Barbarians, was utiformly restored by the repose add 
safety of the winter season. A prince who could promote 
and support this unworthy £ftvorite must derive no glory from 
the accidental merit of his colleague Priscus." In five sao- 
cessive battles, which seem to have been conducted with skill 
and resolution, seventeen thousand two hundred Harbaiiam 
were made prisoners : near sixty thousand, with four sons of 
Uie chagan, were slain : the Roman general surprised a peace- 
ful district of the Gepidse, who slept under the protection of 
the Avars ; and his last trophies were erected on the banks 
of the Danube and the Teyss. Sinoe the death of Trajan 
the arms of the empire had not penetrated so deeply into the 
old Dacia : yet the success of Priscus was transient and ba^• 
ren; and he was soon recalled by the apprehension that 
Baian, with dauntless spirit and recruited forces, was prepar 
ing to avenge his defeat under the walls of Constantinople. 

The theory of war was not more familiar to the camps of 
Csesar and Trajan, than to those of Justinian and Maurice.^ 
The iron of Tuscany or Pontus still received the keenest temper 
from the skill of the Byzantine workmen. The magazines 
were plentifully stored with every spedes of offensive and 
defensive arms. In the construction and use of ships, engines, 
and fortifications, the Barbarians admired the superior ingenu- 
ity of a people whom they had so often vanquished in the field. 
The science of tactics, the ord^, evolutions, and stratagems 
of antiquity, was transcribed and studied in the books of the 
Greeks and Romans. But the solitude or degeneracy of the 
provinces could no longer supply a race of men to handle 
those weapons, to guard those walls, to navigate those ships, 
and to reduce the theory of war into bold and sucfAjssfui 
practice. The genius of Belisarius and Narses h»3 been 

•• See the exploits of Priacus, L viii. c 23. 

■• The general detail of the war against the Avars may ho traced 
in the first, second, sixth, seventh, and eighth books of the hiiitory of 
the emperor Maurice, by Theophylact Simocatta As he wrote in the 
•eigii of Heraclius, he had no temptation to flatter ; but his want of 
judgment renders him diffuse in trifles, and concise in the most inter- 
esting facts. 

*" Maurice himself composed xii books on the military art, which 
are still extant, and have been published (Upsal, 1664) by John 
Bclaffer, at the end of the Tactics of Arrian, (Fabricias, %ibliot 
Qrasca, 1. iv. c. 8, torn, ill p. 278,) who promises to speak moro fully ol 
Ui work in its propei place. 
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Ibnned without a roaster, ond expired without ft disciple 
Neither honor, nor patriotism, nor generous superstition, could 
animate the lifeless bodies of slaves and strangers, who had 
Buccoeded to the honors of the legions : it was in the camp 
alone that the emperor should have exercised a despotic com- 
mand ; it was only in the camps that his authority was dis- 
obeyec and insulted : he appeased and inflamed with gold the 
icenttouBoefis of the troops ; but their vices were inherent, their 
fiotories were accidental, and their costly maintenance ex- 
hausted the aubstanoe of a state which they were unable to 
defend. Ah&r a \oiDg and pernicious indulgence, the cure of 
this inveterate evil was undertaken by Maurice ; but the rash 
attempt, which drew destruction on his own head, tended 
only to Aggravate the disease. A reformer should be exempt 
from the suspicion of interest, and he roust possess the con-^ 
fidence and esteem of those whom he proposes to reclaim. 
The troopB of Maurice might listen to the voice of a victorious 
leader; they disdained the admonitions of statesmen and 
sophists; and, when they received an edict which deducted 
from their pay the price of their arms and clothing, they exe^ 
crated the avarice of a prince insensible of the dangers 
and fatigues from which he had escaped. The camps both of 
Asia and Europe were agitated with frequent and furious 
seditions;^* the enraged soldiers of Edessa pursued with 
reproaches, with threats, with wounds, their trembling gen- 
erals ; they overturned the statues of the emperor, oast stones 
against the miraculous image of Christ, and either rejected the 
yoke oif all dvil and military laws, or instituted a dangerous 
model of voluntaiy subordination. The monarch, always 
distant and often deceived, was incapable of yielding or 
persisting, according to the exigence of the moment. But 
the fear of a general revolt induced him too readily to ac- 
cept any act of valor, or any expression of loyalty^ as an 
atonement for the popular offence ; the new reform was abol* 
ished as hastily as it had been announced, and the troops, 
instead of punishment and restraint^ were agreeably surprised 
by a gracious proclamation of immunities and rewards. But 
the soldiers accepted without gratitude the tardy and reluctant 
gifts of the emperor : their insolence was elated by the dis- 
covery of his weakness and their own strength; and theif 
— ^— — ^^^-^ ■■ ■ — ^ 

** See the motiDies under the leigo of Maurice, ii ThcopKylael. i ii 
a 1—4, . vl c 7, 8, 10, L vii a 1 L viii. c. 6, Ac 
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mutual hatred was inflamed beyond the de^re of fcigivsnen 
or the hope of reconciliation. The historians of the timea 
adopt the vulgar suspicion, that Maurice conspired to destroy 
the troops whom he had labored to reform ; the miscondact 
and &vor of Commentiolus are imputed to this malevolent 
design; and every age must condemn the inhumanity a 
avarice ^^ of a prince, who, by the trifling ransom of six thoiH 
•and pieces of gold, might have prevented the massacre of 
twelve thousand prisoners in the hands of the chagan. In the 
ust fervor of indignation, an order was signified to the army 
of the Danube, that they should spare the magazines of tlM 
province, and establish their winter quarters in the hostile 
country of the Avars. The measure of their grievances was 
full: they pronounced Maurice unworthy to reign, expelled 
or slaughtered his faithful adherents, and, under the command 
of Phocas, a simple centurion, returned by hasty marches to 
the neighborhood of Constantinople. After a long series of 
legal succession, the military disorders of the third century 
were again revived ; yet such was the novelty of the enter- 
prise, that the insurgents were awed by their own rashness. 
They hesitated to invest their favorite with the vacant purple; 
and, while they rejected all treaty with Maurice himself, diey 
held a friendly correspondence with his son Theodosius, and 
with Germanus, the father-in-law of the royal youth. So 
obscure had been the former condition of Phocas, that the 
emperor was ignorant of the name and character of his rival ; 
but as soon as he learned, that the centurion, though bold ic 
sedition, was timid in the £fice of danger, *' Alas !" cried the 
desponding prince, "if he is a coward, he will surely be a 
murderer." 

Yet if Constantinople had been firm and faithful, the mur> 
derer might have spent his fury against the walls ; and the 
rebel army would have been gradually consumed or recon- 
ciled by the prudence of the emperor. In the games of the 
Circus, which he repeated with unusual pomp, Maurice 
disguised, with smiles of confidence, the anxiety of his heart, 
condescended to solicit the applause of the factions, and flat- 
^ ■ ■ ■ » 

*' Theophylact and Theopbanes seem ignorant of the conspiraej 
tod avarice of Maurice. These charges, sc unfavorable to the memory 
of that emperor, are first mentioned by the author of the Paschal 
Chronicle, (p. 379, 280 ;) from whence Zonaras (tom. ii L xiv. p. 77, 
T6) has transcribed them. Oedrenus (p. 899) has followed aootliM 
ti>mputation of the ransom. 
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leied their pride by accepting from their respective tribuaen 
a list of nine hundred blms and fifteen hundred greens, whona 
he affected to esteem as the solid pillars of his throne 
Their treacherous or languid support betrayed his weakness 
and hastened his fall: the green faction were the secret ao- 
complices of the rebels, and the blues recommended lenity 
and moderation in a contest with their Roman brethren 
The rigid and parsimonious virtues of Maurice had long sinco 
alienated the hearts of his subjects : as he walked barefoot in 
a rel^fious procession, he was rudely assaulted with stones, and 
bis guards were compelled to present their iron maces in 
the defence of his person. A fifinatic monk ran through the 
streets with a drawn sword, denouncing against him the wrath 
and the sentence of God ; and a vile plebeian, who represented 
his' countenance and apparel, was seated on an ass, and pur- 
sued by the imprecations of the multitude.^ The emperor 
suspected the popularity of Germanus with the soldiers and 
dtizens : he feared, he threatened, but he delayed to strike ; 
the patrician fled to the sanctuary of the church ; the people 
rose in his defence, the walls were deserted by the guards, 
and the lawless city was abandoned to the flames and rapine 
of a nocturnal tumult In a small bark, the unfortunate 
Maurice, with his wife and nine children, escaped to the 
Asiatic shore; but the violence of the wind compelled him 
to land at the church of St Autonomus,^^ near Ohalcedon, 
from whence he despatched Theodosius, his eldest son, to 
implore the gratitude and friendship of the Persian monarch. 
For himself, he refused to fly : his body was tortured with 
sciatic pains,** his mind was enfeebled by susperstition ; he 

^ In their clamors against Maurice, the people of Constantinople 
linuided him with the name of Marcionite or Marciomst; a heresy 

(says Tbeophjlact, L viil C. 9) fitra nvos fifopSi si\a0i(ai giofjdrii re icat 

KaraYi^ouxTos, Did they only cast out a vague reproach — or had the 
emperor really listened to some obscure teacher of those ancient 
Gnostics? 

** The church of St Autonomus (whom I have not the honor to 
Ibiow) was 160 stadia from Constantinople, (Theophylact, L viil c. 9.) 
The port of Eutropius, where Maurice and his children were mur- 
dered, is described by Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, L iil c xi.) as one 
of the two Iiarbors of Chalcedon. 

The inhabitants of Constantinople were generally subject to tlio 
pdffot dpdfjrtSei; and Theophylact insinuates, (L viil c. 9,) that if it 
consistent with the rulea of history, he could assign the medical 
Tet su(h a digression Avould not have been more impertinent 
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patiently awaited tiie event of the revolution, and addressed a 
fervent and public prayer to the Almighty, that the punish 
ment of his sins might be inflicted in Jbis world ratiier than 
in a future life. After the abdication of Maurice, the two 
fictions disputed the choice of an emperor ; but the fiivcrita 
of the blues was rejected by the jealousy of their antagonists, 
and Germanus himself was hurried along by the crewdB wlio 
rushed to the palace of Hebdomon, seven miks from the 
city, to adore the majesty of Pbocas the oenturioD. A 
modest wish of resigning the purple to the rank and merit of 
Germanus was opposed by his resolution, moro obntinaite and 
equally sinoere ; the senate and clergy obeyed his siinimons ; 
and, as soon as the patriarch was assured of his orthodox 
belief, he consecrated the successful usurper in the churdi of 
St. John the Baptist On the third day, amidst the accla- 
mations of a thoughtless people, Phecas made his public entry 
in a chariot drawn by four white horses : the* revolt of thf 
troops was rewarded by a lavish donative ; and the new sov 
ereign, after visiting the palace, beheld froni his throne the 
games of the hippodrome. In a dispute of precedency 
between the two factions, his partial judgment inclined in 
favor of the greens. ^Remember that Maurice is still 
alive," resounded from the opposite side; and the indis- 
creet clamor of the blues admonished and stimulated the 
cruelty of the tyrant The ministers of death were de- 
spatched CO Chalcedon : they dragged the emperor from bis 
sanctuary ; and the ^ye sons of Maurice were successively 
murdered before the eyes of their agonizing parent At 
each stroke, which he felt in his heart, he found strength 
to rehearse a pious ejaculation : *' Thou art just, O Lord ! 
and thy judgments are righteous." And such, in the his6 
moments, was his rigid attachment to truth and justice, that 
he revealed to the soldiers the pious falsehood of a nurse 
who presented her own diild in tiie place of a royal infant** 
The tragic scene was finally closed by the execution of the 
emperor himself, in the twentieth year of his reign, and the 

than, his inquiry (1. vii. c. 16, 1*7) into the annual inundations of the 
Nile, and all the opinions of the Greek philosophers on that subject 

*' From this generous attempt, Corneille has deduced the iutricato 
mreb of his tragedy of Heraclius^ which requires more than one repro- 
MfDtation to be clearly understood, (Corneille de Voltaire, torn. v. p 
800;) and which, after an interval of some years, ig said to have 
poirJed the author himself (Anecdotes Dramatiques, torn. I p. 429.) 
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tUty third of his age. The bodies of the father and his five 
sons were cast into the sea; their heads were exposed at 
Constantinople to the insults or pity of the multitude; and 
Jb was not till some signs of putrefaction had appearecl, that 
rhocas connived at £he private burial of these venerable 
remains. In that grave, the faults and errors of Maurice 
vere kindly interred. His fate alone was remembered ; and 
at the end of twenty years, in the recital of the history of 
Theophylact, the mournful tale was interrupted by the tears of 
ihe audience.^^ 

Such tears must have flowed in secret, and such compassiou 
would have been criminal, under the reign of Phocas, who 
was peaceably acknowledged in the provinces of the East and 
West. The images of the emperor and his wife Leontia were 
exposed in the Lateran to the veneration of the clergy and 
senate of Rome, and afterwards deposited in the palace of the 
Caesars, between those of Constantine and Theodosius. As a 
wbjcct and a Christian, it was the duty of Gregory to acqui- 
esce in the estabhshed government ; but the joyful applause 
with which he salutes the fortune of the assassin, has sullied, 
with indelible disgrace, the character of the saint The suc- 
cessor of the apostles might have inculcated with decent firm- 
ness the guilt of blood, and the necessity of. repentance ; he 
IS content to celebrate the deliverance of the ))eople and tho 
fall of the oppressor ; to rejoice that the piety and benignity 
of Phocas have been raised by Providence to the Imperial 
throne ; to pray that his hands may be strengthened against 
all his enemies ; and to express a wish, perhaps a prophecy, 
that, after a long and triumphant reign, he may be transferred 
from a temporal to an everlasting kingdom.^' I have already 
traced the steps of a revolution so pleasing, in Gregory's opin- 
ion, both to heaven and earth ; and Phocas does not appear 

*^ The revolt of Phocas and death of Maurice are told by Theophy- 
lact Simocatta, (1. viii. c. 7—12,) the Paschal Chronicle, (p. 379, 880,) 
Theophanes, (ChroDograph. p. 238 — 244,) Zooaras, (torn, il L xiv. p. 
77 — 80,) and Cedrenus, (p. 899 — 404.) 

*• Grcgor. L xl epist 88, indict vL Benignitatem vestrae pietatia 
ad Imperiale fastigium pervenisse gaudemus. Lsetentur cceli et ex- 
nltet terra, et de vestris benignis actibus universaB reipublic» popUua 
Dime usque vehementer affictus hilarescat, <fec. This base flattery, the 
topic of Protestant invective, is justly censured by the philosopliei 
Bayle, (Dictionnaire Critique, Gregoire I. Not. H. torn. ii. p. 697 
MS,) Cardinal Baronius justifies the pope at the expense of the fidlffi 
amperor. 
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of Saiu, Jie Ponian general, to oondnct an oinliassy to Um 
presence of the great king, was accepted with the wannest 
gratitude, and the prayer for pardon and peace was hnmblj 
presented by the Prastorian praefect, the prsefect of the city, 
and one of the first ecclesiastics of the patriarchal chnrch.** 
But the lieutenant of Chosroes had fatally mistaken the inten- 
tions of his master. ^ It was not an embassy," said the ty« 
rant of Asia, ^it was the person of Heraclius, bound in 
thains, that he should have brought to the foot of ray throne. 
I wUl never give peace to the emperor of Rome, till he has 
abjured his crucified Gkxl, and embraced the worship of the 
sun.** Sain was flayed alive, according to the inhuman prac- 
tice of his country; and the separate and rigorous confine- 
ment of the ambassadors violated the law of nations, and the 
faith of an express stipulation. Yet the experience of six 
years at length persuaded the Persian monarch to renounce 
the conquest of Constantinople, and to specify the annual 
tribute or ransom of the Roman empire ; a thousand talents 
of gold, a thousand talents of silver, a thousand silk robes, a 
thousand horses, and a thousand virgins. Heraclius subscribed 
these ignominious terms ; but the time and space which he 
obtained to collect such treasures from the poverty of the East, 
was industriously employed in the preparations of a bold and 
desperate attack. 

Of the characters conspicuous in history, that of Heraclius 
is one of the most extraordinary and inconsistent. In the first 
and last years of a long reign, the emperor appears to be the 
slave of sloth, of pleasure, or of superstition, the careless and 
impotent spectator of the public calamities. But the languid 
mists of the morning and evening are separated by the bright- 
ness of the meridian sun ; the Arcadius of the palace arose 
the Cassar of the camp ; and the honor of Rome and Heraclius 
was gloriously retrieved by the exploits and trophies of six 
adventurous campaigns. It was the duty of the Byzantine 
historians to have revealed the causes of his slumber and vigi- 
lance. At this distance we can only conjecture, that ho wsa 
endowed with more personal courage than political resolution ; 
that he was detained by the charms, and perhaps the arts, of 



^* Some original pieces, such as the speech or letter of the Tiomao 
tmbASRadors, (p. 886 — 888,) likewise constitute the merit of the Pas- 
chal Chronicle, which vas composed, perhaps at Alexandria, «iiMi«t 
Ihe reign of HtTncliiis. 
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luB niece Martina, with whom, after the death of Eudoda, 1m 
contracted an incestuous marriage ; ^* and that he yielded to 
the base advice of the counsellors, who urged, as a funda- 
mental law, that the life of tlie emperor should never be ex- 
posed in the field.^* Perhaps he was awakened by the last 
insolent demand of the Persian conqueror ; but at the moment, 
when Heraclius assumed the spirit of a hero, the only hopes 
of the Romans were drawn from the vicissitudes of fortune, 
which might threaten the proud prosperity of Chosroes, and 
most be favorable to those who had attained the lowest period 
of depresdon/* To provide for the expenses, of war, was the 
fiist care of the emperor; and for the purpose of collecting 
the tribute, he was allowed to solicit the benevolence of the 
eastern provinces. But the revenue no longer flowed in the 
usual channels ; the credit of an arbitrary prince is annihilated 
oy his power; and the courage of Heraclius was first dis^ 
played in daring to borrow the consecrated wealth of churches, 
under the solemn vow of restoring, with usury, whatever he 
had been compelled to employ in the service of religion 
and of the empire. The clergy themselves appear to have 
sympathized with the public distress; and the discreet 
patriarch of Alexandria, without admitting the precedent of 
sacrilege, assisted his sovereign by the miraculous or season- 
able revelation of a secret treasure.^' Of the soldiers who 

*' NicephoruSy (p. 10, 11,) who brands this marriage with the namea 
of idsaitBVf and ddintrov, IB happy to observe, that of two sons, its in- 
cestuous fruit, the elder was marked by Providence with a stiff neck, 
the younger with the loss of hearing. 

'* George of Pisidia, (Acroas. i. 112 — 126, p. 6,) who states the 
opinions, acquits the pusillanimous counsellors of any sinister views. 
Would he have excused the proud and contemptuous admonition of 
Crispus! 'KmduvT&^tov o^k i^ov ffufftXti i^aoKS KoraKi^xavtiv fiaaCKtia^ 

^* Et rdf hr* Hxpov iip^ivai tit^iaf 

^^MTtpaXfiivas Xiyovatv oiK dvsiKdroiSf 
Kcictfca rd Xotvdv iv xaKoTs ra HipaiSos, 

*AvTiaTp6ip(oi 61, <&c. George Pisid. Acroas. L 51, &c p. 4. 

The Orientals are not less fond of remarkmg this strange vicissitude ; 
And I remember some story of Khosrou Parviz, not very unlike the 
ring of Polycrates of Samos. 

^" Baronius gravely relates this discovery, or rather transmutation, 
of barrels, not of honey, but of gold, (AnnaL Eccles. A. D. 620, No, 
t, ^) Yet the loan was arbitrary, since it was collected by soldiers, 
who were ordered to leave the patriarch of Alexandria no more than one 
knndred pounds of gold ificephorus, (p. 11,) two hundred yean 
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Lad conspired with Phocas, only two were found to have sur 
vived the stroke of time and of the Barbarians ; ^ the loa^ 
even of these seditious veterans, was imperfectly supplied by 
the new levies of Heradius, and the gold of the sanctuary 
united, in the same camp, the names, and arms, and languages 
of the East and West He would have been content with the 
neutrality of the Avars ; and his friendly entreaty, that the 
chagan would act, not as the enemy, but' as the guardian, of 
the empire, was accompanied with a more persuasive donative 
of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. Two days after the 
festival of Easter, the emperor, exchanging his purple for the 
simple garb of. a penitent and warrior,'* gave the signal of 
his departure. To the faith of the people Heraclius recom- 
mended his children; the civil and military powers were 
vested in the most deserving hands, and the discretion of the 
patriarch and senate was authorized to save ot surrender the 
city, if they should be oppressed in his absence by the superior 
forces of me enemy. 

The neighboring heights of Chalcedon were covered with 
tents and arms : but if the new levies of Heraclius had been 
rashly led to the attack, the victory of the Persians in the 
sight of Constantinople might have been the last day of the 
Roman empire. As imprudent would it have been to advance 
into the provinces of Asia, leaving their innumerable cavalry 
to intercept his convoys, and continually to hang on the lassi« 
tude and disorder of his rear. But the Greeks were still mas- 
ters of the sea ; a fleet of galleys, transports and sitore-ships, 
was assembled in the harbor; the Barbarians consented to 
embark ; a steady wind carried them through the Hellespont 
the western and southern coast of Asia Minor lay on their left 
hand ; the spirit of their chief was first displayed in a storm , 
and even the eunuchs of his train were excited to suffer and 
to work by the example of their master. He landed his troops 
on the confines of Syria and Cilicia, in the Gulf of Scanderoon, 



afterwards, speaks with ill humor of this contribution, which tha 
church of Oonstantinople might still feeL 

'^ Theophylact Symocatta, L viii c 12. This circumstanoB need not 
adte our surprise. The muster-roll of a regiment, even in time of 
peace, is renewed in less than twenty or twenty-five years. 

'*' He changed his purple for blaekt buckskins, and dyed them red m 
the blood of the Persians, (Georg. Pisid. Acroas. iii. 118, 121, 12i 
ISee the notes of Foggini, p. 86.) 
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where the coast suddenly turns to the south ;** and his dia* 
eemment was expressed in the choice of this important post** 
From all sides, the scattered garrisons of the maritime cities 
and the mountains might repair with speed and safety to hia 
Imperial standard. The natural fortifications of Cilicia pro- 
tected, and even concealed, the camp of Heraclius, which was 
pitched near Issus, on the same ground where Alexander had 
ranquished the host of Darius. The angle which the emperor 
occupied was deeply indented into a vast semicircle of the 
Asiatic, Armenian, and Syrian provinces ; and to whatsoever 
point of the circumference he should direct his attack, it was 
oasy for him to dissemble his own motions, and to prevent 
those of the enemy. In the camp of Issus, the Roman general 
reformed the sloth and disorder of the veterans, and educated 
the new recruits m the knowledge and practice of military 
virtue. Unfolding the miraculous image of Christ, he urged 
them to revenge the holy altars which had been profaned by 
the wor^ippers of fire ; addressing them by the endearing 
appellations of sons and brethren, he deplored the public and 
private wrongs of the republic. The subjects of a monarch 
were persuaded that they fought in the cause of freedom ; 
and a similar enthusiasm was communicated to the foreign 
mercenaries, who must have viewed with equal indifference tho 
interest of Rome and of Persia. Heraclius himself^ with the 
skill and patience of a centurion, inculcated the lessons of the 
school of tactics, and the soldiers were assiduously trained in 
the use of their weapons, and the exercises and evolutions of 

^ George of Piaidia, (Acroas. il 10, p. 8) has fixed this important 
point of the* Syrian and Cilician gates. They are elegantly described 
by Xenophon, who marched through them a thousand years before. A 
narrow pass of three stadia between steep, high rocks, {irirpat ri\i0artn) 
and the Mediterranean, was closed at each end \m strong gates, im- 
pr^nable to the land, (irnpeXBeTv ov< tjv 0i^) accessible by sea, (Anab* 
asis, L L p. 85, 86, with Hutchinson's Geographical Dissertation, p. vl) 
The gates were thirty-five parasangs, or leagues, from Tarsus, (Anab- 
asis, L L p. 88, 84,) and eight or ten from Antioch. Compare Itinerar. 
Wesseling, p. 580, 681. Schultens, Index Geograph. ad calcem Vit 
Balndin p 9. Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, par M. Otter, tom. L p. 
78, 79. 

•• Heraclius might write to a friend in the modest words of Cicero : 
**Castra habuimus ea ipsa quae contra Darium habuerat apud Issum 
Alexander, imperator haud paulo melior quam aut tu aut ego.** Ad 
Attkum, V. 20. Issus, a rich and flourishing citv in the time of Xeii» 
nbdo, was ruined by Uie prosperity of Alexandria or Scanderooo, oi 
ne other side of the bay. 
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the field. Tho cavaliy and infantry in light or heavy armoi 
were divided into two parties ; the trumpets were fixed in the 
centre, and their signals directed the march, the charge, the re- 
treat or pursuit ; the direct or oblique order, the deep or ex- 
tended phalanx ; to represent in fictitious combat the operations 
of genuine war. Whatever hardships the emperor imposed on 
the troops, he inflicted with equal severity on himself; their 
jabor, their diet, their sleep, were measured by the inflexible 
rules of discipline; and, without despising the enemy, they 
were taught to repose an implicit confidence in their own valor 
And the wisdom of their leader. Oilicia was soon encompaased 
with the Persian arms ; but their cavaliy hesitated to enter the 
defiles of Mount Taurus, till they were drcomvented by the 
evolutions of Heraclius, who insensibly gained their rear, whilst 
he appeared to present his front in order of battle. By a &l8e 
motion, which seemed to threaten Armenia, he drew them, 
against their wishes, to a general action. They wera tempted 
by the artful disorder of bis camp ; but when they advanced 
to combat, the ground, the sun, and the expectation of both 
armies, were unpropitious to the Barbarians ; the Romans suc- 
cessfully repeated their tactics iL a field of battle,** and the 
event of the day declared to the world, that the Persians were 
not invincible, and that a hero was invested with the purple. 
Strong in victory and fame, Heraclius boldly ascended the 
heights of Mount Taurus, directed his march through the plains 
of Cappadocia, and established his troops, for the winter season, 
in safe and plentiful quarters on the banks of the River Halys." 
His soul was superior to the vanity of entertaining Constantinople 
with an imperfect triumph ; but the presence of the emperor was 
indispensably required to soothe the restless and rapacious spirit 
of the Avars. 

Since the dayf of Scipio and Hannibal, no bolder enterprise 
has been attempted than that which Heraclius achieved for 
the deliverance of the empire.** He permitted the Persians 

** Foggmi (Annotat p. 81) suspects that the Persians were deceived 
by the ipaXayl nstrXtiYiiivn of iEliao, (Tactic, c. 48,) an intricate spiral 
motion of the army. He observes (p. 28) that the military descriptions 
of George of Pisidia are transcribed in the Tactics of the emperor Lea 

" George of Pisidia, an eye-witness, (Acroas. ii. 122, Ac.,) describwl 
10 three acroaseia, or cantos, the first expedition of Heraclius. The 
poem has been lately (1777) published at Rome; but such vague and 
declamatory praise is £&r from corresponding with the sanguine bop€f 
•f Pagi, D'AnviUe.ac. 

*' Tbeopljines (p. 265) carries Heraclius awiftly (Kara rax^s) iota 
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to oppress for a while the provinces, and to ins alt with inipu* 
nitj the capital of the East ; while the Roman emperor ex- 
plored his perilous way through the Black Sea,** and the 
mountains of Armenia, penetrated into the heart of Persia," 
and recalled the armies of the gi*eat king to the defence of 
their bleeding country. With a select band of ^ve thousand 
soldiers, Heradius sailed from Constantinople to Trebizond ; 
assembled his forces which had wintered in the Pontic regions ; 
and, from the mouth of the Phasis to the Caspian Sea, encour- 
aged his subjects and allies to march with the successor of Con- 
Btantine under the &ithful and victorious banner of the cross. 
When the legions of Lucullus and Pompey first passed the 
Euphrates, they blushed at their easy victory over the natives 
of Armenia. But the long experience of war had hardened 
the minds and bodies of that effeminate peeple ; their zeal and 
bravery were approved in the service of a declining empire ; 
they abhorred and feared the usurpation of the house of Sas- 
Ban, and the memory of persecution envenomed their pious 
hatred of the enemies of Christ The limits of Armenia, as 
H had been ceded to the emperor Maurice, extended as far 
as the Araxes : the river submitted to the indignity of a 
bridge,** and Heraclius, in the footsteps of Mark Antony, ad- 
Armenia. Kicephorus, (p. 11,) though he confounds the two expe- 
ditions, defines the province of Lazica. Eutychius (Annal. torn. 
IL p. 281) has given the 5000 men, with the more probable station of 
Trebizond. 

** From Constantinople to Trebizond, with a fair wind, four or five 
days ; from thence to Erzerom, five ; to Erivan, twelve ; to Taurus, 
ten ; in all, thirty-two. Such is the Itinerary of Ta vernier, (Voyages, 
toon. i. p. 12 — 56,) who was perfectlv conversant with the roads of 
Asia. Toumefort, who travelled with a pacha, spent ten or t\^,jlve 
days between Trebizond and Erzerom, (Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. 
lettre xviii. ;) and Chardin '(Voyages, tom. L p. 249 — 254) gives the 
more correct distance of fifty>mree parasangs, each of 5000 paces, 
(wfaatpaoes ?) between Erivan and Tauris. 

** llie expedition of Heraclius into Persia is finely illustrated by M. 
IVAnville, (Memoires de VAcadcmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 
669—573.) He discovers the situation of Gandzaca, Thebarma, Da» 
tafferd, <fec., with admirable skill and learning ; but the obscura cam- 
paign of 624 he passes over in silence. 

•" Et pontem indignatus Araxes. — Virgil, ^neid, viii. 728. 

The River Araxes is noisy, rapid, vehement, and, with the meltmg of 
the snows, irresistible : the strongest and most massy bridges are swept 
away by the current; and its indignation is attested by the ruins ol 
■Mby arches near the old town of Zulfa. "^'oyages de Chardin, torn, i 
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Media and Aiba/ria. Id the severily of tibe winter 8ea§oi^ 
Barbaraza deemi^ himself secure in tiie walU of Salban : 1m 
was surprised by the activity of Heradius, who divided hie 
troops, and performed a laborious march in the silence of th€ 
night. The fiat roofs of the houses were defended with use- 
less valor against the darts and torches of the Romans : the 
satraps and nobles of Persia, with their wives and children, 
and the flower of their martial youth, were either slain or 
made prisoners. The general escaped by a precipitate flight, 
but his golden armor was the prize of the conqueror; and 
the soldiers of Heraclius enjoyed the wealth and repose which 
they had so nobly deserved. On the return of spring, the 
emperor traversed in seven days the mountains of Curdistan, 
and passed without resistance the rapid stream of the Tigris. 
Oppressed by the weight of their spoils and captives, the Ro- 
man army halted under the walls of Amida ; and Heraclius 
informed the senate of Constantinople of his safety and suc- 
cess, which they had already felt by the retreat of the be- 
siegers. The bridges of the Euphrates were destroyed by 
the Persians ; but as soon as the emperor had discovered a 
ford, they hastily retired to defend the banks of the Sams,** 
in Cilicia. That river, an impetuous torrent, was about three 
hundred feet broad ; the bridge was fortified with strong tur- 
rets ; and the banks were lined with Barbarian archers. After 
a bloody conflict, which continued till the evening, the Ro- 
mans prevailed in the assault ; and a Persian of gigantic size 
was slain and thrown into the Sarus by the hand of the em- 
peror himself. The enemies were dispersed and dismayed ; 
Heraclius pursued his march to Sebaste in Cappadocia ; and 
at the expiration of three years, the same coast of the Eux- 
ine applauded his return from a long and victorious expedi- 
tion." 

Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, the two monarchs 
who disputed the empire of the East aimed their desperate 

JWN^MiM^— — ^—i^»^^— ^W^^ ■ ■ ■ 1^ ■!■■ ■■■■■■■■■ ■■ ■ I ^— ^— ^^— . I I ■ , 

'* At ten parasangs from Tarsus, the army of the younger Cyrus 
passed the Sarus,* three plethra in breadth : the Pyramus, a stadium 
m breadth, ran five parasangs farther to the east, (Xenophoo, Anabeu. 
L i. p 88, 84.) 

•* George of Pisidia (BelL Abaricum, 246 — 266, p. 49) celebrate! 
with truth the persevering courage of the three campaigns (rfwis 
Mvt^ptf/iovs) against the Persians. 



* Now the SihaiL—lI. 
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•trokes at the heart of their rival. The militarj force of 
Persia was wasted by the inarches and combats of twenty 
years, and many of the veterans, who had survived the perils 
of the sword and the climate, were still detained in the for- 
tresses of Egypt and Syria. But the revenge and ambition 
of Ohosroes exhausted his kingdom; and the new levies of 
subjects, strangers, and slaves, were divided into three for- 
midable bodies.*^ The first army of fifty thousand men, ill us 
trioos by the ornament and title of the golden spears, was 
destined to march against Heraclius ; the second was stationed 
to prevent his junction with the troops of his brother Theodo- 
ms ; and the Uiird was commanded to besiege Constantinople, 
and to second the operations of the chagan, with whom the 
Persian king had ratified a treaty of alliance and partition. 
Sarbar, the general of the third army, penetrated through the 
provinces of Asia to the well-known camp of Chalcedon, and 
amused himself with the destruction of the sacred and pro- 
fiine buildings of the Asiatic suburbs, while he impatiently 
waited the arrival of his Scythian firiends on the opposite side 
of the Bosphorus. On the twenty-ninth of June, thirty thou-' 
sand Barbarians, the vanguard of the Avars, forced the long' 
wall, and drove into the capital a promiscuous crowd of peas- 
ants, citizens, and soldiers. Fourscore thousand** of his 
native subjects, and of the vassal tribes of Gepidse, Russians, 
Bulgarians, and Sclavonians, advanced under the standard of 
the chagan ; a month was spent in marches and negotiations, 
but the whole city was invested on the thirty-first of July, 
from the suburbs of Pera and Galata to the Blachemse and 
seven towers; and the inhabitants descried with terror the 
flaming signals of the European and Asiatic shores. In the 
mean while, the magistrates of Constantinople repeatedly 
strove to purchase the retreat of the chagan ; but their depu- 
ties were rejected and insulted ; and he suffered the patricians 
to stand before his throne, while the Persian envoys, in silk 
robes, were seated by his side. " You see," said the haughty 

** Petavius (Annotationes ad Nicephornm, p. 62, 63, 64) discrimi- 
nates the names and actions of five Persian genenJs who were sue* 
eessively sent against Heraclius. 

'* This number of eight myriads is specified by George of Pisidia, 
(BeU. Abar. 219.) The poet (60 — 88) clearly indicates that the old 
diagan lived till the reign of Heraclius, and that his son and sucoessoi 
was bom of a foreign mother. Yet Foggini ( Annotnt p^ 67) Has givon 
•Bother intcrpretati >n to this passage. 
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Bcended to flatter the Barbarian with the promise of a fiui 
and aufftist bride ; ob^ned an immediate succor of forty 
thousand horse, and negotiated a strong diversion of tb« 
Turkish armf> on the side of the Oxus.'"" The Persians, iu 
their turn, retreated with precipitation ; in the camp o« 
Edessa, Heraclius review<)d an army of seventy thousand 
Romans and strangers; and some months were successfuUv 
employed in the recovery of the cities of Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Armenia, whose fortifications had been imperfectly re» 
stored. Sarbar still maintained the important station cf 
Ohalcedon ; but the jealousy of Chosroes, or the artifice of 
Heraclius, soon alienated the raind of that powerful satra/^ 
from the service of his king and country. A messenger was 
intercepted with a real or fictitious mandate to the cadarigan« 
or second in command, directing him to send, without delay, 
to the throne, the head of a guilty or unfortunate general 
The despatches were transmitted to Sarbar himself; and a^ 
soon as he read the sentence of his own death, he dexterously 
mserted the names of four hundred officers, assembled a mili- 
tary council, and asked the cadarigan whether he was prepared 
to execute the commands of their tyrant. The Persians unani- 
mously declared, that Chosroes had forfeited the sceptre ; a 
separate treaty was concluded with the government of Con- 
stantinople; and if some considerations of honor or policy 
restrained Sarbar from joining the standard of Heraclius, the 
emperor was assured that he might prosecute, without inter- 
ruption, his designs of victory and peace. • 

Deprived of his firmest support, and doubtful of the fidelity 
of his subjects, the greatness of Chosroes was still conspic- 
uous in its ruins. The number of five hundred thousand 
may be interpreted as an Oriental metaphor, to describe the 
men and arms, the horses and elephants, that covered Media 
and Assyria against the invasion of Heraclius. Yet the 
Romans boldly advanced from the Araxes to the Tigris, and 
the timid prudence of Rhazates was content to follow them 
by forced marches through a desolate country, till he received 

this time she was about fifteen. Eudocia was afterwards sent to her 
Turkish husband, but the news of his death stopped her journey, and 
prevented the consummation, (Ducange, Familise Byzantin. p. 1 18.) 

"• Elmcain (Hist. Saracen, p. 13 — 16) gives some curious and picJb- 
able tacts; but his numbers are rather too high — 300,Oi)U Romaoi 
■iaemblod at Edessa — 600,000 Persians killed at Nineveh. The alNit» 
maot of a cipher is scarcely enough to resti^re his sanitjr 
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a peremptory mandate to risk the &te of Persia in a decHiTQ 
bi^e. Eastward of the Tigris, at the end of the bridge of 
Mosul, the great Nineveh had formerly been erected : *•' 
the dty, and even the ruins of. the city, had long since dis* 
appeared ; '** the vacant space afforded a spacious field foi 
the operations of the two armies. But these operations are 
neglected by the Byzantine historians, and, like the authors 
of epic poetry and romance, they ascribe the victory, not 
to the military conduct, but to the personal valor, of their 
fsivorite hero. On this memorable day, Heraclius, on his 
horse Phallas, surpassed the bravest of his warriors : his lip 
was pierced with a spear; the steed was wounded in the 
thigh ; but he carried his master safe and victorious through 
the tnple phalanx of the Barbarians. In the heat of the 
action, three valiant cbiefe were successively slain by the 
sword and lance of the emperor : among these was Rhazates 
himself; he fell like a soldier, but the sight of his head scat- 
tered grief and despair through the fainting ranks of the 
Persians. His armor of pure and massy gold, the shield of 
one hundred and twenty plates, the sword and belt, the saddle 
and cuirass, adorned the triumph of Heraclius ; and if he 
had not been faithful to Christ and his mother, the champion 
of Home might have offered the fourth opime spoils to the 
Jupiter of the Capitol."* In the battle of Nineveh, which 
was fiercely fought from daybreak to the eleventh hour, 

^*^ Otesias (apud Didor. SicuL torn. L 1. il p. 116, edit Wesseling) 
assigiis 480 stadia (perhaps only 82 miles) for the circumference of 
Nineveh. Jonas talEs of three days' journey : tlie 120,000 persons 
described by the prophet as incapable of discerning th^ir right hand 
from their left, may afford about 700,000 persons of all ages for the 
inhabitants of that ancient capital, (Goguet, Origines des Loix, <bc^ 
tom. iil part L p. 92, 98,) which ceased to exist 600 years before Christ 
The western suburb still subsisted, and is mentioned under the name 
of Mosul in the first age of the Arabian khalifs. 

'•* Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabic, «fec., tom. il p. 286) passed over 
Nineveh without perceiving it He mistook for a ridge of hills the 
old rampart of brick or earth. It is said to have been 100 feet high, 
flanked with 1500 towers, each of the height of 200 feet 

^^* Rex regia arma fero (says Romulus, in the first consecration) 
.... bina postea (continues Livy, i. 10) inter tot bella, opima part* 
ract spolia, adeo rara ejus fortuna decoris. If Yarro (apud P-imo 
Festum, p. 806, edit Dacier) could justify his liberality in granting 
tiie opime spoils even to a common soldier who had slam the king of 
general of the enemy, the honor would liave been much more eheaf 
■ndoommoa 
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twenty-^ ight ntandards, besides those which might be bibk«i 
or torn, were taken from the Persians ; the greatest part of 
their army was cat in pieces, and the victors, concealing 
their own loss, passed the night on the field. They acknowl- 
edged, that on this occasion it was less diflScult to kill tlian 
to discomfit the soldiers of Chosroes ; amidst the bodies of 
their friends, no more than two bow-shot from the enemy, 
the remnant of the Persian cavalry stood firm till the seventh 
hour of the night ; about the eighUi hour they retired to their 
unrifled camp, collected their baggage, and dispersed on ail 
sides, from the want of orders rather than of resolution. The 
diligence of Heraclius was not less admirable in the use^ 
victory ; by a march of forty-eight miles in four-and-twenty 
hours, his vanguard occupied the bridges of the great and the 
lesser Zab ; and the cities and palaces of Assyria were open 
for the first time to the Romans. By a just gradation of 
magnificent scenes, they penetrated to the royal seat of 
Dastagerd,* and, though much of the treasure had been 
removed, and much had been expended, the remaining 
wealth appears to have exceeded their hopes, and even to 
have satiated their avarice. Whatever could not be easily 
transported, they consumed with fire, that Chosroes might 
feel the anguish of those wounds which he had so often 
inflicted on the provinces of the empire : and justice might 
allow the excuse, if the desolation had been confined to the 
works of regal luxury, if national hatred, military license, 
and religious zeal, had not wasted with equal rage the habi- 
tations and the temples of the guiltless subject. The recovery 
of three hundred Roman standards, and the deliverance of 
the numerous captives of Edessa and Alexandria, reflect a 
purer glory on the arms of Heraclius. From the palace of 
Dastagerd, he pursued his march within a few miles of 
Modain or Ctesiphon, till he was stopped, on the banks of the 
Arba, by the difficulty of the passage, the rigor of the season, 
and perhaps the fame of an impregnable capital. The return 
of the emperor is marked by the modem name of the city of 
Sherhzour: he fortunately passed Mount Zara, before the 
snow, which fell incessantly thirty-four days; and the citi 



* Macdonald Kinneir places Dastagerd at Kasr e Bhirin, the palace W 
Hira on the banks of the Diala between Holwan and Kanabea. KinM^/ 
Ueograpb. Mem p. 306.— IL 
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of Gaiids;3a, or Tauris, were compelled to entertain Imi 
Boldieors and their horses with a hospitable reception.^** 

When the ambition of Chosroes was reduced to the de- 
fence of his hereditary kingdom, the love of glory, or even 
the sense of shame, should have urged him to meet his 
rival in the field. In the battle of Nineveh, his courage 
might have taught ^e Persians to vanquish, or he mi^t have 
fidlen with honor by the lance of a Roman emperor. The 
snooessor of Cyrus chose rather, at a secure distance, to 
expect the event, to assemble the relics of the defeat, and to 
retire, by measured steps, before the march of Heraclius, till 
he beheld with a sigh the once loved mansions of Dastagerd. 
Both his friends and enemies were persuaded, that it was the 
intention of Chosroes to bury himself under the ruins of the 
city and palace : and as both might have been equally adverse 
te his ffight, the monarch of Asia, with Sira,*^ and three 
concubines, escaped through a hole in the wall nine days 
before the arrival of the Romans. The slow and stately pro- 
cession in which he showed himself to the prostrate crowd, 
was changed to a rapid and secret journey ; and the first 
evening he lodged in tiie cottage of a peasant, whose humble 
door would scarcely give admittance to the great king.^"* His 
superstition was subdued by fear : on the third day, he en- 
tered with joy the fortifications of Ctesiphon ; yet he still 
doubted of his safety till he had opposed the River Tigris to 
the pursuit of the Romans. The discovery of his flight agi- 
tated with terror and tumult the palace, the city, and the 
camp of Dastagerd : the satraps hesitated whether they had 
most to fear from their sovereign or the enemy; and the 

'** In describing this last expedition of Heraclius, the fkcts, the 
fusees, and the dates of Theophanes (p. 266 — 271) are so accurate and 
anthentie, that he must have followed the cniginal letters of the em- 
peror, of which the Paschal Chronicle has preserved (p. 898 — 102) a 
very curious sperimen. 

>** The words of Theophanes are remarkable : ctV>)Xd(v KovoSns sis 

ivxarov *HparXe(*( Wadfiacsvy (p. 269.) Toung* princes who diaeover 

Propensity to war should repeatedly transcribe and translate such 
itary texts. 

* The Schirin of Persian poetry. The love of Chosm and Schirin rivali 
in Persian romance that of Joseph with Zaleika the wife of Potiphar, (if 
fikiknioii with the queen of Sheoa, and that of Mejnoon and Leila. The 
Bwnber of Persian poems on the sibject may be seen in M. von namiiior'9 
preface to his poem of Srhirin. — M 
VOL. IV, — X 
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As 80CT1 as the Tiiountains became paaeable, the erapefoff 
received the welcome news of the success of the conspiracy, 
(be death of Cbosroes, and the elevation of his eldest son to 
the throne of Persia. The authors of the revolution, eager to 
display their merits in the court or camp of Tauris, preceded 
the ambassadors of Siroes, who delivered the letters oi theff 
master to his brother the emperor of the Bomans.^"' Id the 
language of the usurpers of every age, he imputes his own 
::rimes to the Deity, and, without degrading his equal niaje»- 
ijy he offers to reconcile the long discord of the two nations, 
by a treaty of peace and alliance more duraUe than brass or 
iron. The conditions of the treaty were easily defined and 
faithfully executed. In the recovery of the standards and 
prisoners which had fallen into the hands of the Persians, the 
emperor imitated the example of Augustus : their care of the 
national dignity was celebrated by the poets of the times, 
but the decay of genius may be measured by the distance 
between Horace and George of Pisidia: the subjects and 
brethren of Heraclius were redeemed from persecnIioD, 
slavery, and exile; but, instead of the Roman eagles, the 
true wood of the holy cross was restored to the importunate 
demands of the successor of Constantine. *The victor was 
not ambitious of enlarging the weakness of the empire ; the 
son of Chosroes abandoned without regret the conquests of 
his father; the Persians who evacuated the cities of Syria 
and Egypt were honorably conducted to the frontier, and a 
war which had wounded the vitals of the two monarchies, 
produced no change in their external and relative situation. 
The return of Heraclius from Tauris to Constantinople was a 
perpetual triumph ; and afler the exploits of six glorious 
campaigns, he peaceably enjoyed the Sabbath of his toils. 
After a long impatience, the senate, the clergy, and the peo- 
ple, went forth to meet their hero, with tears and acclama- 
tions, with olive branches and innumerable lamps ; he entered 
the capital in a chariot drawn by four elephants ; and as soon 
as the emperor could disengage himself from the tumult of 

'** The letter of Siroes ui the Paschal Chronicle (p. 402) anfortu- 
liaiely ends before he proceeds to business.* The treaty appears ia 
Itfr. execution in the histories of Theophanes and Nn^phorus. 



* M. Mai, Script Vet Nova Collectio, vol. 1. P. 2, p. 223, baa added 
Idei^ bat no dear sense can be made out of Hoe fragment. — M. 
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Mblic joy, he tasted more genuine satisfaction in the urn* 
braces of his mother and his son/*" 

The succeeding year was illustrated by a triumph of a verj 
ctifierent kind, the restitution of the true cross to the hol^ 
sepulchre. Heraclius performed in person the pilgrimage of 
Jerusalem, the identity of the relic was verified by the di^ 
creet patriarch,*" and this august ceremony has been com> 
memorated by the annual festival of the exaltation of th4 
erosa. Before the emperor presumed to tread the conse 
crated ground, he was instructed to strip himself of the 
diadem and purple, the pomp and vanity of the world : but in 
Ihe judgment of his clergy, the persecution of the Jews was 
more easily reconciled with the precepts of the gospel.* He 
i(gain ascended his throne to rec^ve the congratulations of 
ihe ambassadors of France and India : and the lame of 
Moses, Alexander, and Hercules,*^ was eclipsed in the 
popular estimation, by the superior merit and glory of the 
great Heraclius. Yet the deliverer of the East was indigent 
«nd feeble. Of the Persian spoils, the most valuable portion 
had been expended in the war, distributed to the soldiers, or 
buried, by an unlucky tempest, in the waves of the Euxine. 

"* The burden of Comeille's song, 

^ Montrez Heraclius an people qui rattend,'' 

it nmdi better suited to the present occasion. See his trinmph in 
fl>Bophane8 (p. 272, 278) and Nicephums, (p 15, 16.) The life of tho 
ttother and tenderness of the son are attested by George of Pisidia, 
(BelL Abar. 255, i&c, p. 49.) The metapbor of the Sabbath is used 
somewhat profanely by these Byzantine Christians. 

■" See Baronius, (AnnaL Eccles. A. D. 628, No. 1—4,) Eutychius, 
(AnnaL torn. iL p. 240 — 248,) Nicephorus, (Brev. p. 15.) The seals 
of the case had never been broken ; and this preservation of the cross 
is a8<a*ibed (under God) to the devotion of Queon Sira. 

'** George of Pisidia, Acroas. iii. de Expedit contra Persas, 415, 
Ac, and Heracleid. Acroas. I 65 — 138. I neglect the meaner paral- 
lels of Daniel, Timotheus, Ac; Chosroes and the chagan were of 
course compared to Belshazzar, Pharaoh, the old serpent, iba 



* If the clergy imposed upon the kneeling and peniteDt emperor the 
persecution of the Jews, it must be acknowledged that provocation was 
not wanting ; for how many of them had been eye-witnesses of, perhaps 
safiferers in, the horrible atrocities committed on the capture of the city ! 
Yet we have no authentic account of great severities exercised by Uerao- 
lias. The law of Hadrian was reenacted, which prohibited the Jews froa 
approaching within three miles of the city — a law, which, in the preseni 
er asperated state of the Christians, might be a measure of security d 
■eioy, nuher than of oppression. MUman, Hist of the Jews. iii. 243. — M- 
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reputed parents, Joseph and Mary, and his lineal claim to ths 
kingdom of David and the inheritance of J udah. But the secret 
and authentic history has been recorded in sevei*al copies of 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew/ which these sectaries 
long preserved in the original Hebrew,* as the sole eri- 
dence of their faith. The natural suspicions of the husband, 
conscious of his own chastity, were dispelled by the assur- 
ance (in a dream) that his wife was pregnant of the Holy 
Ghost : and as this distant and domestic prodigy could not fiili 
under the personal observation of the historian, he must have 
listened to the same voice which dictated to Isaiah the future 
conception of a virgin. The son of a virgin, generated by the 
ineffiiDle operation of the Holy Spirit, was a creature without 
example or resemblance, superior in every attribute of tnnd 
and body to the children of Adam. Since the introduction 
of the Greek or Chaldean philosophy,* the Jews' were pec- 



^ The two first chapters of St Matthew did not exist in the Ebionite 
eopies, (Epiphan. Hares, xxx. 18 ;) and the miraculous conception is 
one of the last articles which Dr. Priestley has curtailed from his scanty 
creed.* 

* It is probable enough that the first of the Gk)spels for the use of 
the Jewisn converts was composed in the Hebrew or Syriac idiom : 
the &ct is attested by a cham of fathers — Papias, Irenasus, Origen, 
Jerom, <&c. It is devoutly believed by the Catholics, and admitted by 
Casaubon, Grotius, and Isaac Vossius, among the Protestant critics. 
But this Hebrew Gospel of St Matthew is most unaccountably lost ; 
and we may accuse the diligence or fidelity of the primitive churches, 
who have preferred the unauthorized version of some nameless Greek. 
Erasmus and his followers, who respect our Greek text as the original 
Gospel, deprive themselves of the evidence which declares it to be the 
work of an apostle. See Simon, Hist Critique, <&a, tom. iii c. 5 — 9, 
p. 47 — 101, and the Prolegomena of Mill and Wetstein to the New 
Testamentf 

* The metaphysics of the soul are disens^aged by Cicero (Tusculan. 
L l) and Maximus of Tyre (Dissertat xvi.) from the intricacies of 
dialogue, which sometimes amuse, and often perplex, the readers of 
Ibe Pkcednts, the Phcedon, and the Laws of Plato. 

* The disciples of Jesus were persuaded that a man might have 



* The distinct allasion to the facts related in the two first chapters of 
the Gospel, in a work evidently written aboat the end of the reign of Neroi 
the Ascensio Isaise, edited by Archbishop Lawrence, seems convinciDg 
evidence that they are integral parts of the authentic Christian history 
-M. 

t Surely the extinction of the Jodseo-Christian community related (nnm 
Ifosheim by Gibbon himself (c. xv.) accoants both simply and naturally fvr 
the loss of a composition, which had become of no use — nor does it foUaw 
that the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew is unauthorized. — M. 
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maded of the preSxistence, transmigration, and immortality 
ii souls ; and providence was justified by a supposition, that 
they were confined in their earthly prisons to expiate the 
stains which they had contracted in a former state.' But the 
degrees of purity and corruption are almost immeasurable. 
It might be fairly presumed, that the most sublime and vir 
tuous of human spirits was infused into the ofi&pring of Mary 
and the Holy Ghost ; * that his abasement was the result of 
his voluntary choice ; and that the object of his mission was, 
to purify, not his own, but the sins of the world. On his 
return to his native skies, he received the immense reward of 
kis obedience ; the everlasting kingdom of the Messiah, which 
bad been darkly foretold by the prophets, under the carnal 
images of peace, of conquest, and of dominion. Omnipo- 
tence could enlarge the human faculties of Christ to the exteni 
of his celestial ofiSce. In the language of antiquity, the title 
of God has not been severely confined to the first parent, and 
his incomparable minister, his only-begotten son, might clain^ 
irithout presumption, the religious, though secondary, worship 
of a subject world. 

n. The seeds of the faith, which had slowly arisen in the 
rocky and ungrateful soil of Judea, were transplanted, in full 
maturity, to the happier climes of the Gentiles; and the 
strangers of Rome or Asia, who never beheld the manhood, 
were the more readily disposed to embrace the divinity, of 
Christ The polytheist and the philosopher, the Greek and 
the Barbarian, were alike accustomed to conceive a long sue- 

finned before he was born, (John, ix. 2,) and the Pharisees held the 
transmigration of virtuous souls, (Joseph, de Bell. Judaico, L ii. a 7 ;) 
and a modem Rabbi is modestly assured, that Hermes, Pythagoras, 
Plato, Ac^ derived their metaphysics firom his illustrious countrymen. 

' Four di£ferent opinions liave been entertained concerning the 
origin of human souls : 1. T¥i&t they are eternal and divine. 2. Tliat 
they were created in a separate state of existence, })efore their union 
with the body. 8. That tney have been propagated from the original 
Btock of Adam, who contained in himself toe mental as well as the 
eorporeal seed of his posterity. 4. That each soul is occasionally 
created and embodied in the moment of conception. — The last of these 
sentiments appears to have prevailed among the modems ; and our 
spiritual history is grown less sublime, without becoming more Intel- 
Iigible. 

* 'On fi Tov Loirfjpof xpvxh ^ r«tj 'A<Jaf* n, — ^was one of the fifteen her- 
esies imputed to Origen, and denied by his apologist, (Photius, Bib- 
Hotbec cod. cxvil p. 296.) Some of the Rabbis attribute one and thf 
sou] to the persons of Adam, David, and the Messiah. 
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whoBe schools are honored by the names of Basil, Gr^orf 
and Chrysoetom, and tainted by those of Diodorus, Thec^ore, 
and Nestorius. But the person of the aged bishop of Laod- 
icea, his character and dignity, remained inviolate ; and his 
rivals, since we may not suspect them of the weakness of 
toleration, were astonished, perhaps, by the novelty of the 
argument, and diffident of the final sentence of the Catholic 
church. Her judgment at length inclined in their &vor ; the 
heresy of Apollinaris was condemned, and the separate con 

gregations of his disciples were proscribed by the Imperial 
ws. But his principles were secretly entertained in the 
monasteries of £^pt, and his enemies felt the hatred of 
Theophilus and Cyril, the successive patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria. 

V. The grovelling Ebionite, and the fantastic Docetes, 
were rejected and forgotten : the recent zeal against the 
errors of Apollinaris reduced the Catholics to a seeming 
agreement with the double nature of Cerinthus. But instead 
of a temporary and occasional alliance, they established, and 
we still embrace, the substantial, indissoluble, and everlasting 
union of a perfect God with a perfect man, of the second 
person of the trinity with a reasonable soul and human flesh. 
In the beginning of the fifth century, the unity of the two 
natures was the prevailing doctrine of the church. On all 
sides, it was confessed, that the mode of their coexistence 
could neither be represented by our ideas, nor expressed by 
our language. Yet a secret and incurable discord was 
cherished, between those who were most apprehensive of 
confounding, and those who were most fearful of separating, 
the divinity, and the humanity, of Christ Impelled by 
religious fren^, they fled with adverse haste from the error 
which they mutually deemed most destructive of truth and 
salvation. On either hand they were anxious to guard, they 
were jealous to defer.d, the union and the distinction of the 
two natures, and to invent such forms of speech, such symbols 
of doctrine, as were least susceptible of doubt or ambiguity. 
The poverty of ideas and language tempted them to ransack 
art and nature for every possibly comparison, and each 
comparison mislead their fancy in the explanation of an incom- 
parable mystery. In the polemic microscope, an atom is 
enlaiged to a monster, and each party was skilful to exagger- 
ate the absurd or impio'js conclusions that might be extortril 
frjm the principles of their adversaries. To escape from 
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oncb other, thoj wandered through many a dark and devious 
thicket, till they were astonished by the horrid phantoms of 
Gerinthus and Apollinaris, who guarded the opposite issues of 
the theological labyrinth. As soon as they beheld the twilight 
of sense and heresy, they started, measured back their steps, 
and were again involved in the gloom of impenetrable ortho* 
doxy. To purge themselves from the guilt or reproach of 
damnable error, they disavowed their consequences, explained 
their principles, excused their indiscretions, and unanimcwisly 
pronounced the stands of concord and feith. Yet a latent 
and almost invisible spark still lurked among the embers of 
controversy : by the breath of prejudice and passion, it was 
quickly kindled to a mighty flame, and the verbal disputes ^ 
€i the Oriental sects have shaken the pillars of the church 
and state. 

The name of Cyril of Alexandria is famous in controver- 
Mai story, and the title of saint is a mark that his opinions 
and his party have finally prevailed. In the house of his 
unde, the archbishop Theophilus, he imbibed the orthodox 
lessons of zeal and dominion, and five years of his youth 
were profitably spent in the adjacent monasteries of Nitria. 
Under the tuition of the abbot Serapion, he applied himself to 
ecclesiastical studies, with such indefatigable anlor, that in the 
course of one sleepless night, he has perused the four Gospels, 
the CathoUc Epistles, and the Epistle to the Romans. Origen 
he detested ; but the writings of Clemens and Dionysius, of 
Athanasius and Basil, were continually in his hands : by the 
theory and practice of dispute, his faith was confirmed and 
his wit was sharpened ; he extended round his cell the cob- 
webs of scholastic theology, and meditated the works of alle- 
ftory and metaphysics, whose remains, in seven verbose folios, 
^w peaceably slumber by the side of their rivals" Cyri! 

^* I appctfd to the confessioo of two Oriental prelates, Gregory 
Abulpharagius the Jacobite primate of the East, and Elias the Nesto* 
rian metropolitan of Damascus, (see Asseman, Bibliothec Oriental 
torn. IL p. 291, torn, ill p. 514, &c^) that the Melchites, Jacobites, 
Nestorians, Ac^ agree in the doetriney and differ only in the expresnon. 
Our most learned and rational divines — Basna^e, Le Clerc, Beau- 
aobre. La Croze, Mosheim, Jablonski — are inclined to favor this chari> 
table judgment ; but the zeal of Petavius is loud and angry, sad the 
moderation of Dupin is conveyed in a whisper. 

'* La Crose (HL<tt du Christianisme des Indes, tom. i p. 24) arowa 
Ims eootempt for the genius and writings of CyriL De tous les o» 
ivi^[e8 des aiidens, il y en a peu qu'on lise arec moins d'ntilitS: and - 
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prayed and fieied in die deiert, but hk thomgiitB ^ k tlie m 
proach of a friend)" were still fixed on the world ; and dM 
call of Theophilus, who summoned him to the tamnlt of dtiei 
and synods, was too readily obeyed by tiie aspiring hermit 
^ith the approbation of his nnde, he assumed the office, and 
acquired the fiime, of a popular preacher. His comely per- 
son adorned the pulpit ; the harmony of his vcaee resounded 
in the cathedral ; his friends were stationed to lead or seocNid 
the applause of the congr^ation ;** and the hast? notes of 
Ihe scribes preserved his discourses, whidi in tbeir efled^ 
though not in their composition, might be compared with thost 
of the Athenian orators. The dea&i of Tbeophiius expanded 
and realized the hopes of his nephew. The cleigy of Akz 
andria was divided ; the soldiers and their general supported 
the claims of the aix^hdeacon ; but a resistless multitode, with 
voices and with hands, asserted the cause ef their fiivotke ; 
and after a period of thirty-nine years^ Cyril was seated on the 
throne of Athanasius.'* 

The pri2se was not unworthy of his ambition. At a distance 
from the court, and at the head of an immense capital, the 
patriarch, as he was now styled, of Alexandria had gradually 
usurped the state and authority of a civil magistrate. Tb€ 
public and private charities of the city were managed by Im 
discretion ; his voice inflamed or appeased the passions of the 
multitude; his commands were blindly obeyed by his nu- 
merous and fanatic parabolani** familiarized in their daily 

Dupio, (Biblioth^que Eccl^siastique, torn. iv. p. 42 — 62,) in words of 
respect, teaches us to despise them. 

" Of Isidore of Pelusium, (L I epist. 25, p. 8.) As the letter ir 
not of the most creditable sort, Tillemont, less sincere than the Bol* 
laodists, affects a doubt whether this Cyril is the nephew of Theophi- 
lus, (Mem. EccUs. tom. xiv. p. 268.) 

*^ A grammarian is named by Socrates (L vil a 18) Si&npos H 
dxpoariis tov kviWKAtroit KvpiXXov iradcoTOK} ««« irtfH ri Kirovs iif raU 
6i6aaKa^iats avrov iytiptiv ^v (nrov^ai^rarof. 

'■ See the youth and promotion of Cyril, in Socrates, (L vii c. 7) 
and Renaudot, (Hist Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 106, 108.) The Abb6 
Henaudot drew his materials from the Arabic history of Sevema^ 
bishop of Uermopolis Magna, or Ashmunein, in the xth century, who 
can never be trusted, imless our assent is extorted by the internal 
e rid ence of facts. 

** The Paraholani of Alexandria were a charitable oorporatioii, in- 
ttituted during the plague of Gallienus, to visit the sick and to bury 
the dea<i. They graduedly enlarged, abused, and sold the priv il a f w 
•f their order. Their outrageous conduct d iring the roign of Ofrii' 
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office with scenes of death ; and the prsefects of E^ypt were 
awed or provoked by the temporal power of these Christian 
pontiflb. Ardent in the prosecution of heresy, Cyril an- 
spictously opened his reign by oppressing the Novatians, the 
most innocent and harnilese of the sectaries. The interdic- 
tion of their religious worship appeared in his eyes a just and 
meritorious act; and he confiscated their holy vessels, with- 
out apprehending the guilt of sacrilege. The toleration, and 
•fen tne privileges of the Jews, who had multiplied to the 
immber of forty thouisand, were secured by the laws of the 
Gsesars' and Ptolemies, and a long prescription of seven hun- 
dred years since the foundation of Alexandria. Without any 
legal sentence, without any royal mandate, the patriarch, 
at the dawn of day, led a seditious multitude to the attack 
if the synagogues. Unarmed and unprepared, the Jews 
^ere inci^able of resistance ; their houses of prayer were 
levelled with the ground, and the episcopal warrior, after 
•awarding his troops with the plunder of their goods, ex- 
celled from the city the remnant of the unbelieving nation, 
rerhaps he might plead the insolence of their prosperity, and 
their deadly hatred of the Christians, whose blood they had 
recently shed in a malicious or accidental tumult Such 
crimes would have deserved the animadversion of the magis- 
trate; but in this promiscuous outrage, the innocent were 
confounded with the guilty, and Alexandria was impoverished 
by the * loss of a wealthy and industrious colony. The zeal 
c^ Cyril exposed him to the penalties of the Julian law ; but 
in a feeble government and a superstitious {^e, he was secure 
of impunity, and even of praise. Orestes complained ; but 
his just complaints were too quickly forgotten by the minis- 
ters of Theodosius, and too deeply remembered by a priest 
who affected to pardon, and continued to hat«, the prsefect of 
Egypt. As he passed through the streets, his chariot was 
assaulted by a band of five hundred of the Nitrian monks 
his guards fled from the wild beasl^ of the desert ; his prof • 
estations that he was a Christian and a Catholic were answered 
by a volley of stones, and the face of Orestes was covered 
with blood. The loyal citizens of Alexandria hastened to hit 



px)Tjkedthe emperor to deprive the patriarch of their nominatioQ, 
nkI to restrain their number to fiv« or six hundred. But these re> 
■itaints were transient and inejQfectuaL See the Theodosian Code« i 
Kvl tit ii ami TillemiHit, Mem. Ecdes. torn. ziv. p. 2*16—278. 
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rescue ; he instaDtly satisfied his justice aud revenge agaiwi 
the monk by whose hand he had been wounded, and Ammo- 
niuB expired under the rod of the hctor. At the oouimand of 
Cyril his body was raised from the ground, and transported, io 
solemn procession, to the cathedral ; the name of AmmonijM 
was changed to that of Thaumasius the wonderftU ; Lk tomb 
was decorated with the trophies of martjnrdom, and the p«p 
triarch ascended the pulpit to celebrate the magnanimity of ao 
assassin and a rebel. Such honors might incite the fiuthfuf 
to combat and die under the banners of the saint ; and he worn 
prompted, or accepted, the sacrifice of a viigin, who pro- 
fessed the religion of the Greeks, and cultivated the friend- 
ship of Orestes. Hypatia, the daughter of Theon the mathe- 
matician,** was initiated in her faUier's studies ; her learned 
comments have elucidated the geometry of Apollonius and 
Diophantus, and she publicly taught, both at Athens and 
Alexandria, the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. In the 
bloom of beauty, and in the maturity of wisdom, the modest 
maid refused her lovers and instructed her disciples ; the per- 
sons most illustrious for their rank or merit were impatient to 
visit the female philosopher ; and Cyril beheld, with a jealous 
eye, the gorgeous train of horses and slaves who crowded 
the door of her academy. A rumor was spread among 
the Christians, that the daughter of Theon was the only ob- 
stacle to the reconciliation of the praefect and the archbishop ; 
and that obstacle was speedily removed. On a fatal day, in 
the holy season of Lent, Hypatia was torn from her char- 
iot, stripped naked, dragged to the church, and inhumanly 
butchered by the hands of Peter the reader, and a troop of 
savage and merciless fanatics : her flesh was scraped from 
her bones with sharp oyster shells,'* and her quivering limbs 



»• For Theon and his daughter Hypatia, see Fabriciiis, Bibliothea 
torn. viiL p. 210, 211. Her article in the Lexicon of Suidas is curious 
and original. Hesychius (Meursii Opera, torn, vil p. 295, 296) observes, 
that he was persecuted Sih rhv virspffdXXovaav ao<piav ; and an epigram 
in the Greek Anthology (L L c 76, p. 159, edit Brodsei) celebrates her 
knowledge and eloquence. She is nonorably mentioned (Epist 10, 15 
16, 88—80, 124, 135, 153) by her friend and disciple the philosophic 
bishop Synesius. 

'* OarpaKoii dviuKtv^ xaX ftt^nSdv SiatriratTavreg^ Ac Oyster shells 

wore i>lentifully strewed on the sea-beach before the Osssareum. 1 
mav therefore prefer the literal sense, without rejecting the metaphor- 
ical reraion of t^tpda, tiles, which is used by M. de Valoia. I an 
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were delivered to the flames. The just progress of inquinr 
and punishment was stopped by seasonable giilB ; but the mui> 
der of Hjpatia has imprinted an indelible stain on the character 
and religion of Cyril of Alexandria.'^ 

Superstition, perhaps, would more gently expiate the blood 
of a virgin, than the banishment of a saint ; and Cyril had 
aooompanied his uncle to the iniquitous synod of the Oak. 
When the memory of Chrysostom was restored and conse* 
crated, the nephew of TheophiHis, at the head of a dying 
faction, still maintained the justice of his sentence ; nor was 
it till after a tedious delay and an obstinate resistance, that ha 
yielded to the consent of the Catholic world." His enmity 
to the Byzantine pontifi^*' was a sense of interest, not a sally 
of passion : he envied their fortunate station in the sunshine 
of the Imperial court ; and he dreaded their upstart ambition, 
which oppressed the metropolitans of Europe and Asia, in- 
vaded the provinces of Antioch and Alexandria, and measured 
their diocese by the limits of the empire. The long modera* 
taon of Atticus, the mild usurper of the throne of Chrysos* 
tom, suspended the animosities of the Eastern patriarchs; 
but Cyril was at length awaketied by the exaltation of a rival 
more worthy of his esteem and hatred. After the short and 
tronbled reign of Sisinnius, bishop of Constantinople, the fac- 
tions of the clergy and people were appeased by the choice 
of the emperor, who, on this occasion, consulted the voice of 
&me, and innted the merit of a stranger. Nestorius,'* « 

ignorant, and the assassins were probably regardless, whether their 
victim was yet alive. 

" These exploits of St Cyril are recorded by Socrates, (L vii. c 13, 
14, 16 ;) and the most reluctant bigotry is compelled to copy an histo* 
rian who coolly styles the murderers of Hypatia ii^Spsi rd <ftp6vriita 
ivBep^oi. At the mention of that injured name, I am pleased to obeerre 
a blush even on the dieek of Baronius, (A. D. 416, No. 48.) 

" He was deaf to the entreaties of Atticus of Constantinople, and 
of Isidore of Pelusium, and yielded only (if we m^ believe Nicepho« 
ros, L ziv. c 18) to the personal intercession of the Virgia Yet in hia 
last years he stUl muttered that John Chrysostom had been justly con 
demned, (Tillemont, M6m. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 278 — 282. Baronius 
Annal Eccles. A. D. 412, Na 46 — 64.) 

'• See their characters in the history of Socrates, (L vii. c 26 — 28 ;) 
tibeir power and pretensions, in the huge compilation of Tbomassin, 
(Discipline de I'Eglise, tom. I p. 80 — 91.) 

** His elevation and conduct are described by Socrates, (L vii c. 29. 
SI ;) and Marcellinus seems to have applied the el6quenti« satisi aapl 
lf\ti» i)arum, of Sallust 
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native of Germanicia, and a monk of Antiooh, 
mendfjd by the austerity of his life, and the eloqneiioe of fail 
sermons ; but the first homily which he preached before the 
devout Theodosius betrayed the acrimony and impatieDee of 
his zeal. ^^ Give me, O Caesar !" he exclaimed, ^ give me the 
earth purged of heretics, and I will give you in exchange the 
kingdom of heaven. Exterminate with me the heretics; and 
¥dth you I will exterminate the Persians." On the fifth day, 
as if the treaty had been alrjeady signed, the patriaroh of 
Constantinople discovered, surprised, and attacked a secret con- 
venticle of the Arians : they preferred death to snbmissioD; 
the flames that were kindled by their despair, soon spread to 
the neighboring houses, and the triumph of Nestorins wm 
clouded by the name of incendiary. On either side of the 
Hellespont his episcopal vigor imposed a rigid formulary of 
faith and discipline ; a chronological error concerning the niti- 
val of Easter was punished as an ofifenoe against the cbnroh 
and state. Lydia and Caria, Sardes and Miletus, were purified 
with the blood of the obstinate Quartodecimans ; and the edict 
of the emperor, or rather of the patriarch, enumerates three- 
and-twenty degrees and denominations in the guilt and punish^ 
ment of heresy.** But the sword of persecution which Nesto- 
rius so furiously wielded was soon turned against his own breast 
Religion was the pretence ; but, in the judgment of a con- 
temporary saint, ambition was the genuine motive of episcopal 
warfare." 

In the Syrian school, Nestorius had been taught to abhoi 
the confusion of the two natures, and nicely to discriminate 
the humanity of his master Christ from the divinity of the 
Lord Jesus." The Blessed Virgin he revered as the mothei 
of Christ, but his ears were offended with the rash and 

** Cod. Theodos. 1. xvL tit v. leg. 65, with the iilostratioDB of Baro- 
nius, (A. D. 428, No. 25, <&&,) Godefroy, (ad locam,) and Pagi, Oritica» 
torn, il p. 208.J 

*' Isidore of Pelusium, (L iv. Epist 67.) His words are strong and 
scandalous — ri dav^d^ct^, (1 Kol vw vspl rpayna Biiov Koi Xtfyov tt^trnv 
iia<p(iivtXv irpnairoiovvTai ivd (fnXap^iag iK0aK^$v6ijiafOi. Isidore IS a saillt, 

but he never became a bishop ; and I half suspect that the pride of 
Diogenes trampled on the pride of Plato. 

*' La Croze (Christianisme des Indes, torn. i. p. 44 — 53. Thesmurv 
Krnstolicus, La Crozianus, tom. iii. p. 276 — 280) had detected the 
of b Scondrnf and S Kvpiof 'Itiaitvs, whicb, in the ivth, vth, and yitli 
ries, discriminatea ^^ school of Diodorus of Tarsus ind hii 
dUsdplM. 
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leoent title of mother of God,** which had heen insensibfy 
adopted since the origin of the Arian controversy. From the 
polpit of Constantinople, a friend of the patriarch, and after- 
wards the patriarch himself, repeatedly preached against the 
use, or the abase, of a word** unknown to the apostles, un- 
authorized by the church, and which could only tQ^d to alarm 
the timorous, to mislead the simple, to amuse the pro&ne, and 
to justify, by a seeming resemblance, the old genealogy of 
Olympus.** In his calmer moments Nestorius confessed, that 
it might be tolerated or excused by the union of the two na- 
cures, and the communication of their idioms:*^ but he was 
exasperated, by contradiction, to disclaim the worship of a 
new-bom, an infant Deity, to draw his inadequate similes 
from the conjugal or ci^vil partnerships of Hfe, and to describe 
tSie manhood of Christ as the robe, the instrument, the taber- 
nacle of his Godhead. At these blasphemous sounds, the 
pillars of the sanctuary were shaken. The unsuccessful 
Competitors of Nestorius indulged their pious or personal 
resentment, the Byzantine clergy was secretly displeased with 
the intrusion of a stranger : whatever is superstitious or ab- 



** Q€ot6kh — Deipara ; as in soology we familiariy speak of ovipa 
roos aod viviparous animals. It is not easy to fix the inveotion of tiiis 
word, which La Croze (Christianisme des lodes, tonL L p. 16) ascribes 
to Eosebius of Cssarea and the Arian& The orthodox testimomes 
are produoeii by Cyril and Petayius, ^Dogmat Theolpg. torn. v. L v. 
G^ 16, p. 254, 4&C ;) but the veradtv of uie saint is (questionable, and 
t)ie epithet of Btoroxoi so easily slioes from the margin to the text of a 
Catholic MS 

** Basnape, in his Histoire de Tfiglise, a work of controversy, (torn 
L p. 506,^ justifies the mother, by the blood, of God, (Acts, xx. 28, 
with Mill's various reading) But the Greek MSS. are fkr from 
unanimous; and the primitive style of the blood of Christ is preserved 
in the Syriac version, even in those copies which were used by the 
Christians of St Thomas on the coast of Malabar, (Ia Crose, Chris- 
tianisme des Indes, tom. i p. 847.) The jealousy of the Nestorians 
and MoDophysiteB has guarded the purity of their text 

** The Pagans of Egypt already laughed at the new Cybele of the 
Christians, (Isidor. L i. epist 54 ;) a letter was forged in the name of 
Hypatia, to ridicule the theology of her assassin, (Synodicon, c. 216, 
in iv. tom. CondL p. 484.) In the article of Nestorius, Bayle has 
scattered some loose philosophy on the worship of the Virgin Mary. 

*' The dvrUoaii of the Greeks, a mutual loan or transfer of the 
idioms or properties of each nature to the other — of infinity to man, 
passibility to .God, <fec Twelve rules on this nicest of subjects com* 
|«w the Theological Grammar of Petavius, (Dogmata Tlieolqg. toia 
V. i iv. c 14, 15,^ p 209, Ac») 

VOL jv.- - Y 
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turd, might claim the protection of the mcHiks ; and the peo 
pie were interested in the glory of their virgin patroness." 
%lie sermons of the archbishop, and the service of the altar, 
were disturbed by seditdous clamor ; his authority and dew- 
trine were renounced by separate congregations ; every wind 
scattered round the empire the leaves of controversy; and 
the voice of 'the combatants on a sonorous theatre redchoed 
in the cells of Palestine and Egypt It was the duty of Oyn 
to enlighten the zeal and ignorance of his innumerable monks : 
in the school of Alexandria, he had imbibed and professed 
the incarnation of one nature ; and the successor of Athana* 
sius consulted his pride and ambition, when he rose in arms 
against another Arius, more formidable and more guilty, on 
the second throne of the hierarchy. After a short correspond- 
ence, in which the rival prelates disguised their hatred in 
the hollow language of respect and charity, the patriarch of 
Alexandria denounced to the prince and people, to the East 
and to the West, the damnable errors of the Byzantine pon- 
tiff. From the East, more especially from Antioch, he ob- 
tained the ambiguous counsels of toleration and silence, which 
were addressed to both parties while they favored the cause 
of Nestprius. But the Vatican received with open arms the 
messengers of Egypt. The vanity of Celestine was flattered 
by the appeal ; and the partial version of a monk decided 
the faith of the pope, who with his Latin clergy was ignorant 
of the language, the arts, and the theology of the Greeks. 
At the head of an Italian synod, Celestine weighed the merits 
of the cause, approved the creed of Cyril, condemned the 
sentiments and person of Nestorius, degraded the heretic from 
his episcopal dignity, allowed a respite of ten days for recan- 
tation and penance, and delegated to his enemy the execution 
of this rash and illegal sentence. But the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, while he darted the thunders of a god, exposed the 
errors and passions of a mortal; and his twelve anathe- 
mas •'' still torture the orthodox slaves, who adore the memory 
of a saint, without forfeiting their allegiance to the synod of 
Chalcedon. These bold assertions are indelibly tinged with 
the colors of the Apollinarian heresy ; but the seriods, and 

■• See Ducange, C. P. Christiana, L i. p. 30, Ac 

" ConciL torn. iii. p. 943. They have never been directly approved 
by the church, (Tillemont. M6in. Eccles. torn. xiv. p. 368 — S7S.) I 
umost pity tlie agony of rage and sophistry with whicui PetavioB i 
lo be agitated iu the vith book of his Dogmata Theolc^^iea 
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perhaps the sincere professions of Nestorius have satiufiod the 
wiser and less partial theologians of the present times.^ 

Yet neither the emperor nor the primate of the East were 
disposed to obey the mandate of an Italian priest ; and a 
Bjnod of the CathoHc, or rather of the GreeK church, was 
unanimously demanded as the sole remedy that could appease 
or decide this ecdesiastical quarrel/* Ephesus, on all sides 
accessible by sea and land, was chosen for the place, the tes- 
tiyal of Pentecost for the day, of the meeting ; a writ of sum- 
mons was despatched to each metropolitan, and a guard was 
stationed to protect and confine the fathers till they shoula 
settle the mysteries of heaven, and the faith of the earth. 
Nestorius appeared not as a criminal, but as a judge; he 
depended on the weight rather than the number of his pre* 
lates, and his sturdy slaves from the baths of Zeuxippus were 
anned for every service of injury or defence. But his adver- 
sary Cyril was more powerful in the weapons both of the 
flesh and of the spirit Disobedient to the letter, or at least 
to the meaning, of the royal summons, he was attended by 
fifty E^yptiath bishops, who expected from their patriarch^ 
nod the inspiration of the Holy Ghost He had contracted 
ah 'intimate alliance with Memnon, bishop of Ephesus. The 
despotic primate of Asia disposed of the ready succors of 
thirty or forty episcopal votes: a crowd of peasants, the 
slaves of the church, was poured into the city to support with 
blows and clamors a metaphysical argument ; and the people 
zealously asserted the honor of the Virgin, whose body 

reposed within the walls of Ephesus.^* The fleet which 

' il l 

^ Such as the rational Basnage (ad torn. L Yariar. LectioD. Oaoisi] 
in Prsefat c. 2, p. 11 — 23) and Ia Grose, the universal scholar, (Chris* 
tianisme des lodes, torn. I p. 16 — 20. De VEthiopie, ^ 26, 27. The- 
saur. Epist p. 176, <&&, 283, 286.) His free sentence is confirmed by 
that of his Irieods JaUoosld (Thesaur. Epist torn. i. p. 193 — 201) and 
Mpsheim, (idem. p. 304, Nestorium ciimme caruisse est et mea sen- 
tentia *,) and three more respectable judges will not easily be found. 
Asseman, a learned and moaest slave, can hardly discern (Bibliothea 
Orient torn. iv. p. 190 — 224) the guilt and error of the Nestorians. 

** The origin and progress of the Nestorian ontroversy, till the 
synod of Ephesus, may h& found in Socrates, (L yil c. 32,) Evagriua, 
(t i. c. I, 2,) Liberatus, (Brev. c 1—4,) the original Acts, (Concit 
torn, iil p. 651 — 991, edit Venice, 1728,) the Annals of Baronius and 
Pagi, and the faithful collections of Tillemont, (M6m. Ecdes. torn. xiv. 
p. 288— 377.) 

** The Christians of the four first centuries were i^orant of the 
^Mith and burial of Mary. The tradition of Ephesuv is affirmed hf 
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had transported Cjril from Alexandria was laden wiih tki 
riches of J%ypt ; and he disembarked a namerous body of 
mariners, slaves, and fimatics, enlisted with blind obedieoos 
under the banner of 8t Mark and Uie mother of God* Hie 
fathers, and even the guards, of the oovncil were awed by 
this martial array; the adversaries of Cyril and Mary wera 
insulted in the streets, or threatened in their houses ; ms elo- 
quenoe and liberality made a daily increase in the number 
nf his adherents; and the Egyptian soon computed that he 
might command the attendance and the voices of two hun- 
dr^ bishops/' But the author of the twelve anathemas 
foresaw and dreaded the opposition of John of Antioch, who, 
with a small, but respectable, train of metropolitans luid 
divines, was advancing by slow journeys from the distant 
capital of Uie East Inpatient of a delay, which he stigma- 
tized as voluntary and culpable,^* Cyril announced the open- 
ing of the synod sixteen days after the festival of Pentecost 
Nestorius, who depended on the near approach of his Eastern 
friends, persisted, like bis predecessor Chiysostom, to disclaim 
the jurisdiction, and to disobey the summons, o£ his enemies: 
they hastened his trial, and his accuser presided in the SQat 
of judgment Sixty-eight bishops, twenty-two of metropolitan 
rank, defended his cause by a modest and temperate protest: 
they were excluded from the councils of their brethren. Can- 
didian, in the emperor's name, requested a delay of four 
days; the profane magistrate was driven with outrage and 

the synod, {ivda h deoTiSyog 'IciivvnSt Kol li dtor6KOf wofHvoi h kyU 
Mapia, ConciL torn. ilL p. 1102 ;) yet it has been superseded by the 
claim of Jerusalem ; ana her empty sepulchre, as it was shown to the 
pilgrims, produced the fable of her resurrection and assumption, in 
which the Greek and Latin churches have piously acquiesced. See 
Baronius (AnnaL £ccles. A. D. 48, No. 6, <bc.) and Tlllemont, (M6m. 
Elccles. toHL L p. 467—477.) 

" The Acts of Chalcedon (Condi, tom. iv. p. 1405, 1408) exhibit a 
lively picture of the blind, obstinate servitude of the bishops of E^pt 
to their patriarch. 

** Civil or ecclesiastical business detained the bishops at Antioch 
till the 18th of May. Ephesus was at the distance of thirty days* 
journey ; and ten days more may be fairly allowed for accidents and 
repose. The march of Xenophon over the same ground enumerates 
above 260 parasangs or leagues ; and this measure night be illustrated 
from ancient and modem itineraries, if I knew how to compure die 
■peed of an army, a synod, and a caravan. John of Antioch is relne- 
tantly acqutted by TJlemont hunsri^ (M6m. Eccles. torn. ziv. p, 881 
-439) 
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lM«h from (iho ftssembly of the saints. The whole of thib 
momentous transaction was crowded into the compass of a 
summer's day : the bishops delivered their separate opinions ; 
but the uniformity of style reveals the influence or the hand 
of a master, who has been accused of corrupting the publio 
evidence of their acts and subscriptions/* Without a dissent'- 
ing voice, they recognized in the epistles of Cyril the Nicene 
creed and the doctrine of the fathers : but the partial extracts 
from the letters and homilies of Nestorius were interrupted 
by curses and anathemas : and the heretic was d^raded m>m 
his episcopal and ecclesiastical dignity. The sentence, mali- 
ciously inscribed to the new Judas, was affixed and proclaimed 
in the streets of Ephesus : the weary prelates, as th^y issued 
from the church or the mother of God, were saluted as her 
diampions ; and her victory was celebrated by the illumina- 
tions, the songs, and the tumult of the night 

On the fifth day, the triumph was clouded by the arrival 
and ' indignation of the Eastern bishops. In a chamber of 
the inn, before he had wiped the dust from his shoes, John 
of Antioch gave audience to Candidian, the Imperial minis- 
ter ; who related his ineffectual efforts to prevent or to annul 
the hasty violence of the Egyptian. With equal haste and 
violence, the Oriental synod of fifty bishops degraded Cyril 
and Memnon from their episcopal honors, condemned, in the 
twelve anathemas, the purest venom of the Apollinarian 
heresy, and described the Alexandrian primate as a monster, 
bom and educated for the destruction of the church.^* ffis 
throne was distant and inaccessible; but they instantly re^ 
solved to bestow on the flock of Ephesus the blessing of a 
fiuthfiil shepherd. By the vigilance of Memnon, the churches 
were shut against them, and a strong garrison was thrown 
into the cathedral. The troops, under the command of Can- 
didian, advanced to the assault; the outguards were routed 
and put to the sword, but the place was impregnable : the 

** Msft^6fiMvop nil Karh rd iiov rh if 'E^lvu avttrsdfiirai ^fiy^^am, 
ravovpY^^ ^e koI rivt hBia^^ Kaivoronia KvpiAXov rcx*'<'^oi'rof. Evagriu^ 
L i c. 7. Hie same imputation was urged by Count Irensdus, (torn. iii. 
pi 1249 ;) and the orthodox critics do not find it an easy task to defend 
the purity of the Greek or Latin copies of the Acts. 

^* 'O 61 W dMOf^ r{3y hcK^rivtaiv rtx^^U Koi rpaifnif. After the COalltiof 

of John and Cyril these invectives were mutually forgotten. Thf 
style of dedamation must never be confounded with the genuine aenm 
which respectable enemies entertain of each other's merit, ^Ooooir 
torn. iii. p. 1244.) 
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beiii^^TB h^tired; their retreat was pursued by a TigonMB 
sally ; they lost their horses, and many of their soldiera wera 
dangerously wounded with clubs and stones. Ephesus, the 
city of the Virgin, was defiled with rage and damor, with 
nedition and blood; the rival synods darted anathemm and 
exoommunications from their spiritual engines ; and the ooort 
of Theodosius was perplexed by the adverse and contradic- 
tory narratives of the Syrian and Egyptian factions. During 
a busy period of three months, the emperor tried every 
method, except the most effectual means of indifien*noe and 
contempt, to reconcile this theological quarrel. He atti'mpted 
to remove or intimidate the leaders by a common sentHiicr', 
of acquittal or condemnation ; he invested his represcntativm 
at Ephesus with ample power and military force; lie sum- 
moned from either party eight chosen deputies to a free and 
candid conference in the neighboiiiood of the capital, fur 
from the contagion of popular frenzy. But the Orientals 
refused to yield, and the Catholics, proud of their numberB 
and of their Latin allies, rejected all terms of union or toltf- 
ation. The patience of the meek Theodosius was provoked; 
and he dissolved in anger this episcopal tumult, which at the 
distance of thirteen centuries assumes the venerable aspect 
of the third oecumenical council.*' "God is my witness," 
said the pious prince, " that I am not the author of this con- 
fusion. His providence will discern and punish the guilty. 
Return to your provinces, and may your private virtues 
repair the mischief and scandal of your meeting." They 
returned to their provinces ; but the same passions which had 
distracted the synod of Ephesus were diffused over the East- 
ern world. After three obstinate and equal campaigns, John 
of Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria condescended to explain 
and embrace : but their seeming reunion must be imputed 
rather to prudence than to reason, to the mutual lassitude 
rather than to the Christian charity of the patriarchs. 

The Byzantine pontiff had instilled into the royal ear a 
baleful prejudice against the character and conduct of his 



*' See <he acts of the synod of Rphesiis in the original Greek, and a 
pAtin version ahnost contemporary, (Concil. toni. iii. p. 991 — 1889, with 
the Synodicon adversus Tra^oRdiam Irttnaii, torn. iv. p. 235—497.) the 
RrcleHia«tical Hii»tories of Socrates (I. vii. c. 34) and Evagrius, (1 L C 
8. 4, 6,) and the Breviary of Liboratiis, (in ConciL torn. vi. p. 41<>— 
459, c. 5, 6,) and the M6moirod Eccles. of Tilleraont, (torn. xW u 179 
-487.) 
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Egyptian rival. An epistle of menace and invectiTe,** whidi 
•ooompanied the summons, accused him «as a busy, insolent^ 
and envious priest, who perplexed the simplicity of the faith, 
violated the peace of the church and state, and, by his artful 
aufl separate addresses to the wife and sister of Hieodosius, 
presumed to suppose, or to scatter, the seeds of discord in the 
Imperial family. At the stem command of his sovereign, 
Cyril had repaired to Ephesus, where he was resisted, threat- 
ened, and confined, by the magistrates in the interest of 
Nestorius and the Orientals; who assembled the troops of 
Lydia and Ionia to suppress the fisinatic and disorderly train 
of the patriarch. WiUiout expecting the royal license, he 
escaped from his guards, precipitately embarked, deserted 
the imperfect synod, and retired to his episcopal fortress of 
safety and independence. But his artful emissaries, both in 
the court and city, successfully labored to appease the resent- 
ment, and to conciliate the favor, of the emperor. The' 
feeble son of Arcadius was alternately swayed by his wife 
and sister, by the eunuchs and women of the palace : super- 
stition and avarice were their ruling passions ; and the ortho- 
dox chiefe were assiduous in their endeavors to alarm the 
former, and to gratify the latter. Constantinople and the 
suburbs were sanctified with frequent monasteries, and the 
holy abbots, Dalmatius and Eutyches,^ had devoted their 
seal and fidelity to the cause of Cyril, the worship of Mary, 
and the unity of Christ From the first moment of their 
monastic life, they had never mingled with the world, or trod 
the profane ground of the city, but in this awful moment of 
the danger of the church, their vow was superseded by a 
more sublime and indispensable duty. At the head of a long 
order of monks and hermits, who carried burning tapers in 
their hands, and chanted litanies to the mother of God, they 

** Tapaxhv (says the emperor in pointed language) r6 yt hrlcattim 

val ;^<upi(r/idy raif iKK\ri<x(ais i^$ifi\nKai ....&( dpatrvripas hpfiris 
fpsiro€<rrit HaXXov ^ dicpifislas .... koI voikiXIos ftaXXoy rovraw ^/itv 
ipKwetis J^p hfr\6rriTos .... iravrds fiaXAov 1) UpsoiS . , . , ra n 
roiv iKxXriatciVf ra re vov 0aaiXka}v fiiWeiv jf^wpi^civ fiovXeadatf a)$ c«t9« oUans 

itpopftfis iripas eiSoittitfive<os. I should be curious to know how much 
Kestoriua paid for these expressions, so mortifying to his rival 

*• Eutydies, the heresiardi Eutyches, is honorabh named by Oyril 
AS a friend, a saint, and the strenuous defender of the fSuth. His 
brother, the abbot Dalmatus, is likewise employed to bind the emperor 
md all his chamberlains terribUi eonjur<Uume. Synoiiicon. c- 208, m 
CoociL torn, iv p 46*7. 
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proceeded from their monasteries to the palace. The peopli 
was edified and i/iflaroed bj this extraordinary spectacle^ 
and the trembling monarch listened to the prajers and ailja- 
rations of the saints, who boldly pronounced, that none could 
hope for salvation, unless they embraced the person and tht 
creed of tlie orthodox successor of Athanasius. At the same 
time, every avenue of the throne was assaulted with gokL 
Under the decent names of eulogies and benedieiimuty tht 
x>urtiers of both sexes were, bribed according to the measura 
of their power and rapadousness. But their incessant de* 
inands d^poiled the sanctuaries of Constantinople and Alex* 
andria ; and the authority of the patriarch was .unable to sikooe 
the just murmur of his clergy, that a debt of sixty thooaaiid 
pounds had already been contracted to support tJie expeim 
of this scandalous corruption.** Pulcheria, who relieved her 
brother from the weight of an empire, was the firmest pilUr 
of orthodoxy ; and so intimate was the alliance between the 
thunders of the synod and the whispers of the court, thai 
Cyril was assured of success if he could displace one eunoohi 
and substitute another in the &vor of Theodosius. Yet the 
Egyptian could not boast of a glorious or decisive victory. 
The emperor, with unaccustomed firmness, adhered to his 
promise of protecting the innocence of the Oriental bishops; 
and Cyril softened his anathemas, and confessed, with am* 
biguity and reluctance, a twolbld nature of Christ, before he 
was permitted to satiate his revenge against the unfortunate 
Nestorius/' 

The rash and obstinate Nestorius, before the end of the 
synod, was oppressed by Cyril, betrayed by the court, and 

^ Clerici qui hie sunt contristantur, quod ecclesia Alexandrins 
nudata sit bujus causd turbelsB : et debet prseter ilia qusB hinc trana- 
luissa sint auri libra* mille qtiingentas. £t nunc ei scriptum est ut 
prsestet ; sed de tu& ecclesia praesta avaritise quorum nosti, Ac Thii 
curious and original letter, from Cyril's arclideacon to his creature the 
new bishop of Constantinople, has been unaccountably preserved in 
an old Latin version, (Synodicon, c. 203, Concil. tom. iv. p. 465—468.) 
The mask is almost dropped, and the saints speak the honest language 
of interest and confederacy. 

^* The tedious negotiations that succeeded the synod of EpheRos 
are diffusely related in the original acts, (ConciL torn. iii. p. 18S(^— 
1771, ad fia vol and the Synodicon, in torn, iv.,) Socrates, (L viL c. 28, 
S6, 40, 41,) Evagrius, (L L c. 6, 7, 8, 12,) Liberatus, (c. 7—10,) Tille- 
mout, (MSm. Eccles. torn. xiv. p. 487 — 676.) The most patient reader 
wiU thank me for oonipressing so much noi^sense and falsehood m a 
few linea 
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ftiBtly supported bj hk Eastern friends. A seitiment of 
fear or indignation prompted him, while it was yet time, to 
uSoQt the glory of a voluntary abdication : ** his wish, or at 
least his request, was readily granted ; he was conducted with 
honor from Ephesus to his old monastery of Antioch; and, 
after a short pause, his successors, Maximian and Proclus, 
were acknowledged as the lawful bishops of OoDstantinople. 
But in the silence of his cell, tl^ degnided patriarch could 
■o longer resume the innocence and security of a priyate 
n»nk. The post he regretted, he was discontented with the 
present, and the future he had reason to dread : the Oriental 
Uahops successively disengaged their cause from his un<' 
popular name, and each day decreased the number of the 
sdlusmatics who revered Nestorius as the confessor of the 
fiiith. After a residence at Antioch of four years, the hand 
of Theodosius subscribed an edict,** which ranked him with 
Simon the magician, proscribed his opinions and followers, 
condemned his writings to the flames, and banished his person 
first to Petra, in Arabia, and at length to Oasis, one of the 
idands of the Lib3ran desert** Secluded from the church 



** Airod re a? Sttfiivrof^ Irrerpairti learh rd •iksXov iirayo^cd^ai ftovaa* 

ri^o¥, EvBgriuB, 1. i. c 7. The original letters in the S^odicon 
(& 15, 24, 26, 26) justify tiie appearanee of a voluntary resignatioo, 
which is asserted by Ebed-Jesu, a Neatorian writer, apud Assemaa 
l^bliot Oriental torn, iil p. 299, 802. 

*' See the Imperial letters in the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus, 
(Condi, torn, iii p. IT SO — 1786.) The odious name of SimonioHM, 
whidi was affixed to the disciples of this rspardiSovi iiSavKaXiaif was 

designed &>( Sv dvstStai irpo0\i9$ivTS( aitiviop inoftivoiev rtfttaptav rai¥ 
kftapTnitaraVf Kai ft^rc ^wvrai ripoipfo;, ft^re 9av6¥ra§ hrtfiimt Urdi 

wr^X^tv. Yet these were Christians 1 who differed only in names and 
id shadows. 

** The metaphor of islands is applied by the gprave ctvilians (Pan- 
dect L zlviil tit. 22, leg. 7) to those happy spots which are disi- 
criminated by water and veraure from the Libyan sands. Three of 
these under the common name of Oasis, or Alvahat : 1. The temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. 2. The middle Oasis, three days' journey to the 
west of Lycopolis. 8. The southern, where Nestonus was banished 
in the first climate, and only three days' journey from the confines of 
Nubia. See a learned note of Michaelis, (ad Descript. ^gypt Abul- 
fedae, p 21—84.)* 

' 1. The Oasis of Sivah has been visited by Mons. Drovetd and Mr. 
Biowne. 2. The little Oasis, that of £1 Kassar, was visited and described 
by Belzoni. 3. The great Oasis, and its splendid rains, have been weU 
Aeacribed in the travels of Sir A. Ednumstone. To these mast be added 
■B«lher Western OasiS; also visited by Sb A Edmonstone.— M. 

T* 
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and from the world, the exile was still pursued by the nige 
of bigotry and war. A wandering tribe of the Blemmyei 
or Nubians invaded his solitary prison : in their retreat they 
dismissed a crowd of useless captives: but no sooner had 
Nestorios reached the banks of the Nile, than he would 
gladly have escaped from a Roman and orthodox city, to the 
milder servitude of the savages. His flight was punished as 
A new crime : the soul of the patriarch inspired the civil and 
eodesiastical powers of Egypt ; the magistrates, the soldiers 
the monks, devoutly tortured the enemy of Christ and St 
Cyril; and, as &r as the confines of JSthiopia, the heretio 
was alternately dragged and recalled, till his agiad body was 
broken by the hardships and accidents of these reiterated 
journeys. Yet his mind was still independent and erect; the 
president of Thebais was awed by lus pastoral letters ; he 
survived the Catholic tyrant of Alexandria, and, after sixteen 
years' banishment, the synod of Chaloedon would perhaps 
have restored him to the honors, or at least to the oommv 
nion, of the chui*ch. The deaUi of Nestorius prevented his 
obedience to their welcome summons;** and his disease 
might afford some color to the scandalous report, that hk 
tongue, the organ of blasphemy, had been eaten by the 
worms. He was buried in a city of Upper Egypt, known by 
the names of Chemnis, or Panopolis, or Akmim ; ** but the 
immortal malice of the Jacobites has persevered for ages to 
cast stones against his sepulchre, and to propagate the foolish 
tradition, that it was never watered by the rain of heaven, 
which equally descends on the righteous and the ungodly.** 

** The invitation of Nestorius to the synod of Chalcedon, is related 
by Zacharias, bishop of Melitene (Evagrius, L il c 2. Assenum. 
Biblioth. Orient torn. ii. p. 66,) and the famous Xenaias or IHiiloxeniu, 
bishop of Hierapolis, (Asseman. Bibliot Orient torn, ii p. 40, Ao,) 
denied by Evagrius and Asseman, and stoutly maintained by La Croce, 
(Thesaur. Epistol. torn, iil p. 181, Aa) The fact is not improbable; 
yet it was tha interest of the Mocophysites to spread the invidious re- 
port, and Eutychius (torn. ii. p. 12) affirms, that Nestorius died alter 
an exile of seven years, and consequently ten years before the synod 
of Chalcedon. 

** Consult D'Anville, (M6moire sur I'Egypte, p. 191,) Pocock. 
(Description of the East, vol. i. p. 76,) Abulfeda, Descript Msyvi^ 
p. 14,) and hiR commentator Mich&.e1iR, fNot p. 78 — 83,) and the Su 
Dian Geographer, (p. 42,) who mentions, m the xiith century, the ruiu 
and the sugar-canes of Akmim. 

*' Eutychius (AnnaL torn. ii. p. 12) and Gregory Bar-Hebraros, Oi 
Abulpliflragiufl. (Asseman, torn. iL p. 816,) represc^nt the credulity of 
thf) xt! and xiith centuries. 
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Humanity may drop a tear on the fate of Nestorius; yet 
\U8tice mnst observe, that he suffered the persecution which 
lie had approved and inflicted.** 

The death of the Alexandrian primate, after a reign of 
thirty-two years, abandoned the Catholics to the intemperance 
of zeal and the abuse of victory.** The mimophysiie doe- 
trine (one incarnate nature) was rigorously preached in the 
churches of Egypt and the monasteries of the East; the 
primitive creed of Apollinarius was protected by the sanctity 
of Cyril; and the name of Euttohes, his venerable friend, 
has been applied to the sect most adverse to the Syrian 
heresy of Nestorius. His rival Eutyches was the abbot, or 
archimandrite, or superior of three hundred monks, but the 
opinions of a simple and illiterate recluse might have expired 
in the cell, where he had slept above seventy years, if the 
resentment or indiscretion of Flavian, the Byzantine pontiff 
bad not exposed the scandal to the eyes of the Christian 
world. His domestic synod was instantly convened, their 
proceedings were sullied with clamor and artifice, and the 
aged heretic was surprised into a seeming confession, that 
Christ had not derived his body from the substance of the 
Virgin Mary. From their partial decree, Eutyches appealed 
to a generiu council ; and his cause was vigorously asserted 
by his godson Chrysaphius, the reigning eunuch of the pal- 
ace, and his accomplice Dioscorus, who had succeeded to the 
throne, the creed, the talents, and the vices, of the nephew 
of Theophilus. By the special summons of Theodosius, the 
second synod of Ephesus was judiciously composed of ten 
metropolitans and ten bishops from each of the six dioceses 
of the Eastern empire : tsome exceptions of &vor or merit 
enlarged the number to one hundred and thirty-five ; and the 
Syrian Barsumas, as the chief and representative of the 
monks, was invited to sit and vote with the successors of the 

** We %re obliged to Evagrius (L i c 7) for some extracts from the 
letters of Nestorius ; bat the lively picture of bis sufferings is treated 
with insult by the hard and stupid fEUiatic. 

^* Dixi Cyrillum dum viveret, auctoritate suft efiecisse, ne Eutych- 
ianismus et Monophysitarum error in nervum erumperet: idque 
verum puto . . . ahquo . . . honesto modo traXivuiiiav oecineral. 
The learned but cautious Jablonski did not always speak the whol« 
truth. Cum Cyrillo lenius omnino egi, quam si tecum aut cum aliis 
rei hujus probe gnaris et ssquis rerum sBstimatoribus sermones priviL 
tos oonferrem, (Thesaur. EpistoL La Crozian. torn. I p. 197, 198*) bo 
•an^elleDt key to his dissertations on the Nestorian contrsversy \ 
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apostles. Bat the despotism of the 'Alexantlnan patriuth 
again oppressed the freedom of debate : the same spirit od 
and carnal weapons were again drawn from the anenak of 
Egypt : the Asiatic veterans, a band of archers, senred under 
the orders of Dioscorus ; and the more formidable monks, 
whoBe minds were inaccessible to reason, or meicy. beoegad 
the doors of the cathedral. The general, and, as it should 
seem, the unconstrained voice of the Others, accepted the 
feith and even the anathemas of, Cyril ; and the heresy of 
the two natures was formally condemned in the persons and 
writings of the most learned Orientals. '*May those who 
divide Christ be divided with the sword, may they be hewn in 
pieces, may they be burned alive T were the charitable 
wishes of a Christian synod.** The innocence and sanctity 
of Eutyches were acknowledged without hesitation ; but the 
prelates, more especiallv those of Thrace and Asia, were 
unwilling to depose their patriarch for the use or even the 
abuse of his lawfril jurisdiction. They embraced the knees 
of Dioscorus, as he stood with a threatening aspect on the 
footstool of his throne, and conjured him to forgive the of- 
fences, and to respect the dignity, of his brother. ^ Do yon 
mean to raise a sedition f exclaimed the relentless tyrant 
** Where are the oflScers ?" At these words a furious multi- 
tude of monks and soldiers, with staves, and swords, and 
chains, burst into the church ; the trembling bishops hid them- 
selves behind the altar, or under the benches, and as they 
were not inspired with the zeal of martyrdom, they succes- 
sively subscribed a blank paper, which was afterwards filled 
with the condemnation of the Byzantine pontiff. Flavian 
was instantly delivered to the wild beasts of this spiritual 
amphitheatre : the monks were stimulated by the voice and 
example of Barsumas to avenge the injuries of Christ : it is 
said that the patriarch of Alexandria reviled, and buffeted, 
and kicked, and trampled his brother of Constantinople :*^ it 

** 'H ^y(a oivoSof tlrrev, Spovj Kadvov K^aifftov^ oiros ^dv ita^^ ovrof, 
tii Ho yivrfvai^ a>; littpiaCy nept<r09l . . . . cf rtf X£ysi Svo^ dwiBtfta, At 

the request of Dioscorus, ihoee who were not able to roar, (0oH(rat\ 
^.retched out their hands. At Chalcedou, the Orientals disdaimea 
these exdamatioDS : but the Egyptians more consistently dedarMl 

raira Kai rdrs tXvoittv ical vHv Xiyoftsv^ (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1012J 

*' *EX£ye ii (Eusebius, bishop of DorylsBum) rdv 9\n0i9v6v n 
itikairf dvaipsdrivai irpdq Atoaicpov ijdovnev6if re xat \aKTt^6fitiMH I and 

IhU tejBtimoDy of Evagrius (L il c 2) ir amplified by the historifli 
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h certain^ that the victim, before he could reach the p^ace of 
his e3dle, expired on the third day of the wounds and bruisee 
which he had received at Ephesus. This second synod hae 
l)een justly branded as a gang of robbers and assassins ; yet 
the accusers of Diosoorus would magnifjr his violence, to alle- 
viate the cowardice and inconstancy of their own behavior. 

The faith of Egypt had prevailed: but the vanquished 
party was supjported by the same pope who encountered 
without fear the hostile rage of Attila and Genseric. The 
theology of Leo, his famous tome or epistle ou the mystery 
of the incarnation, had been disregarded by the synod of 
Ephesus : his authority, and that of the Latin . church, was 
insulted in his legates, who escaped from slavery and death 
to relate the melancholy tale of the tyranny of Dioscorus and 
the martyrdom of Flavian, fiis provincial synod annulled 
the irregular proceedings of Ephesus ; but as this step was 
itself irregular, he solicited the convocation of a genera] 
council in the free and orthodox provinces of Italy. From 
his independent throne, the Roman bishop spoke and acted 
without danger as the head of the Christians, and his dictates 
were obsequiously transcribed by Placidia and her son Val- 
entinian ; who addressed their Eastern colleague to restore 
the peace and unity of the church. But the pageant of On* 
ental royalty was moved with equal dexterity by the hand of 
the eunuch ; and Theodosius could pronounce, without hesi- 
tation, that the church was already peaceful and triumphant, 
and that the recent flame had been extinguished by the just 
punishment of the Nestorians. Perhaps the Greeks would be 
still involved in the heresy of the Monophysites, if the em- 
peror's horse had not fortunately stumbled; Theodosius 
expired ; his orthodox sister Pulcheria, with a nominal hus- 
band, succeeded to the throne; Chrysaphius was burnt^ 
Dioscorus was disgraced, the exiles were recalled, and the 
Uyme of Leo was subscribed by the Oriental bishops. Yet the 
pope was disappointed in his favorite project of a Latin coun- 
cil : he disdained to preside in the Greek synod, which was 

a 

Zonaras, (torn, it 1. xiil p. 44,) who affirms that Dioscorus kicked 
tike a wild ass. But tho hmguage of Liberatus (Brev. c. 12, in Coo* 
eil. torn, vl p. 488) is more cautious; and the Acts of ChalcedoD, 
whirh lavish the names of homicide, Cain, tbc, do not justify so pointed 
a cluirge. The monk Barsumas is more particularly accu8ed---l<r(^^ 

idf iiavdfioy 4^>a«(ay(^y* a^rds tetrnKt Kal Asvc, aAd^ov, (OoDClL UHD- 9 p 

Ull) 
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speedily vsembled at Nice in Bithynia ; his l^atea requirad 
in a perompiory tone ibe presence of the emperor ; and the 
weary fathers were transported to Chalcedon under the im* 
mediate eye of Marcian and the senate of Constantinople. A 
quarter of a mile from the Ihracian Bosphoms, the ohnrdi 
of St. Ejphemia was built on the summit of a gentle though 
lofity ascent : the triple structure was celebrate as a prodigy 
of art, and the boundless prospect of the land and sea m\ffk 
have raised the mind of a sectary to the contemplation of thfi 
God of the universe. Six hundred and thirty bishops were 
ranged in order in the nave of the church ; but the patriarcha 
of the East were preceded by the legates, of whom the third 
was a simple priest ; and the place of honor was reserved fof 
twenty laymen of consular or senatorian rank. The gospe. 
was ostentatiously displayed in the centre, but the rule of 
fiuth was defined by the Papal and Imperial ministers, who 
moderated the thirteen sessions of the council of Chaloedon."* 
Their partial interposition silenced the intemperate shouts 
and execrations, which degraded the episcopal gravity; but^ 
on the formal accusation of the legates, Dioscorus was com- 
pelled to descend from his throne to the rank of a criminal, 
already condemned in the opinion of his judges. The Orien- 
tals, less adverse to Nestorius than to Cyril, accepted the 
llomans as their deliverers: Thrace, and Pontus, and Asia, 
were exasperated against the murderer of Flavian, and the 
new patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch secured their 
places by the sacrifice of their benefactor. The bishops of 
I'alestine, Macedonia, and Greece, were attached to the £uth 
of Cyril ; but in the face of the synod, in the heat of the bat- 
tle, the leaders, with their obsequious train, passed from the 
right to the left wing, and decided the victory by this season- 
able desertion. Of the seventeen suffragans who sailed from 
Alexandria, four were tempted from their allegiance, and the 

" The Acts of the Council of Chalcedon (ConciL torn. iv. p. 761— 
2071) comprehend those of Ephesu8,'(p. 890 — 1189,) which again com- 
prise the synod of Constantmople under Flavian, (p. 930 — 1072 ;) and 
!t requires some attention to disengage this double involution. The 
whole business of Eutyches, Flavian, and Dioscorus, is related by 
Kyagrius (I. i. c. 9 — 12, and I il c. 1, 2, 3, 4,) and Liberatus, (Brev. c 
11, \'£, 13, 14.) Once more, and almost for the last time, I appeal to 
the di'iigence of TiUemont, (M6m. Ecclds. tom. xv. p. 479 — ^719.) Tin 
ai:nals of Baronius and Pagi will accompany me much farther on 119 
long and laborious journey. 
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ihirteen, felling prostrate on the ground, implored the mercy 
of the council, with sighs and tears, and a pathetic declara- 
tion, that, if they pelded, they should be massacred, on their 
return to Egypt, by the indignant people. A tardy repent- 
ance was allowed to expiate the guilt or error of the accom- 
plices of Dioscorus : but their sins were accumulated on hia 
head ; he neither asked nor hoped for pardon, and the mod- 
eration of those who pleaded for a general amnesty was 
dfowned in the prevailing cry of victory and revenge. To 
tave the reputation of his late adherents, some personal 
ounces were skilfully detected ; his rash and illegal excom- 
munication of the pope, and his contumacious refusal (while 
he was detained a prisoner) to attend to the summons of the 
synod. Witnesses were introduced to prove the special facts 
of his pride, avarice, and cruelty ; «nd the fathers neard with 
abhorrence, that the alms of the church were lavished on the 
female dancers, that his palace, and even his bath, was open 
to the prostitutes of Alexandria, and that the infamous Pan- 
sophia, or Irene, was publicly entertained as the concubine of 
the patriarch.*' 

For these scandalous offences, Dioscorus was deposed by 
the synod, and banished by the emperor; but the purity of 
his faith was declared in the presence, and with the tacit 
approbation, of the fathers. Their prudence supposed rather 
than pronounced the heresy of Eutyches, who was never 
summoned before their tribunal; and they sat silent and 
abashed, when a bold Monophysite casting at their feet a 
volume of.Cjrril, challenged them to anathematize in his person 
the doctrine of the saint K we fairly peruse the acts of Chal- 
cedon as they are recorded by the orthodox party,** we shall 

** MiXiora ii vtpi06riros Ilavo-o^fa, ^ raXovftlvij 'Oftetviif (perhaps Et'pqi'i'i,) 
wcpl hi ^o^ & mXv&vBptairot riis * AXs^av6pi<oi> ififios a^flxt (ftuv^Vf avrfii rt rat 

To9 tpaaroi neftvriitivoi, (ConciL tom. iv. p. 1276.) A specimen of 
the wit and malice of the people is preserved in the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, (L ii c. 6, p. 188, edit Wechel,) although Uie application was un- 
known to the editor Brodseus. The nameless epigrammatist raises a 
tolerable pun, by confounding the episcopal salutation of ** Peace 
be to all!' with the genuine or corrupted name of the bishop> 
concubine : 

"Eij^fjvti ir&vreaaiv, hrfoKowos ciirtv ttrcXBuiVf 
Ileos ivvarai vdtriVf ^v fidvog Ivdov Ixci ; 

I am ignorant whether the patriarch, who seems to have been a jealoLA 
lover, is the Cimon of a preceding epigram, whose vtdi iarnxoi mfi 
viewed with envy aud wonder by ^iapus himself 
•• Those who reverence the infallibilicy of synods, may try to apcer- 
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the ris.ng generations of the faithful imbibed thei^ theological 
idiom : they studied in the Syriac version the ten thousand voi- 
nmes of Theodore of Mopsuestia ; and they revered the apos- 
tolic faith and holy martyrdom of his disciple Nestorius, whose 
person and language were equally unknown to the nations 
beyond the Tigris. The first indelible lesson of Ibas, bbhop 
of Edessa, taught them to execrate ihe Egyptiani^ who, in the 
synod of Ephesus, had impiously confounded the two natures 
of Christ The flight of the masters and scholars, who were 
twice expelled from the Athens of Syria, dispersed a erowd 
of missionaries inflamed by the double zeal of religion and re- 
venge. And the rigid unity of the Monophysites, who, under 
the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius, had invaded the thrones 
of the East, provoked their antagonists, in a land of free- 
dom, to avow a moral, rather ihan a physical, union of tha 
two persons of Christ. Since the first preadliing of the gos- 
pel, the Sassanian kings beheld with an eye of ^uspidon a 
race of aliens and apostates, who had embraced the religion, 
and who might favor the cause, of the hereditary foes of thdr 
country. The royal edicts had often prohibited their danger- 
ous correspondence with the Syrian clergy : the progress of 
the schism was grateful to the jealous pride of Perozes, and 
he listened to the eloquence of an artful prelate, who painted 
Nestorius as the fnend of Persia, and urged him to secure the 
fidelity of his Christian subjects, by granting a' just preference 
to the victims and enemies of the Roman tyrant The Nes- 
torians composed a large majority of the clergy and people: 
they were encouraged by the smile, and armed with the sword, 
of despotism ; yet many of their weaker brethren were startled 
at the thought of breaking loose from the communion of the 
Christian world, and the blood of seven thousand seven hun- 
dred Monophysites, or Catholics, confirmed the uniformity of 
faith and discipline in the churches of Persia."* Their eccle* 



noticed this PersiaD school of Eklessa. Its ancient splendor, and the 
two seras of its downfall, (A. D. 431 and 489) are dearly discussed 
by Assemanni, (Biblioth. Orient torn. iL p. 402, iii. p. 876, 878, iv p 
70, 924.) 

*"^ A dissertation on the state of the Nestorians has sw4 lied in tb€ 
hands of Assemanni to a folio volume of 950 pages, and his learned 
researches are digested in the most lucid order. Besides this ivth 
volume of the Bihliotheca OrientcUis, the extracts in the three preced- 
ing tomes (tom. i. p. 208, ii. p. 821 — 463, iii. 64—70, 878—896, Ac, 
40&— 408, 580—589) ir\y be usefully coosulted. 
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impiofied OD the reluctaiit assemUy. In the name of 
tlie fottith general council, the Christ in one person, but if 
two natures, was announced to the Catholic world: an 
invisible line was drawn between the heresy of Apollinans 
and the faith of St Cjril; and the road to paradise, a 
bridge as sharp as a razor, was suspended over the abym 
bj the master-hand of the theological artist During ten 
oeaturies of blindness and servitude, Europe received hei 
leligioas opinions from the oracle of the Vatican; and th« 
same doctrine, already varnished with the rust of antiquity, 
was admitted without dispute into the creed of the reformers, 
wbo disclaimed the supremacy of Uie Roman pontiffl The 
vpnoi of Chaloedon still triumphs in the Protestant churches ; 
bat the ferment of controversy has subsided, and the most 
pioiiB Christiatts of the present day are ignorant, or careless, of 
their own belief concerning the mystery of the incarnation. 

Far different was the temper d the Greeks and E^ptiana 
mider the orthodox reigns of Leo and Marcian. Those pious 
emperors enforced with arms and edicts the symbol of their 
fidtii ; *' and it was declared by the conscience or honor of 
five hundred bishops, that the decrees of the synod of Chal* 
oedon might be lawfully supported, even with blood. The 
Catholics observed with satis&ction, that the same synod waa 
odious both to the Nestorians and the Monophysites ; " but 
the Kestorians were less angry, or less powerful, and the 
BttBi was distracted by the obstinate and sanguinary zeal of 
the Monophysites. Jerusalem was occupied by an army of 
monks; in the name of the one incarnate nature, they pillaged, 
they burnt, they murdered ; the sepulchre of Christ was defiled 

^ See, in. the Appendix to the Acts of Chaloedon, the confirmation 
ef the Synod by Marcian» (Ooncil torn, iv.jp. 1781, 1*78$;) his letters 
to die monks en Alezaodria, (p. 1791,) of Mount Sinai, (p. 1798,) of 
Jemalem and Palestine, (p. 1798 ;) his laws against the Eutychians, 
(pk 1809, 1811, 1881 ;) the correspondence of I^ with the provincial 
syBods on the revolution of Alexandria, (p. 1885—1980.) 

** Photiiis (or rather Euiogius of Alexandria) confesses, in a fine 
passa^ the epecious color of this double charge against Pope Leo 
and his synod of Obalcedon, (Bibliot cod. ccxxv. p. 768.) He waged 
a double war against the enemies of the church, and wounded either 
Ibo with the darts of his adversary — KuraWnXoif 0i\t(n ruvs dvnvdXovt 
Irlr^wrKt, Against Nestorius he seemed to introduce the avyx^** 
cf Uie Monophysites ; against Eutydies he appeared to countenance 
ike ^09TaaiAv ii^opa of the Nestorians. The apologist claims a chari- 
table interpretation for the saints : if the same had been extended to tht 
Wreties, the wtmd of the ouitroversy would have been lost in the air 
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witli b1oi)d : and the gates of the dfy were guarded in tmniil 
tuous reliellion against the troops of the emperor. After thi 
disgrace and exile of Dioscorus, the Egyptians still r^retted 
their spiritual &ther ; and detested the usurpation of his suc- 
cessor, who was introduced by the fathers of Chaicedon. Tho 
throne of Proterius was supported l^ a guard of two thousand 
soldiers : he waged a five years' war against the people of 
Alexandria ; and on the first intelligence of the deaui <^ Mar- 
cian, he became the victim of their zeal. On the third day 
before the festival of Easter, the patriarch was besieged in the 
cathedral, and murdered in the baptistery. The remains of 
his mangled corpse were delivered to the flames, and hit 
ashes to the wind ; and the deed was inspired by the vision 
of a pretended angel : ah ambitious monK, who, under the 
name of Hmothy the Cat,** succeeded to the place and <^pui- 
ions of Dioscorus. This deadly superstition was inflamed, on 
either side, by the principle and' the practice of retaliation : 
in the pursuit of a metaphysical quarrel, many thousands ** 
were slain, and the Christians of every degree were deprived 
of the substantial enjoyments of social lire, and of the invis 
ible gifts of baptism and the holy communion. Perhaps an 
extravagant &ble of the times may conceal an allegorical pic- 
ture of these &natics, who tortured each other and Qiemselves. 
" Under the consulship of Venantius and Celer," says a grave 
bishop, "the people of Alexandria, and all El^pt, were 
seized with a strange and diabolical -frenzy : great and small, 
slaves and freedmen, monks and clergy, the natives of the 
land, who opposed the synod of Chaicedon, lost their speech 
and reason, barked like dogs, and tore, with their own teeth 
the flesh from their hands and arms." '* 

The disorders of thirty years at length produced the &mous 
Henoticon '* of the emperor Zeno, which in his reign, and 
m that of Anastasius, was signed by all the bishops of the 

** AlXovpost from his nocturnal expeditions. In darkness and dis- 
ipise he crept round the cells of the monastery, and whispered the 
*evelation to his slumbering brethren, (Theodor. Lector. 1. L) 

** <P6»ovs re roXunOfivai fivplovt^ alfiaroiP vXnOet fioXwdfivai ftii jiSpoh ri^ 

yffv dXXd xal airdv rdv &epa. Such is the hyperbolic language c.f the 
Henoticon. 

^^ $ee the Chronicle of Victor Tunnunensis, in the Lectiooes Anta* 
\tm of Canisius, republished by Basnage, tonL 826. 

^' The Henoticon is transcribed by Evagrius, (L iiL c. 18,) and trans* 
hte<l by Liberatus, (Brev. c. 18.]) Pagi (Critica, torn, it p. 411) aal 
iMeman (Bibliot Orient torn. L p. 848) are satisfied that it is iket 
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Kast, undet the penalty of degradation and exile, it they re- 
jected or infringed this salutary and fundamental law. The 
derg}' may smUe or groan at the presumption of a layman 
who defines the articles of faith ; yet if he stoops to the humil- 
iating task, his mind is less infected by prejudice or interest, 
and the authority of the magistrate can only be maintained by 
the concord of the people. It is in ecclesiastical story, that 
Zeno appears least contemptible ; and I am not able to discern 
any Mamchesan or Eutychian guilt in the generous saying of 
Anastasius, That it was unworthy of an emperor to persecute 
the worshippers of Christ and the citizens of Rome. The 
Henotioun was most pleasing to the Egyptians; yet the 
Bmaliest blemish has not been described by the jealous, and 
even jaundiced eyes of our orthodox schoolmen, and it accu- 
rately represents the Catholic &ith of the incarnation, without 
adopting or disclaiming the peculiar terms or tenets of the hos- 
tile sects. A solemn anathema is pronounced against Nestorius 
and Eutyches ; against all heretics by whom Christ is divided, 
or confounded, or reduced to a phantom. Without defining the 
number or the article of the word nature, the pure system of 
St Cyril, the fkith of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, is 
respectfully confirmed; but, instead of bowing at the name 
of the fourth council, the subject is dismissed by the censure 
of all contrary doctrines, if any such have been taught either 
elsewhere or at Chalcedon. Under this ambiguous expression, 
the friends and the enemies of the last synod might unite in 
a silent embrace. . The most reasonable Christians acquiesced 
in this mode of toleration ; but their reason was feeble and in- 
constant, and their obedience was despised as timid and ser- 
vile by the vehement spirit of their brethren. On a subject 
which engrossed the thoughts and discourses of men, it was 
difficult to preserve an exact neutrality ; a book, a sermon, a 
prayer, rekindled the flaiae of controversy ; and the bonds 
of communion were alternately broken and renewed by the 
private animosity of the bishops. The space between Nesto- 
rius and Eutyches was ^led by a thousand shades of language 
and opinion; the ac^haW* of Egypt, and the Roman pon- 
tifi&, of equal valor, though of unequal strength, may be 

from heresy; but Petavius (Dogmal Theolog. torn. v. L L c 13, p. 40) 
meet unaccountably affirms Ohaloedonensem ascivit An adversary 
would prove that he had never read the Henoticon. 

*• See Renaadot, (Hist Patriarch. Alex. p. 123. 131, 145, 196, 24*7.) 
fhnj were reconciled by the care of Maxk L '^A. D. 799 — 819 ;) he 
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fimiid at the two extremities of tfie Ideological scale. Hn 
acephali) without a king or a hishop, were separated abovi 
three hundred years from the patriardis of Alexandria, who 
had accepted the communion of Constantinople, withoof ex- 
acting a formal condemnation of the synod of Ohalcedon. For 
accq>ting the communion of Alexandria, without a formal 
approbation of the same sjniod, the patriarchs of Constantino> 
pie were anathematized by the popes. Their inflexible des- 
potism involved the most orthodox of the Ghreek churehes m 
this spiritual contagion, denied or doubted the validity of theifr 
sacraments,*^ and fomented, thirty-five years, the schism of 
the East and West, till they finally abolished the memory </ 
four Byzantine pontiffs, who had dared to oppose the suprem- 
acy of St Peter/* Before that period, the precarious tmoe 
of Constantinople and E^pt had been violated by the zeal 
of the rival prelates. Maoedonius, who was suspedied of the 
Nestorian heresy, asserted, in dbgraoe and exile, the 83rnod 
of Chalcedon, while the successor of Cyril would have pur. 
chased its overthrow with a bribe of two thousand pounds of 
gold. 

In the fev^ of the times, the sense, or rather the sound of 
A syllable, was sufficient to disturb the peace of an empire. 
The Trisagion" (thrice holy,) "Holy* holy, holy, Lord 
God of Hosts r is supposed, by the Greeks, to be the iden- 

?romoted their chiefis to the bishoprica of Athribis aod Talba, (perhaps 
'av^a. See D'AnvUIe, p. 82,) and supplied the sacraments, which had 
failed for want of an episcopal ordination. 

^* De his quos baptizavit, quos ordinavit Acacius, majorum traditione 
confectam et veram, prascipue religiose solicitudini oongruam praBbemos 
sine difficultate medicinam, (Galacius, in episl I ad Euphemium, ConciL 
torn. V. 286.) The ofifer of a medicine proves the disease, and numbers 
must have perished before the arrival of the Roman physician. Tille- 
mont himself (M6m. Eccl^a. tom. zvL p. 372, 642, <&a) is shocked at the 
proud< uncharitable temper of the popes ; they are now glad, says he, 
to invoke St Flavian of Antioch, St &lias of Jerusalem, &c^ to whom 
they refused communion whilst upon earth. But Cardinal Baronius is 
firm and hard as the rock of St reter. 

'• Their names were erased from the diptych of the church : ex 
yenerabili diptycho, in quo pias memorise transitum ad coelum haben- 
tium episcoporum vocabula continentur, (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1846.) This 
ecclesiastical record was therefore equivalent to the book of life. 

^* Petavius (Dogmat Theolog. tom. v. L v. c 2, 3, 4, p. 217 — ^285) 
and Tillemont (Mem. Eccl^s. tom. ziv. p. 713. <bc., 799) represent the 
history and doctrine of the Trisagion. . In the twelve centuries be* 
twcen Isaiah and St Proculs's boy, who was taken up into heavev 
before the bishop and people of Constantinople, the song was oonnder* 
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ttod hymn which the angels and chenibiin eternally repeal 
b^re the throne of God, and which, about the middle of the 
fifth oentuiy, was miraculously revealed to the church of 
Constantinople. The devotion of Antioch soon added, ^who 
was crucified for us T and this grateful address, either to 
Christ alone, or to the whde Trinity, may be justified by the 
rales of theology, and has been gradually adopted by the 
Catholics of the East and West Sut it had been imagined 
1^ a Mouophysite bishop ;^* the gift of an enemy was at first 
rejected as a dire and dangerous blasphemy, and the rash 
innovation had nearly cost the emperor Anastasius his throne 
and his life.*' The people of Constantinople was devoid of 
any rational principles of fireedom ; but they held, as a lawftd 
cause of rebellion, the color of a livery in the races, or the 
color of a mystery in the schools. The Trisagion, with and 
without this obnoxious addition, was chanted in the cathedral 
by two adverse choirs, and when their lungs were exhausted, 
they had recourse to the more solid arguments of stacks and 
stones; the aggressors were punished by the emperor, and 
d^ended by the patriarch ; and the crown and mitre were 
staked on Uie event of this momentous quarrel. The streets 
were instantly crowded with innumerable swarms of men, 
women, .and children ; the legions of monks, in regular array, 
marched, and shouted, and fought at their head, ^ Christians I 
this is the day of martyrdom : let us not desert our spiritual 
father ; anathema to the Manichaean tyrant ! he is unworthy 
to reign." Such was the Catholic cry; and the galleys of 
Anastasius lay upon their oai% before the palace, till the patri- 
arch had pardoned his penitent, and hushed the waves of the 
troubled multitude. The triumph of Macedonius was checked 
by a speedy exile ; but the zeal of his flock was again ex* 
asperated by the same question, '^ Whether one of the Trinity 
had been crucified ?" On this momentous occasion, the blue 



ably improved. The boy heard the angels sing, ** Holy God I Holy 
strong 1 Holy immortal 1" 

" Peter Gnaplieus, the fvUer^ (a trade which he had exercised in his * 
monastery,) patriarch of Antioch. His tedious story is discussed in the 
Annals of Pagi (A. D. 477 — 190) and a dissertation of M. de Yalob at 
the end of his Eragrius. 

'* The troubles under the reign of Anastasius must be gathered from 
die Chronicles of Victor, Marcellinus, and Theophanes. As the last 
was not published in the time of Baronius» his critic Pagi is mor* c» 
piouo, as well as more correct 
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aod green factions of Constantinople suspended their disoor J, 
and the civil and military powers were annihilated in their 
presence. The keys of the city, and the standards of the 
guards, were deposited in the forum of Gonstantine, the prin 
dpal station and camp of the feithful. Day and night they 
were incessantiy busied either in singing hymns to the honor <m 
their God, or in pillaging and murdering the servants of 
their prince. The head of his favorite monk, the friend, as they 
styled him, of the enemy of the Holy Trinity, was borne aloft 
on a spear ; and the firebrands, wh>ch had been darted against 
heretical structures, diffused the undistinguishing flames over 
the most orthodox buildings. The statues of the emperor were 
broken, and his person was concealed in a suburb, till, at ths 
end of three days, he dared to implore the mercy of his sub- 
jects. Without his diadem, and in the posture of a suppliant^ 
Anastasius appeared on the throne of the drcus. The Catho- 
lics, before his face, rehearsed their genuine Trisagion ; they 
exulted in the offer, which he proclaimed by the voice of a 
herald, of abdicating the purple ; they listened to the admo 
mtion, that, since all could not reign, they should previously 
agree in the choice of a sovereign ; and they accepted tli^ 
blood of two unpopular ministers, whom their master, without 
hesitation, condemned to the lions. These furious but transient 
seditions were encouraged by the success of Vitalian, who, 
with an army of Huns and Bulgarians, for the most part idol- 
aters, declared himself the champion of the Catholic faith. In 
this pious rebellion he depopulated Thrace, besieged Con- 
stantinople, exterminated sixty-five thousand of his fellow- 
Christians, till he obtained the recall of the bishops, the satis- 
faction of the pope, and the establishment of the council of 
Chalcedon, an orthodox treaty, reluctantly signed by the dying 
Anastasius, and more feithfully performed by the uncle of Jus- 
tinian. And such was the event of the first of the religious 
wars which have been waged in the name, and by the disci^ 
pies, of the God of peace." 

'* The general history, from the couDcil of Chalcedon to the death 
of Anastaeius, may be found in the Breviary of Liberatus, (c 14— 
19,) the iid and iiid books of Evagrius, the abstract of the two 
books of Theodore the Reader, the Acts of the Synods, and the Bpis* 
ties of the Pope, (Concil. tom. v.) The series is continued with 
some disorder in the xvth and zvith tomes of the M6moire4 Kod6* 
aastiques of Tillemont And here I must take leave forever of that 
moomparable guide — whose bigotry is overbalanced by the merits cd 
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- Justinian has been already seen in the various lights of a 
prince, a conqueror, and a lawgiver : the theologian ** still 
remains, and it afbrds an un&vorable prejudice, that his 
theology should form a very prominent feature of his portrait 
Hie sovereign sympathized with his subjects in their super- 
stitious reverence for living and departed samts: his Code, 
and more especially his Novels, confirm and enlarge th« 
privileges of the clergy; and in every dispute between a 
monk and a layman, the partial judge was inclined to pro- 
nounce, that truth, and innocence, and justice, were always 
CO the side of the church. In his public and private devo- 
tions, the emperor was assiduous and exemplary ; his prayers, 
vi^^ and fasts, displayed the austere penance of a monk; 
his &ncy was amused by the hope, or belief, of personal 
inspiration ; he had secured the patronage of the Virgin and 
St Michael the archangel ; and his recovery from a danger- 
ous disease was ascribed to the miraculous succor of the holy 
niart3rrs Cosmas and Damian. The capital and the provinces 
of the East were decorated with the monuments of his reli- 
gion ; " and though the far greater part of these costly struc- 
tures may be attributed to his taste or ostentation, the zeal of 
the royal architect was probably quickened by a genuine 
sense of love and gratitude towards his invisible benefactors. 
Among the titles of Imperial greatness, the name of Pious 
was most pleasing to his ear ; to promote the temporal and 
spiritual interest of the church was the serious business of his 
ufe ; and the duty of father of his country was often sacri- 
ficed to that of defender of the faith. The controversies of 
the times were congenial to his temper, and understanding 
and the theological professors must inwardly deride the dili- 
gence of a stranger, who cultivated their art and neglected 
his own. " What can ye fear," said a bold conspirator to his 
associates, '^from your bigoted tyrant? Sleepless and un- 

erudition, diligence, yeradty, and sCrupuloiiB minutenesa He was 
.prevented by death from completing, as he designed, the yith century 
of the church and empire. 

•• The strain of the Anecdotes of Prooopius, (c. 11, 18, 18, 27, 28,) 
with the learned remarks of Alemannns, is confirmed, rather thiua 
oontradicted, by the Acts of the Councils, the fourth book of Evagritis, 
and the complaints of the African Facundus, in bis xii^'h book — ds 
tribus capitulis, "cum yideri doctus appetit importune . . . spom* 
taneis qusBstionibus ecdesiam turbaf See Procop. de BelL Gkrok \ 
iile.86. 

" Procopk de Edificiiw, L l c. 6, 7, Ac^ passim. 
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anied, he sits wjolc nights in Es closet, debating with ler^ 
erend graybeards, and turning over the pages of eoclediastical 
volumes." ** The fruits of these lucubrations were displayed 
HI many a conference, where Justinian might shine as the 
budest and most subtile of the disputants ; in many a sermon, 
whish, under the name of edicts and epistles, proclaimed to 
the empire the theology of their master. While the Barbo^ 
riaas inyaded the provinces, while the victorious legions 
marched under the banners of Belisarius and Narses, the suc- 
cessor of Trajan, unknown to the camp, was content to van- 
quish at the head of a synod. Had he invited to these synods 
a disinterested and rational spectator, Justinian might have 
learned, "^ that religious controversy is the o&pring of arro- 
gance and folly ; that true piety is most laudably expressed by 
nlence and submission ; that man, ignorant of bis own natuie, 
should not presume to scrutinize the nature of his God ; and 
that it is sufficient for us to know, that power and benevolence 
are the perfect attributes of the Deity." ** 

Toleration was not the virtue of the times, and indulgence 
to rebds has seldom been the virtue of princes. But when 
the prince descends to the narrow and peevish character of a 
disputant, he is easily provoked to supply the defect of argu- 
ment by the plenitude of power, and to chastise without mercy 
the perverse blindness of those who wilfully shut their eyes 
against the light of demonstration. The reign of Justinian 
was a uniform yet various scene of persecution; and he ap- 
pears to have surpassed his indolent predecessors, both in the 
contrivance of his laws and the rigor of their execution. The 
insufficient term of three months was assigned for the conver- 
sion or exile of all heretics;*^ and if he still connived at 

** *Os S9i cdOirrai d<^\aKTOS Is del tnl XivxiS rtvdf dtapi vwcruVf h^iti 
fit TUiv lepitov la^arov yipovatv dvatcvicXtiv ra ^ptanavdv \dyia vwtnSifif 
tx<^' Prooop. de Bell Goth. I iii. c. 82. In the life of St Eutycfaiof 
(apoJ Aleman. ad Procop. Arcan. c 18) the same diameter is givca 
with a design to praise Justinian. 

•• For these wis^ and moderate sentiments, Procopius (de Bell. 
Goth. Lie. 8) is scourged in the preface of Alemannus, who ranks 
him among the political Christians — sed longe verius haBresiuio 
omnium sentinas, prorsusque Atheos — abominable Atheists, who 
preached the imitation of God's mercy to man, (ad Hist Arcsa 
tlJ^.) 

*^ This alternative, a precious circumstance, is preserved by Jobs 
Malala, (torn. ii. p. 63, edit Venet 1783,) who deserves more credit M 
tee draws towards his end. After numbering the heretics, Nestonav 
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their precarious stay, they were deprived, uuder his iron yoVe, 
not only of the benefits of society, but of the common birth- 
right of men and Christians. At the end of four hundred 
years, the Montanists of Phrygia " still breathed the wild en- 
thusiasm of perfection and prophecy which they had imbibed 
from their male and female apostles, the special organs of the 
Paraclete. On the approach of the Catholic priests and sol 
diers, they grasped with alacrity the crown of martyrdom * 
the coDventicle and the congregation perished in the flames^ 
but these primitive fanatics were not extinguished three hun- 
.dred years after the death .of their tyrant. Under the protec- 
tion of their Gothic confederates, the church of the Arians at 
Constantinople bad braved the severity of the laws: their 
clergy equalled the wealth and magnificence of the senate ; 
and the gold and silver which were seized by the rapacious 
hand of Justinian might perhaps be claimed as the spoils of 
the provinces, and the trophies of the Barbarians. A secret 
remuant of Pagans, who still lurked in the most refined and 
most rustic conditions of mankind, excited the indignation of 
the Christians, who were perhaps unwilling that any strangers 
should be the witnesses of their intestine quarrels. A bishop 
was named as the inquisitor of the faith, and his diligence soon 
discovered, in the court and city, the magistrates, lawyers, 
physicians, and sophists, who still cherished the superstition 
of the Greeks. They were sternly informed that they mus 
choose without delay between the displeasure of Jupiter c. 
Justinian, and that their aversion to the gospel could no longer 
be distinguished under the scandalous mask of indifference o. 
impiety. The patrician Photius, perhaps, alone was resolved 
to live and to die like his ancestors : he enfranchised himself 
with the stroke of a dagger, and left his tyrant the poor con- 
solation of exposing with ignominy the hfeless corpse of the 
fugitive. His weaker brethren submitted to their earthly 
monarch, underwent the ceremony of baptism, and labored, 
by their extraordinary zeal, .to erase the suspicion, or to expi- 
ate the guilt, of idolatry. The native country of Homer, and 



Butychians, &c.y ne expectent, says JustiDiaD, iit digni venU judicen 
(ur: jubemus, enim ut . . . convicti et aperti haeretici justaB et 
idonesB animadversioni subjiciantur. Baronius copies and appla ids 
this edict of the Code, (A. D 627, No. 39, 40.) 

** See the character and principles of tne Montanists, in Moskeiiu. 
' itf Rebus Christ, ante Constantinum, p. 410 — 424. 

Vol. IV. — Z 
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the theatre of the Trojan war. still retained the last spaiin of 
bis mythology: by the care of the same bishop, seventj 
thousand Pagans were detected and converted in Asia, Phry^ 
gia, Lydia, and Caria ; ninety-six churches were built for the 
new proselytes; and linen vestments. Bibles, and liturgieb, 
and vases of gold and silver, were supplied by the pious mu 
nificence of Justinian.** The Jews, who had been gradually 
stripped of their immunities, were oppressed by a vexatious 
law, which compelled them to observe the festival of Easter 
the same day on which it was celebrated by the Christians.** 
And they might complain with the more reason, since the 
Catholics themselves did not agree with the astronomical cal- 
culations of their sovereign: the people of Constantinople 
delayed the beginning of their Lent a whole week after it had 
been ordained by authority ; and they had the pleasure of 
fasting seven days, while meat was exposed for sale by the 
command of the emperor. The Samaritans of Palestine** 
were a motley race, an ambiguous sect, rejected as Jews by 
the Pagans, by the Jews as schismatics, and by the Christians 
as idolaters. The abomination of the cross had already been 
planted on their holy mount of Grarizim,** but the persecution 
of Justinian offered only the alternative of baptism or rebel- 
lion. They chose the latter: under the standard of a des- 
perate leader, they rose in arms, and retaliated their wrongs 
on the lives, the property, and the temples, of a defenceless 
people. The Samaritans were finally subdued by the regular 

— — ~ - — 

*' Theophan. Ghroa p. 158. John, the Monoph^site bishop of 
Asia, is a more authentic witness of this transaction, m which he was 
himself employed by the emperor, (Asseman. Bib. Orient torn, ii 
p. 85.) 

®^ Compare Procopius (Hist. Arcan. c. 28, and Aleman's Notee) 
with Theophanes, (Chron. p. 190.) The coimdl of Nice has intrustetk 
the patriarch, or rather the astronomers, of Alexandria, with the an- 
nual proclamation of Easter ; and we still read, or rather we do not 
read, many of the Paschal epistles of St Cyril Since the reign of 
Monophytism in Egypt, the Catholics were perplexed by such a fo(^ 
ish prejudice as that which so long opposed, among the Prote8tanti^ 
the reception of the Gregorian style 

*" For the religion and history of the Samaritans, consult Basnagf^ 
Histoire des Juifs, a learned and impartial work. 

"* Sichem, Neapolis, Naplous, the ancient and modem seat of th« 
Samaritans, is situate in a valley between the barren Elial, the moon- 
tain of cursing to the north, and the fruitful Oarizmiy or mountain of 
cursing to the south, ten or eleven hoiu-s' travel 'rr lut Teiusalem. bet 
Mmundrel, Journey fruip Aleppi^ ^ r- ^9 ik. 
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iiroes of th^ East: twenty thousand were slain, twenty 
Ibousand were sold by the Arabs to the infidels of Persia and 
India^ and the remains of that unhappy nation atoned for the 
erime of treason by the sin of hypocrisy. It has been com- 
puted that one hundred thousand Roman subjects were extir- 
pated in the Samaritan war,** which converted the once fruit- 
ful province into a desolate and smoking wilderness. But in 
the creed of Justinian, the guilt of murder could not be ap- 
plied to liie slaughter of unbelievers ; and he piously labored 
to establish with fire and sword the unity of the Christian 
fiiith.** 

With these sentiments, it was incumbent on him, at leasts 
to be always in the right. In the first years of his adminis- 
tration, he signalized his zeal as the dnciple and patron of 
orthodoxy : the reconciliation of the Greeks and Latins estab- 
lished the tome of St Leo as the creed of the emperor and 
the empire; the Nestorians and Eutychians were exposed. 
on either side, to the double edge of persecution; and the 
four synods of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, 
were ratified by the code of a Catholic lawgiver.** But while 
Justinian strove to maintain the uniformity of faith and wor- 
ship, his wife Theodora, whose vices were not incompatible 
witn devotion, had listened to the Monophysite teachers ; and 
the open or clandestine enemies of the church revived and 
multiplied at the smile of their gracious patroness. The cap- 
itiil, the palace, the nuptial bed, were torn by spiritual dis- 
oor<l ; yet so doubtful was the sincerity of the royal consorts, 
that their seeming disagreement was imputed by many to a 
secret and mischievous confederacy against the religion and 
happiness of their people.** The famous dispute of the 



** Prooup. Aneodot c. 11. Theophan. Ohron. p. 122. John Malala 
OhroD. torn, il p. 62. I remember an observation, half philosophical, 
half superstitious, that the province which had been ruined oy the 
bigotry of Justinian, was the same through whidi the Mahometans 
penetrated into the empire. 

'* The expression of Prooopius is remarkable : oi y^ <'^ l^Kti (p6voe 

ivBpomtov elfaif ^v ye ftii Tils airov 66^fis ol rtXevriivrts TV\oitv ivrts. Aneo 

iot c. 18. 

*^ See the Chronicle of Victor, p. 828, and the original evidence ot 
the laws of Justiniaa During the first years of his reign, Baroniufl 
himself is in extreme good humor with the emperor, who courted tht 
. p<^3, till he got them into his power. 

** Procopius, Aneodot c 13. Evagrius, L iv. c 10. If t]ie eodM^ 
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rHRBK CHAPTERS,** which has filled more volumes than it de« 
serves lines, is deeply marked with this subtile and disingeno^ 
ous spirit. It was now three hundred years since the body of 
Origen** had been ea^>en by the worms : his soul, of which 
he held the pre§xistence, was in the hands of its Creator ; but 
his writings were eagerly perused by the monks of Palestine. 
In these writings, the piercing eye of Justinian descried more 
than ten metaphysical errors ; and the primitive doctor, in the 
company of Pythagoras and Plato, was devoted by the clergy 
to the eternity of hell-fire, which he had presumed to deny. 
Under the cover of this precedent, a treacherous blow was 
aimed at the council of Ghalcedon. The ^hers had listened 
without impatience to the praise of Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia ;** and their justice or indulgence had restored both The- 
x>doret of Cyrrhus, and Ibas of Ed^ssa, to the communion of 
the church. But the characters of these Oriental bishops 
were tainted with the reproach of heresy ; the first had been 
the master, the two others were the firiends, of Nestorius: 
their most suspicious passages were accused under the title 
of the three chapters ; and the condemnation of their mem- 



astical never read the secret historian, their common suspicion proveR 
at least the general hatred 

** On the subject of the three chapters, the original acts of the vtb 
general council of Constantinople supply much useless, though au 
thentic, knowledge, (ConciL torn. vi. p. 1—419.) The Oreek Evagrius 
is less copious and correct (1. iv. c. 38) than the three zealous Africans^ 
Facundus, (in his twelve books, de tribus capitulis, which are most 
correctly published by Sirmond,) Liberatus, (in his Breviarium, c. 22, 
23, 24,) and Victor Tunnunensis in his Chronicle, (in tooL L Antiq. 
Lect. Canisii, 330 — 334.) The Liber Pontificalis, or Anastasius, (in 
Yigilio, Pelagio, (Sec.,) is original Italian evidence. The modern reader 
will derive some information from Dupin (Bibliot Eccl^s. tom. v. p. 
189—207) and Basnage, (Hist de I'Egtise, tom i p. 619—641 ;) yet 
the latter is too firmly resolved to depreciate the authority and cliar* 
Rcter of the popes. 

'^ Origen had indeed too great a propensity to imitate the wXavn 
and 6vaai0na of the old philosophers, (Justinian, ad Mennam, in Con- 
ciL tom. vL p. 356.) His moderate opinions were too repugnant to 
the zeal of the church, and he was found guilty of the heresy of 
reason. 

•• Basnage (Prsefat. p. 11 — 14, ad tom. i. Antiq. Lect Canis.) hoa 
fairly weiglied the guilt and innocence of Theodore of Mopsuestia. If 
he composed 10,000 volumes, as many errors would be a charitable 
allowance. In all the subsequent catalogues of heresiarchs, he aloof, 
without his two brethren, is mcluded ; and it is the duty of 
fBibliot Orient tonL iv. p. ii03 — 207) to justify the sentence. 
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wy must involve the honor of a synod, whose name was pro 
Dounced with sincere or affected reverence by the Catholic 
world. If these bishops, whether innocent or guilty, were 
annihilated in the sleep of death, they would not probably bo 
awakened by the clamor which, after a hundred years, was 
raised over their grave. If they were already in £he fangs of 
the daemon, their torments could neither be aggravated nor 
ussunged by human industry. If in the company of saints 
and angels they enjoyed the rewards of piety, they must have 
smiled at the idle Airy of the theological insects who still 
crawled on the surface of the earth. The foremost of these 
insects, the emperor of the Romans, darted his sting, and dis- 
tilled his venom, perhaps without discerning the true motives 
of Theodora and her ecclesiastical fection. The victims 
were no longer subject to his power, and the vehement style 
of his edicts could only proclaim their damnation, and invite 
the clergy of the East to join in a full chorus of curses and 
anathemas. The East, with some hesitation, consented to the 
voice of her sovereign : the fifth general council, of three 
patriarchs and one hundred and sixty-five bishops, was held 
at Constantinople ; and the authors, as well as the defenders, 
of the three chapters were separated from the communion 
of the saints, and solemnly delivered to the prince of dark- 
ness. But the Latin churches were more jealous of the honor 
of Leo and the synod of Chalcedon : and if they had fought 
as they usually did under the standard of Rome, they might 
have prevailed in the cause of reason and humanity. But 
their chief was a prisoner in the hands of the enemy; the 
throne of St Peter, which had been disgraced by the simony, 
was betrayed by the cowardice, of Vigilius, who yielded, afler 
a long and inconsistent struggle, to the despotism of Justinian 
•and the sophistry of the Greeks. His apostasy provoked the 
indignation of the Latins, and no more than two bishops could 
lie found who would impose their hands on his deacon and 
successor Pelagius. Yet the perseverance of the popes insen- 
sibly transferred to their adversaries the appellation of schis- 
matics ; the Ulyrian, African, and Italian churches were 
oppressed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers, not i^ithoiit 
iome effort of military force ;*^ the distant Barbarians tran- 

*^ See the complaints of Liberatus and Victor, and the exhortatlonA 
«f Pope Pelagius to the conqueror and exarch of Italy. Schisma . . 
per ]x>te8tate8 publicaa opprimatur, &c^ (ConciL torn. vL p. 4^1, SkQ 
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dispeopled by the cruel policy of the Sophis ; and myriads of 
Christian families were transplanted, to perish or to propagate 
in the distant provinces of Persia. Under the rod of oppres- 
sion, the zeal of the Armenians is fervent and intrepid ; they 
have often preferred the crown of martyrdom to the white y 
turban of Mahomet ; they devoutly hate tiie error and idolatir 
of the Greeks ; and their transient union with the Latins is 
not less devoid of truth, than the thousand bishops, whom 
their patriarch offered at the feet of the Roman pontiff.'** 
The catholic, or patriarch, of the Armenians resides in the 
monastery of Ekmiasin, three leagues from Erivan. Forty- 
seven archbishops, each of whom may claim the obedience 
of four or five suffragans, are consecrated by his hand ; but 
the far greater part are only titular prelates, who dignify with 
their presence and service the simplicity of his court As 
soon as they have performed the liturgy, they cultivate the 
garden; and our bishops will hear with surprise, that the 
austerity of their life increases in just proportion to the eleva- 
tion of their rank. In the fourscore thousand towns or vil- 
lages of his spiritual empire, the patriarch receives a small 
and voluntary tax from each person above the age of fifteen ; 
but the annual amount of six hundred thousand crowns is 
insufficient to supply the incessant demands of charity and 
tribute. Since the beginning of the last century, the Arme- 
nians have obtained a large and lucrative share of the com- 
merce of the East : in their return from Europe, the caravan 
usually halts in the neighborhood of Erivan, the altars are 
enriched with the fruits of their patient industry; and the 
faith of Eutyches is preached in their recent congregations of 
Barbary and Poland."* 

V. In the rest of the Roman empire, the despotism of the 
prince might eradicate or silence the sectaries of an obnox- 
ious creed. But the stubborn temper of the Egyptians main- 
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See a remarkable fact of tbe xiith century in the History (if 
Nicetas Choniates, (jp. 258.) Yet three hundred years before, Photiu? 
(Epistol. iL p. 49, eoit Montacut.) had gloried in the conyersion of the 
Armenians — ^arpcvti afifttpov dpOoSd^oyg. 

**' The travelling Armenians are in the way of every traveller, and 
their mother church is on the high road between Constantinople and 
Ispahan ; for their present state, see Fabricius, (Lux Evangelii, Ac^ c 
xx-xviiL p. 40 — 51,) Olearius, (1. iv. c. 40,) Chardin, (vol ii p. 282,) 
Tcumefort, (lettre xx.,) and, above all, Tavernier, (torn. I p. 28 — 87, 
61 ) — 51 8,) that rambling jeweller, who had read nothing, but had 
to much and so well 
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tiie church, and the reigns of his four soccessoi^, Jostii^ 
Tiberius, Maurice, and Phocas, are distinguished by a rare, 
though fortunate, vacancy in the ecclesiastical history of th« 
East'- 

The faculties of sense and reason are least capable of act 
ing on themselves ; the eye is most inaccessible to the sight, 
the soul to the thought ; yet we think, and even feel, that one 
wUl, a sole principle of action, is essential to a rational and 
oonsdous being. When Heraclius returned from the Persian 
war, the orthodox hero consulted his bishops, whether the 
Christ whom he adored, of one person, but of two natures, 
was actuated by a single or a double will. They replied in 
the singular, and the emperor was encouraged to hope thai 
ihe Jacobites of Egypt and Syria might be reconciled by th< 
profession of a doctrine, most certainly harmless, and most 
probably true, since it was taught even by the Nestorians 
themselves/^' The experiment was tried without effect, and 
the timid or vehement Catholics condemned even the semblance 
of a retreat in tlie presence of a subtle and audacious enemy. 
The orthodox (the prevailing) party devised new modes of 
speech, and argument, and interpretation : to either nature 
of Christ they speciously applied a proper and distinct enei 
gy ; but the difference was no longer visible when they al- 
lowed that the human and the divine will were invariably the 
same.'** The disease was attended with the customary 



in OoDcil torn. vL p. 1007,) was separated from the communion ot 
ike four patriarchs by his refusal to condemn the three chapters. 
Baronius aUnost pronounces the damnation of Justinian, (A. D. 565, 
Ka6.) 

*" After relating the last heresy of Justinian. (L iv. c 89, 40, 41,) 
and the edict of his successor, (L v. c 8,) the remainder of the history 
of Evagrius is filled with civil, instead of ecclesiastical events. 

'^^ This extraordinary, and perhaps inconsistent, doctrine of the 
Kestorians, had been observed by La Croze, (Christianisme des Indes, 
torn. i. p. 19, 20,) and is more fully exposed by Abulpharagius, (Bib- 
liot Orient tom. ii. p. 292. Hist. Dynast p. 91, vers. Latin. Pocock,) 
and Asseman himself, (tom. iv. p. 218.) They seem ignorant that 
they might allege the positive authority of the ecthesis. '0 fiiapoi 

^e<Tr6ptos Koiirsp Sialpuiv rfiv Oeiav ruv K.vpluv ivavdpcjirriotVf kuI dvo tiadyoi* 

vHrhii (the common reproach of the Monophysites,) 6vc de\fiuara roi^rut 

ttnsiv o^K 2rA/iij<re, rovmvTtov 6i raSro 0ov\iav rdv .... iio vpdobiViai 
iJ^iiae, (OonciL tom. vil p. 205.^ 

*•* See the Orthodox faith m Petavius, (Dogmata Theolog. tcm. ^ 
L iz. c 6 — 10, p. 483 — 447 :) all the depths of this controversy ar 
■cicDied in the Greek dialogue between Maximiis and Pyrrhus, (a» 
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jmptoms : but the Greek clergy, as if satiated with the end 
less controversy of the incarnation, instilled a healing counsel 
into the ear of the prince and people. They declared them- 
selves MONOTHELiTES, (assertcrs of tie unity of will,) but they 
treated the words as new, the questions as superfluous ; and 
recommended a religious silence as the most agreeable to the 
prudence and charity of the gospel. This law of silence 
was successively imposed by the ecthesis or exposition of 
fleraclius, the type or model of his grandson ODnstans ; "* 
and the Imperial edicts were subscribed with alacrity or re- 
luctance by the four patriarchs of Rome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Antioch. But the bishop and monks of Je- 
rusalem sounded the alarm : in the language, or even in the 
silence, of the Greeks, the Latin churches detected a latent 
heresy : and the obedience of Pope Honorius to the com- 
mands of his sovereign was retracted and censured by the 
bolder ignorance of his successors. They condemnea the 
execrable and abominable heresy of the Monothelites, who 
revived the errors of Manes, Apollinaris, Eutyches, <fec. ; they 
signed the sentence of excommunication on the tomb of St. 
Peter ; the ink was mingled with the sacramental wine, the 
blood of Christ ; and no ceremony was omitted that could fill 
the superstitious mind with horror and affright. As the rep- 
resentative of the Western church, Pope Martin and his Lat- 
eran synod anathematized the perfidious and guilty silence 
of the Greeks : one hundred and ^ve bishops of Italy, for the 
most part the subjects of Cons tans, presumed to reprobate 
his wicked tj/pe^ and the impious ecthesis of his grandfather ; 
and to confound the authors and their adherents with the 
twenty-one notorious heretics, the apostates from the church, 
and the organs of the devil. Such an insult under the tamest 
reign could not pass with impunity. Pope Martin endeil 
his days on the inhospitable shore of the Tauric Chersonesus, 
and his oracle, the abbot Maxim us, was inhumanly chastised 
by the amputation of his tongue and his right hand.*** But 

calcem torn. viii. Annal. Baron, p. 755 — 794,) which relates a real con- 
ference, and produced as short-lived a conversion. 

*"• Impiissimam ecthesim .... scelerosum typum (ConciL torn, vii 
p. 866) diabolicae operationis genimina, (fors. germ'na,or else the Oreeli 
yci/ij/iura in the original. Concil. p. 363, 364,) are the expressions of 
the xviiith anathema. The epistle of Pope Martin to Amandus, a Gal- 
lican bishop, stigmatizes the Monothelites and their heresy with «q*ul 
virolence, (p. 892.) 

*** The sufferings of Martin and Maximios are descrit/ed witb pa 
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tlie same invincible spirit survived in their successors; and 
the triumph of the Latins avenged their recent defeat, and 
obliterated the disgrace of the three chapters. The synods 
of Rome were confirmed bj the sixth general council of Con- 
stantinople, in the palace and the presence of a new Constan 
tine, a descendant of Heraclius. The royal convert convert- 
ed the Byzantine pontiff and a majority of the bishops;^** 
tlie dissenters, with their chief^ Macarius of Antioch, were 
condemned to the spiritual and temporal pains of heresy ; the 
East condescended to accept the lessons of the West ; and 
the creed was finally settled, which teaches the Catholics of 
every age, that two wills or energies are harmonized in the 
person of Christ The majesty of the pope and the Roman 
synod was represented by two priests, one deacon, and three 
nahops ; but these obscure Latins had neither arms to compel, 
nor treasures to bribe, nor language to persuade ; and I am 
ignorant bj what arts they could determine the lofty emperoi 
ot the Greeks to abjure the catechism of his infancy, and tc 
peiisecute the religion of his fathers. Perhaps the monks and 
people of Constantinople"* were favorable to the Lateran 
creed, which b indeed the least reasonable of the two : and 
the suspicion is countenanced by the unnatural moderation of 
the Greek clergy, who appear in this quarrel to be conscious 
of their weakness. While the synod debated, a fanatic pro- 
posed a more summary decision, by raising a dead man to 
ufe : the prelates assisted at the trial ; but the acknowledged 
0Eulure may serve to indicate, that the passions and prejudices 
of the mhltitude were not enlisted on the side of the Monother 
lites. In the nex^ generation, when the son of Constantino 

thetic simplicity in their original letters and acts, (Condi, torn. yii. p. 
68 — 78. Baron. AnnaL Ecclea A. D. 656, No. 2, et annos suhsequent) 
Tet the chastisement of their disobedience, i^6pia and iru/taros attitritost 
had been previously announced in the Type of Constans, (ConciL torn 
▼il p. 240.) 

^^^ Eutychius (AnnaL torn, il p. 868) most erroneously supposes that 
the 124 bishops of the Roman synod transported themselves to Con- 
stantinople; and by adding them to the 168 Qreeks, thus composes 
the sixth council of 292 fathers. 

*' • The Monothelite Constans was hated by all, Sia rot ravra (save 
Ilieophanes, Chron. p. 292) iynaiiBri aipdSptos rapa vdvToiv. "When the 
MoLOthelite monk failed in his miracle, the people shotted, b Xuds dve- 
» 06ri(Tt^ (Cancil tom. vii. p. 1082.) But this was a natural and transient 
Miiotion ; and 1 much fear that the latter is an anticipation of or m 
iloEy in the good people of Constantinople. 
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deposed and slain by the disciple of Macariua, thejr tasM 
the feast of revenge and dominion : the image or monnment 
of the sixth council was defaced, and the ordinal acts were 
committed to the flames. But in the second year, th^ patron 
was cast headlong from the throne, the bishops of the East 
were released from their occasional conformity, the Roman 
£uth was more firmly replanted by the orthodox suooesson 
of Bardanes, and the fine problems of the incarnation wen 
forgotten in the more popular and visible quarrel of the wonhip 
of imagea.*^ 

Before the end of the seventh century, the creed of the 
incarnation, which had been defined at Borne and Gonstantt- 
nof^e, was uniformly preached in the remote islands of Brit- 
ain and Ireland;'** the same ideas were entertained, or 
rather the same words were repeated, by all the Christians 
whose hturgy was performed in the Greek or the Latin 
tongue. Their numbers, and visible splendor, bestowed an 
imperfect claim to the appellation of Catholics : but in the 
East, they were marked with the less honorable name of Md- 



^^ The hiatory of Monotheliti^m may be found in tlie Acts of the 
Synods of Rome (tom. vii. p. 77 — 395, 601 — 608) and Constmitinople, 



(p. 609 — 1429.) Baronios extracted some original documents from 
tne Vatican library ; and his chronology is rectified by the diligence 
of Pagi. Even Dupin (Bibliotheque Eccle& tom. tL p. 67^71) and 
Basnage (Hist de VEglise, tom. i p. 451 — 555) afford a toleraUe 
Vidgme .t. 
*"• In the Lateran synod of 679, Wilfred, an Anglo-Saxon bishop, 
Bubscribed pro omui Aquilonari parte Britanniae et Uibernis, qus ab 
Anglorum et Britonum, necnon Scotorum et Pictorum ^ntibus cole- 
bantur, (Eddius, in Vit St Wilfrid c. 31, apud Pagi, Cntica, tom. iii 
p. 88.) Theodore (magnse insulse Britanni«e archiepiscopus et philos- 
ophus) was long expected at Rome, (Conctl. tmn. vii p. 714,) but he 
contented himself with holding (AD. 680) his provmcial synod of 
Hatfield, in which he received the decrees of Pope Martin and the first 
Lateran council against the Monothelites, (ConciL torn. viL p. 697, 
Ac) Theodore, a monk of Tarsus in Cilicia, had been named to the 
primacy of Britain by Pope Vitalian, (A. I). 688 ; see Baronius and 
Pagi,) whose esteem for his learning and piety was tainted by some 
distrust of his national character — ne quid contrarium veritati fidei, 
Graeorum more, in ecclesiam cui prseesset introduceret The Cili- 
cian was sent from Rome to Canterbury under the t lit ion of an Afri- 
can guide, (Bedae Hist Eccles. Anglorum, L iv. c. 1.) He adliered to 
th<> i^ouian doctrine ; and the same creed of the incarnation has been 
oniformly transmitted from Theodore to the modem primates, whose* 
•ound understanding is perhaps seldom engaged with tl it abatn 
Mystery. 
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ckUeSy or Royalists ; *** of men, whose faith, instead of resting 
on the basis of Scripture, reason, or tradition, had been estab- 
lished, and was still maintained, by the arbitrary power of 
a temporal monarch. Their adversaries might allege the 
words of the fathers of Constantinople, who profess them- 
selves the slaves of the king; and they might relate, with 
malicious joy, how the decrees of Chalcedon had been in 
epxred and reformed by the emperor Mardan and his virgic 
bride. The prevailing faction will naturally inculcate the 
duty of submission, nor is it less natural that dissenters should 
feel and assert the prindples^'of freedom. Under the rod of 
persecution, the Nestorians and Monophjrsites degenerated 
into rebels and fugitives; and the most ancient and useful 
allies of Rome were taught to consider the emperor not as 
the chie^ but as the enemy of the Christians. Language, 
•the leading principle which unites or separates the tribes of 
mankind, soon discriminated the sectaries of the East, by a 
peculiar and perpetual badge, which abolished the means of 
mteroourse and the hope of reconciliation. The long do- 
minion of the Greeks, their colonies, and, above all, their 
eloquence, had propagated a language doubtless the most 
perfect that has been contrived by the art of man. Yet the 
Dodv of the people, both in Syria and Egypt, still persevered 
in the use of their national idioms; with this difference, how- 
erer, that the Coptic was confined to the rude and illiterate 
peasants of the Nile, while the Syriac,"* from the mountains 
ci Assyria to the Red Sea, was adapted to the higher topics of 

rtry and argument. Armenia and Abyssinia were infected 
the speech or learning of the Greeks ; and their Barbaric 

^'^ This name, unknown till the xth century, appears to be of 
Syriac origin. It was invented by the Jacobites, and eagerly adopted 
1^ the Nestorians and Mahometans; but it was accepted without 
uame by the Oatbolics, and is frequently used in the Annals of Eu* 
tychius, (Asseman. Bibliot Orient, torn, il p. 507, <&&, torn. iii. p 
865. Renaudot, Hist Patriarch Alexandrin. p. 119.) 'HfteF; iov>oi roi 
Ba(riXlf4>$, was the acclamation of the fathers <k Constantinople, (ConciL 
torn. vii. p. 165.) 

"* The Syriac, which the natives revere as the primitive language, 
jras divided into throe dialects. 1. The AramcBan, as it was refined at 
Odessa and the cities of Mesopotamia. 2. The PcUeatine, which was 
«sed in Jerusalem, Damascus, and the rest of Syria. 3. The Nabo' 
ikaant the rustic idiom of the mountains of Assvria and the villages of 
Irak, (Qregor. Abulpharag. Hist Dynast p. 11.) On the Syriac, se? 
Sbed-Jesu, (Asseman. tom. iil p. 826, «c.,) whose prejudice oloDf 
Mold prefer it to the Arabic 
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longaes, which have been revived in itie studies of modeti 
Europe, were unintelligible to the inhabitants of the Roman 
empire. The Sjriac and the Coptic, the Armenian and the 
^hiopic, are consecrated in the service of their respective 
churches: and their theology is enriched by domestic ver- 
sions"^ both of the Scriptures and of the most popular 
fatliers. After a period of thirteen hundred and sixty yeara, 
tbo spark of controversy, first kindled by a sermon of Nesto- 
rius, still burns in the bosom of the £ast, and the hostile 
communions still maintain the faith and discipline of their 
founders. In the most abject state of ignorance, poverty, 
and servitude, the Nestorians and Monophysites reject the 
spiritual supremacy of Rome, and cherish the toleration of 
their Turkish masters, which allows them to anathematize, on 
the one hand, St Cyril and the synod of Ephesus : on the 
other, Pope Leo and the council of Chalcedon. The weight 
which they cast into the downfall of the Eastern empire de- 
mands our notice, and the reader may be amused with the 
various prospect of, I. The Nestorians ; II. The Jacobites ; "* 
ni. The Maronites; IV. The Armenians; V. The Copts; 
and, VI. The Abyssinians. To the three former, the Syriac 
is common ; but of the latter, each is discriminated by the use 
of a national idiom. Yet the modern natives of Armenia and 
Abyssinia would be incapable of conversing with their ances- 
tors; and the Christians of £^ypt and Syria, who reject the 
religion, have adopted the language of the Arabians. The 
Irtpse of time has seconded the sacerdotal arts ; and in the 
East, as well as in the West, the Deity is addressed in an 
obsolete tongue, unknown to the majority of the congregation. 

"^ I shall Dot enrich my ignorance with the spoils of Simon, Wal- 
ton, Mill, Wetstein, Assemannus, Ludolphus, La Croze, whom I hav« 
consulted with 8on>e care. It appears, 1. That^ of all the versiont 
which are celebrated by the fatners, it is doubtful whether any ar« 
now extant in their pristine integrity. 2. That the Syriac has the best 
claim, and that the consent of the Oriental sects is a proof that it is 
more ancient than their schism. 

"• In the account of the Monophysites and Nestorians, I am deeply 
faidebted to the Bibliotheca Orientaks Olementino-Vaticana of Joseph 
Simon Assemannus. That learned Maronite was despatched, m the 
year 1715, by Pope Clement XL to visit the monasteries of Egypt and 
Syria, in search of MSS. His four folio volumes, published at Rome 
1719—1728, contain a part only, though perhaps the most valuable, 
of his extensive project. As a native and as a scholar, he possessed 
the Syriac literature ; and^ though a dependent of Rome, he wishes t« 
be moderate and candid 
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I. Both in bis native and bis episcopal province, tbe bera«) 
of tbe unfortunate Nestorins was speedily obliterated. Tb< 
Oriental bisbops, wbo at Epbesus bad resisted to bis face the 
arrogance of Cyril, were naollified by bis tardy concessions. 
Tbe same prelates, or tbeir successors, subscribed, not with- 
out a murmur, tbe decrees of Chalcedon ; tbe power of tbe 
Monopbysites reconciled them witb the Catholics in the con* 
jforraity of passion, of interest, and, insensibly, of belief; and 
their last reluctant sigh was breathed in the defence of the 
three chapters. Tbeir dissenting brethren, less moderate, or 
more sincere, were crushed by the penal laws ; and, as early 
as the reign of Justinian, it became difficult to find a churcn 
of Nestorians within the limits of the Roman empire. Beyond 
those limits they had discovered a new world, in which they 
might hope for liberty, and aspire to conquest. In Persia, not- 
withstanding the resistance of the Magi, Christianity bad struck 
a deep root, and the nations of tbe East reposed under its salu- 
tary shade. The catholic, or primate, resided in the capital : 
in his synods, and in their dioceses, his metropolitans, bishops, 
and clergy, represented tbe pomp and order of a regular 
hierarchy: they rejoiced in the increase of proselytes, who 
were converted from the Zendavesta to the gospel, from the 
secular to tbe monastic life ; and their zeal was stimulated by 
Hhe presence of an artful and formidable enemy. The Per- 
sian church had been founded by the missionaries of Syria ; 
and tbeir language, discipline, and doctrine, were closely 
interwoven with its original frame. The catholics were elected 
and ordained by their own suffiragans; but their filial depend- 
ence on the patriarchs of Antioch Ls attested by the canons of 
the Oriental church."' In the Persian school of Edessa,"* 



"' See the Arabic canons of Nice in the translation of Abraham 
Ecchelensis, No. 87, 88, 89, 40. QonciL torn, il p. 836, 886, edit 
Venet. These vulgar titles, Nicene and ArahUt are both apocryphal. 
The council of Nice enacted no more than twenty canons, rTheodoret 
Hist Eccles. L i. c. 8 ;) and the remainder, seventy or eig^hty, were 
collected from the synods of the Greek church, llie Syriac edition 
of Maruthas is no longer extant, (Asseman. Bibliot Oriental tom. L 
p. 195, tom. iil p. 74,) and the Arabic version is marked with many 
recent interpolations. Yet this Code contains many curious relics of 
ecclesiastical discipline; and since it is equally revere i by all the 
East cm communions, it was probably finished before the schism of 
the Nestorians and Jacobites, (Fabric. Bibliot GrsBC. torn, zl p. 86S 
—867.) 

" * llieodorA the Reader (I o o. 6, 49, ad caloem Hist Eodei.) 
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pec^le from the Barbarians who ravaged 'the inland conntrj 
and the Turks and Arabs who advaficed from the sea-coast ir 
more formidable array. Ethiopia was saved by four hundred 
and fifty Portuguese, who displayed in the field the native valor 
of Europeans, and the artificial power of the musket and can- 
non. In a moment of terror, Uie emperor had promised to 
reconcile himself and his subjects to the Catholic faMh ; a Latin 
patriarch represented the supremacy of the po|)e : ** the em- 
pire, enlarged in a tenfold proportion, was supposed to contain 
more gold than the mines of America ; and the wildest hopes 
of avarice and zeal were built on the willing submission of the 
Christians of Africa. 

But the vows which pain had extorted were forsworn on the 
return of health. The Abyssinians still adhered with unshaken 
constancy to the Monophysite feith ; their languid belief was 
inflamed by the exercise of dispute ; they branded the Latins 
with the names of Arians and Nestorians, and imputed the 
adoration of four gods to those who separated the two natures 
of Christ Fremona, a place of worship, or rather of exile, 
was assigned to the Jesuit missionaries. Their skill in the 
liberal and jmechanic arts, their theological learning, and the 
decency of their manners, inspired a barren esteem ; but they 
were not endowed with the gift of miracles,"' and they vainly 
solicited a reenforcement of European troops. The patience 
and dexterity of forty years at length obtained a more favor- 
able audience, and two emperors of Abyssinia were persuaded 
that Rome could insure the temporal and everlasting happinessr 
of her votaries. The first of these royal converts lost h\f 
srown and his life ; and the rebel army was sanctified by the 
ahuna, who hurled an anathema at the apostate, and absolved 
his subjects from their oath of fidelity. The fate of Zadenghel 
was revenged by the courage and fortune of Susneus, who 

*** John Bermudez, whose relation, printed at Lisbon, 1669, was* 
translated into English by Purchas, (Pilgrims, 1. vil c. 7, p. 1149, Ac,) 
and from thence into French by La Croze, (Christianisme d'Ethiopie, 
p. 92 — 266.) The piece is curious ; but ihe author may be suspected 
iA deceiving Abyssinia, Rome, and Portugal His title to the rank 
>1 patriarch is dark and doubtful, (Ludolph. Comment No. 101, i^ 
178.) 

'*' Religio Romana . . . nee precibus patrum nee miraculis ab ipsia 
sditis suffulciebatur, is the uncontradicted assurance of the devout em- 
peror Susneus to his patriarch Mendez, (Ludolph. Comment No. 12(^ 
p. 629 ;) and such assurances should be previously kept »» an antidott 
Hr*iB*t anv marvellous legends. 
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■soended the throne under the name of Segued, and mora 
vigorously prosecuted the pious enterprise of his kinsman. 
After the amu^ment of some unequal combats between the 
Jesuits and his illiterate priests, the emperor declared himself 
a proselyte to the synod of Chalcedon, presuming that hia 
clergy and people would embrace without delay the religion 
of their prince. The liberty of choice was succeeded by a Taw, 
which imposed, under pain of death, the belief of the two natures 
of Christ : the Abyssinians were enjoined to work and to play 
on the Sabbath ; and Segued, in the face of Europe and 
Africa, renounced his connection with the Alexandrian church. 
A Jesuit, Alphonso Mendez, the Catholic patriarch of iEthio- 
pia, accepted, in the name of Urban Vm., the homage and 
abjuration of the penitent "" I confess," said the emperor on ^ 
his knees, ^ I confess that the pope is the vicar of Christy the 
successor of St. Peter, and the sovereign of the world. To 
him I swear true obedience, and at his feet I offer my person 
and kingdom." A similar oath was repeated by his son, his 
brother, the clergy, the nobles, and even the ladies of the 
oourt: the Latin patriarch was invested with honors and 
wealth ; and his missionaries erected their churches or citadels 
in the most convenient stations of the empire. The Jesuits 
themselves deplore the fatal indiscretion of their chiet^ who 
forgot the mildness of the gospel and the pohcy of his order, 
to mtroduce with hasty violence the liturgy of Kome and the 
inquisition of Portugal. He condemned the ancient practice 
of circumcision, which health, rather than superstition, had first 
invented in the climate of ^thiopia.**^ A new baptism, a 
new ordination, was inflicted on the natives ; and they trem- 
bled with horror when the most holy of the dead were torn 
from their graves, when the most illustrious of the living were 
excommunicated by a foreign priest In the defence of theii 



'** I am aware how tender is the queotioo of circumcision. Yet 1 
will affirm, 1. That the Ethiopians haye a physical reason for the 
circumcision of males, and even of females, (Rechcrches Philoso- 
phic} ues sur les Americains, tom. ii) 2. That it was practised in 
^Ethiopia long before thi? introduction of Judaism or Christianity, 
(Herodot. 1. il c. 104. Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 72, 73.) "Infantes 
eircumcidunt ob consuetudinemn, non ob Judaisxnum," says Gregory 
the Abyssinian priest, (apud Fabric. Lux Christiana, p. 720.) Yot 
in Ihe heat of dispute, the Portuguese were aometime^ branded with 
the name of wncircumcised, (La Croze, p. 80. Ludc^oh. Hist u»S 
Oomment 1. iil a L) 
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religioo and fi1)«rty, the Abyssinians rose in arms, with de» 
perate but unsuccessful zeaL Five rebellions were eztin* 
ffuished in the blood of the insurgents : two abunas were slain 
in battle, whole legions were slaughtered in the field, or suf- 
focated in their caverns ; and neither merit, nor rank, nor sex, 
could save from an ignominious death the enemies of Rome. 
But the victorious monarch was finally subdued by the con« 
Btancy of the nation, of his mother, of his son, and of his most 
fiiithful friends. S^ued listened to the voice oi pity, of rea- 
son, perhaps c^ fear : and his edict of liberty of conscience 
instantly revealed the tyranny and weakness of the Jesuits. 
On the death oi his fiither, Basilides expelled the Latin patri- 
arch, and restored to the wishes of the nati(Hi the fruth and 
the disd^ine cf Egypt The Monophysite churches re- 
sounded with a song of triumph, "that Uie sheep of .^Ethiopia 
were now delivered from the hysenas of the West f and the 
gates of that solitary realm were forever shut against the arts, 
the science, and the fanaticism of Europe.'*' 

'** The three Protestant historians, Lndolphus, (Hist ^thiopica, 
Francofurt 1681 ; Oommentarius, 1691 ; Relatio Nova, dkc^ 1698, in 
folio,) Geddes, (Church History of Ethiopia, London, 1696, in Svo.,) 
and La Crose, (Hist da Christianisme d'Ethiopie et d'Armenie^ 
La Haje, 1739, in 12mo^) have drawn their principal materials from 
the Jesuits, espedallj from the General Hbtory of Telles, published in 
Portuguese at Coimbra, 1660. We might be surprised at their frank- 
ness ; but their most flagitious vice, the spirit of persecution, was in 
their eyes the most meritorious virtue. Ludolphus possessed some, 
though a slight advantage from the iEthiopic language, and the per- 
sonal conversation of Gregory, a free-spiritea Abyssinian priest wnom 
he invited from Rome to the court of Saze-G^tha. See the Theologia 
iEthiopica of Gregory, in Fabric Lux Evangelii, p. 716—784.)* 



The travels of Bmoe, illaBtrated by those of Mr. Sah, and the narratiTe 
•f Nathaniel Pearce, have brought us agaii acquainted with this remote 
legion. Whatever may be their sj^eKnilative r pinions, the barbarous mannert 
of the Ethiopians seem to be gaming nior« and tame the asoeodflQcy mnar 
Ilia prifltioe of Christianity.— IL 
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CHAPTER Xinil. 

VLAN OF TH£ TWO LAST VOLUMES. — SUCCESSION AND CHAll 
A0TER8 OF THE GREEK EMPERORS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 
FROM THE TIME OF HERACLIUS TO THE LATIN CONQUEST. 

I HAVE now deduced from Trajan to Constantine, from 
Constantine to Heraclius, the regular series of the Roman 
emperors ; and faithfully exposed the prosperous and adverse 
fortunes of their reigns. Five centuries of the decline and fall 
of the empire have already elapsed; but a period of more 
than ei^t hundred years still separates me from the term of 
my labors, the taking of (Constantinople by the Turks. Should 
I persevere in the same course, should I observe the same 
measure, a prolix and slender thread would be spun through 
many a volume, nor would the patient reader find an adequate 
rewiu*d of instruction pr amusement At every step, as we 
sink deeper in the decline and fall of the Eastern empire, the 
annals of each succeeding reign would impose a more un- 
grateful and melancholy task. These ann^ must continue 
to repeat a tedious and uniform tale of weakness and misery ; 
the natural connection of causes and events would be broken 
by frequent and hasty transitions, and a minute accumu- 
lation of circumstances must destroy the light and effect of 
those general pictures which compose the use and ornament 
of a remote history. From the time of Heraclius, the Byzan- 
tine theatre is contracted and darkened : the line of empire, 
which had been defined by the laws of Justinian and the arms 
of Belisarius, recedes on all sides from our view ; the Roman 
name, the proper subject of our inquiries, is reduced to a nar- 
row comer of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Constantino- 
ple ; and the &te of the Greek empire has been compared to 
that of the Rhine, which loses itself in the sands, before its 
waters can mingle with the ocean. The scale of dominion is 
diminished to our view by the distance of time and place; 
nor is the loss of external splendor compensated by the nobler 
gifts of virtue and genius. In the last raomf nts c^ her decay, 
Constantinople was doubtless mDre opulent and pof nlous than 
Athens at her most flourishing lera, when a scanty lum of sii 
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thousand talents, or twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling 
was possessed by twenty-one thousand male citizens of an 
adult age. But each of these citizens was a freeman, who 
dared to assert the liberty of his thoughts, words, and actions ; 
whose person and property were guarded by equal law ; and 
who exercised his independent vote in the government of the 
republic Their numbers seem to be multiplied by the strong 
nud various discriminations of character; under the shield of 
freedom, on the wings of emulation and vanity, each Athenian 
aspired to the level of the national dignity ; from this com- 
manding eminence, some chosen spirits soared beyond the 
reach of a vulgar eye ; and the chances of superior merit in a 
great and populous kingdom, as they are proved by experi- 
ence, would excuse the computation of imaginary millions. 
The territories of Athens, Sparta, and their allies, do not ex- 
ceed a moderate province of France or England ; but after 
the trophies of Salamis and Platea, they expand in our fancy 
to the gigantic size of Asia, which had been trampled under 
the feet of the victorious Greeks. But the subjects of the 
Byzantine empire, who assume and dishonor the names both of 
Greeks and Romans, present a dead uniformity of abject vices, 
which are neither softened by the weakness of humanity, nor 
animated by the vigor of memorable crimes.. The freemen 
of antiquity might repeat with generous enthusiasm the sen- 
tence of Homer, ** that on the first day of his servitude, the 
captive is deprived of one half of his manly virtue." But the 
poet had only seen the effects of civil or domestic slavery, nor 
could he foretell that the second moiety of manhood must be 
annihilated by the spiritual despotism which shackles not only 
the actions, but even the thoughts, of the prostrate votary. By 
this double yoke, the Greeks were oppressed under the suc- 
cessors of Heraclius ; the tyrant, a law of eternal justice, was 
degraded by the vices of his subjects ; and on the throne, in 
the camp, in the schools, we search, perhaps with fruitless 
diligence, the names and characters that may deseive to be 
rescued from oblivion. Nor are the defects of the subject 
compensated by the skill and variety of the painters. Of a 
space of eight hundred years, the four first centuries are over- 
spread with a cloud interrupted by some faint and broken raya 
of historic light : in the lives of the emperors, from Maurice 
to Alexius, Basil the Macedonian has alone been the theme 
of a separate work ; and the absence, or loss, or imperfectioii 
of contemporary evidence, must be poorly supplied by th« 
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doubtfu] authority of more recent compilers. Tlie four last cen- 
turies are exempt from the reproach of penury ; and with the 
Comnenian family, the historic muse of Constantinople again 
revives, but her apparel is gaudy, hjr motions are without 
elegance or grace. A succession of priests, or courtiei's^ 
treais in each other's footsteps in the same path of servitude 
and superstition : their views are narrow, their judgment is fee- 
ble or corrupt ; and we close the volume of copious barrenness, 
»tiT. ignorant of the causes of events, the characters of the 
actors, and the manners of the times which they celebrate or 
deplore. The observation which has been applied to a man, 
may be extended to a whole people, that the energy of the 
sword is communicated to the pen ; and it will be found by 
experience, that the tone of history will rise or fall with the 
spirit of the age. 

From these considerations, I should have abandoned with- 
out regret the Greek slaves and their servile historians, had I 
not reflected that the fate of the Byzantine monarchy is 
passively connected with the most splendid and important 
revolutions which have changed the state of the world. The 
space of the lost provinces was immediately replenished with 
new colonies and rising kingdoms: the active virtues of 
peace and war deserted from Qie vanquished to the victorious 
nations; and it is in their origin and conquests, in their 
religion and government, that we must explore the causes and 
effects of the decline and &11 of the Eastern empire. Nor 
will this scope of narrative, the riches and variety of these 
materials, be incompatible with the unity of design and com* 

g>sition. As, in his daily prayers, the Mussulman of Fez or 
elhi still turns his face towards the temple of Mecca, the 
historian^s eye shall be always fixed on the city of Constanti- 
nople. The excursive line may embrace the wilds of Arabia 
and Tartary, but the circle will be ultimately reduced to tiie 
decreasing limit of the Roman monarchy. 

On this principle I shall now establish the plan of the last 
two volumes of the present work. The first chapter will 
contain, in a regular series, the emperors who reigned at 
Constantinople during a period of six hundred years, from the 
days of Heraclius to the Latin conquest; a rapid abstract, 
which may be supported by a general appeal to the order and 
text of the original historians. In this introduction, I shall 
eonfine myself to the revolutions of the throne, the succession 
of families, the personal characters of the Greek princes, the 
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mode of their life and death, the maxims and influenee of 
their domestic government, and the tendency of their reign to 
accelerate or suspend the downfiEtU of the Eastern empire. 
Such a chronological ^review will serve to illustrate the vari- 
ous argument of the subsequent chapters ; and each circum- 
stance of the eventful story of the Barbarians will .adapt itself 
in a proper place to the Byzantine annals. The internal 
state of the empire, and the dangerous heresy of the Pauli- 
eians, which shook the East and enlightened the West, wU 
be the subject of two separate chapters ; but these inquiries 
most be postponed till our further progress shall have opened 
the view of the world in the ninth and tenth centuries of the 
Christian sera. After this foundation of Byzantine history, 
the following nations will pass before our eyes, and each ¥nll 
occupy the space to which it may be entitled by greatness or 
merit, or the degree of connection with the Roman world and 
the present age. L The Franks; a general appellation 
which includes all the Barbarians of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, who were united by the sword and sceptre of Char- 
lemagne. The persecution of images and their votaries 
separated Rome and Italy from the Byzantine throne, and 

frepared the restoration of the Roman empire in the West. 
I. The Arabs or Saracens. Three ample chapters will be 
devoted to this curious and interesting object In the first, 
after a picture of the country and its inhabitants, I shall inves- 
tigate the character of Mahomet ; the character, religion, and 
success of the prophet. In the second, I shall lead the Arabs 
to the conquest of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the provinces of 
the Roman empire; nor can I check their victorious career 
till they have overthrown the monarchies of Persia and Spain. 
In the third, I shall inquire how Constantinople and Europe 
were saved by the luxury and arts, the division and decay, of 
the empire of the caliphs. A single chapter will include, 
III. The Bulgarians, IV. Hungarians, and, V. Russians, 
who assaulted by sea or by land the provinces and the capi- 
tal ; but the last of these, so important in their present great 
ness, will excite some curiosity in their origin and infancy. 
V^I. The Normans ; or rather the private adventurers of that 
warlike people, who founded a powerful kingdom in Apulia 
%nd Sicily, shook the throne of Constantinople, displayed the 
trophies of chivalry, and almost realized the wonders of 
•omance. VII. The Latins; the subjects of the pope, the 
aations of the West, who enlisted under tlie banner of th« 
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ero6s for the recovery or relief of the holy sepulchre. 11i« 
Greek emperors were terrified and preserved by the myriads 
of pilgrims who marched to Jerusalem with GUxlfrey of Bou- 
illon and the peers of Christendom. The second and third 
crusades trod in the footsteps of the first : Asia and Europe 
were mingled in a sacred war of two hundred years ; and the 
Christian powers were bravely resisted, and finally expelled 
by Saladin and the Mamelukes of Egypt In these memo 
rable crusades, a fleet and army of French and Venetians 
were diverted from Syria to the Thracian Bosphorus: they 
assaulted the capital, they subverted the Greek monarchy: 
and a dynasty of Latin [mnces was seated near threescore 
years on the throne of Constantine. VIL The Greeks them- 
selves, during this period of captivity and exile, must be con- 
sidered as a foreign nation ; the enemies, and again the 
sovereigns of Constantinople. Misfortune had rekindled a 
spark of national virtue; and the Imperial series may be 
continued with some dignity from their restoration to the 
Turkish conquest IX. The Moguls and Tartars. By the 
arms of Zingis and his descendants, the globe was shaken 
fi'om China to Poland and Greece: the sultans were over- 
thrown: the caliphs fell, and the Caesars trembled on their 
throne. The victories of Timour suspended above fifty years 
the final ruin of the Byzantine empire. X. I have already 
noticed the first appearance of the Turks ; and the names of 
the fathers, of Seljuh and Otkman, discriminate the two 
successive dynasties of the nation, which emerged in the 
eleventh century from the Scythian wilderness. The fonner 
established a splendid and potent kingdom from the banks of 
the Oxus to Antioch and Nice ; and the first crusade was 
provoked by the violation of Jerusalem and the danger of 
Constantinople. From an humble origin, the Ottomans arose, 
the scourge and terror of Christendom. Constantinople was 
besieged and taken by Mahomet II., and his triumph annihi- 
lates the remnant, the image, the title, of the Roman empire 
in the East The schism of the Greeks will be connected 
with their last calamities, and the restoration of learning in 
the Western world. I shall return firom the captivity of the 
new, to the ruins of ancient Rome ; and the venorable namet 
the interesting theme, will shed a ray of glory on ihe oo&cIb' 
non of my labors 
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The emperor Heraclios had punished a tyrant and ascended 
his throne ; and the memory of his reign is perpetuated by the 
transient conquest, and irreparable loss, of the Eastern prov- 
inces. After the death of Eudocia, his first wife, he disobeyed 
the patriarch, and violated the laws, by his second marriage 
with his niece Martina ; and the superstition of the Greeks 
beheld the judgment of Heaven in the diseases of the &ther 
and the deformity of his o&pring. But the opinion of an 
illegitimate birth is sufficient to distract the choice, and loosen 
the obedience, of the people : the ambition of Martina was 
quickened by maternal love, and perhaps by the envy of a 
step-mother ; and the aged husband was too feeble to with- 
stand the arts of conjugal allurements. Constantine, hi? 
eldest son, enjoyed in a mature age the title of Augustus ; but 
the weakness of his constitution required a colleague and a 
guardian, and he yielded with secret reluctance to the par- 
tition of the empire. The senate was summoned to the 
palace to ratify or attest the associatiou of Heracleonas, the 
son of Martina : the' imposition of the diadem was consecrated 
by the prayer and blessing of the patriarch ; the senators and 
patricians adored the majesty of the great emperor and the 
partners of his reign ; and as soon as the doors were thrown 
open, they were hailed by the tumultuary but important voice 
of the soldiers. After an interval of five months, the pomp- 
ous ceremonies which formed the essence of the Byzantine 
state were celebrated in the cathedral and the hippodrome ; 
the concord of the royal brothers was aflfectedly displayed by 
the younger leaning on the arm of the elder ; and the name 
of Martina was mingled in the reluctant or venal acclamations 
of the people. Heraclius survived this association , about two 
years: his last testimony declared his two sons the ec^ual 
heirs of the Eastern empire, and commanded them to honor 
bis widow Martina as their mother and their sovereign. 

When Martina first appeared on the throne with the name 
and attributes of royalty, she was checked by a firm, though 
respectful, opposition ; and the dying embers of fretdom were 
kindled by the breath of superstitious prejudice. " W« rev- 
erence," exclaimed the voice of a citizen, " we reverence the 
mother of our princes ; but to those princes alone our ol)edi- 
ence is due ; and Constantine, the elder emperor, is of an age 
to sustain, in his own hands, the weight of the sceptre. Your 
2ex i.i excluded by nature from the toils of government 
How could you combat, how could you answer, the Barba 
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rians, who, with hostile or friendly intentioDs, may approadi 
the royal city f May Heaven avert from the Roman repubKo 
this national disgrace, which would provoke the patience of 
the slaves of Persia!" Martina descended from the thronn 
with indignation, and sought a refuge in the female apartment 
of the palace. The reign of Constantine the Third lasted 
only one hundred and three days : he expired in the thirtieth 
year of his age, and, although his life had been a long malady, 
a belief was entertained that poison had been the means, and 
his cruel step-mother the author, of his untimely fate. Martina 
reaped indeed the harvest of his death, and assumed the gov- 
ernment in the name of the surviving emperor ; but the 
incestuous widow of Heraclius was universally abhorred ; the 
jealousy of the people was awakened, and the two orphans 
whom Constantine had left became the objects of the public 
'^re. It was in vain that the son of Martina, who was no 
more than fifteen years of age, was taught to declare himself 
ihe guardian of his nephews, one of whom he had presented 
at iSie baptismal font : it was in vain that he swore on the 
wood of the true cross, to defend them against all their ene- 
mies. On his death-bed, the late emperor had despatched a 
trusty servant to arm the troops and provinces of the East in the 
defence of his helpless children : the eloquence and liberality 
of Valentin had been successful, and from his camp of Chal- 
cedon, he boldly demanded the punishment of the assassins, 
and the restoration of the lawful heir. The license of the 
soldiers, who devoured the grapes and drank the wine of their 
Asiatic vineyards, provoked the citizens of Constantinople 
against the domestic authors of their calamities, and the dome 
of St. Sophia reechoed, not with prayers and hymns, but with 
the clamors and imprecations of an enraged multitude. At 
their imperious command, Heracleonas appeared in the pulpit 
with the eldest of the royal orphans ; Constans alone was 
saluted as em][)eror of the Romans, and a crown of gold, 
which had been taken from the tomb of Heraclius, was placed 
on his head, with the solemn benediction of the patriarch. 
But in the tumult of joy and indignation, the church was pil- 
laged, the sanctuary was polluted by a promiscuous crowd of 
Jews and Barbarians ; and the Monothelite Pyrrhus, a crea 
tare cf the empress, after dropping a protestation on the altar, 
escaped by a prudent flight from the zeal of the Catholica. 
A more serious and bloody task was reserved for the senatei, 
nL^ ^^n?eil a temporary strcngtl* -from the consent of tbe 
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faMtant death of the tjrant But Leontaus, wBc was ab«adf 
dothed with the purple, cast an eye of pity on the prostrate 
■on of his own benemctor and of so many emperors. Tb« 
life of Justinian was spared ; the amputation of his nose, p^ 
haps of his tongue, was imperfectly performed: the happy 
flexibility of the Greek language could impose the name oc 
Rhinotmetus ; and the mutilated tyrant was banished to Chei^ 
iionsB in Crim-Tartary, a knely settlement, where corn, wine^ 
and oil, were imported as foreign luxuries. 

On the edge of the Scythian wilderness, Justinian still 
dierished the pride of his Inrth, and the hope of his restora- 
tion. After three years' exile, he received the pleasing intel- 
ligence that his injury was avenged by a second revolation, 
and that Leontius in his turn had been dethroned and muti- 
lated by the rebel Apsimar, who assumed the more respect- 
able name of Tiberius. But the claim of lineal succession 
was still formidable to a plebeian usurper; and. his jealousy 
was stimulated by the complaints and charges of the Cher« 
sonites, who beheld the vices of the tyrant in the spirit of the 
exile. With a band of followers, attached to his person by 
common hope or common despair, Justinian fled from the 
inhospitable shore to the horde of the Chozars, who pitched 
their tents between the Tanais and Borysthenes. The khan 
entertained with pity and respect the royal suppliant : Pbana« 
goria, once an opulent city, on the Asiatic side of the lake 
Moeotis, was assigned for his residence ; and every Roman 
prejudice was stifled in his marriage with the sister of the 
Barbarian, who seems, however, from the name of Theodora, 
to.have received the sacrament of baptism. But the faithless 
Chozar was soon tempted by the gold of Constantinople: 
and had not the design been revealed by the conjugal love of 
Theodora, her husband must have been assassinated or be- 
trayed into the power of his enemies. After strangling, with 
his own hands, the two emissaries of the khan, Justinian sent 
back his wife to her brother, and embarked on the Euxine in 
search of new and more faithful allies. His vessel was as- 
saulted by a violent tempest ; and one of his pious compan- 
ions advised him to deserve the mercy of God by a vow of 
general forgiveness, if he should be restored to the throneii 
" Of forgiveness ?" replied the intrepid tyrant : " may 1 
perish this instant — may the Almighty whelm me in the 
waves — if I consent to spare a single head of my enemies !* 
He Minrived this impious menace, sailed into the mouth of tlM 
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Danube, trusted his person in the royal village of the Bulga'- 
nuns, and purchased the aid of Terbelis, a pagan conqueror, 
by the promise of his daughter and a fair partition of th« 
treasures of the empire. The Bulgarian kingdom extended 
to the confines of Thrace ; and the two princes besieged Con« 
stantinople at the head of fifteen thousand horse. Apsimai 
was dismayed by the sudden and hostile apparit'on of his rival, 
whose head had been promised by the Chozar, md of whose 
evasion he was yet ignorant After an absence of ten years, 
the crimes of cfustinian were faintly remembered, and the 
birth and misfortunes of their hereditary sovereign excited 
the pity of the multitude, ever discontented with the ruling 
powers ; and by the active diligence of his adherents, he was 
introduced into the city and palace of Constantine. 

In rewarding his allies, and recalling his wife, Justinian dis- 
played some sense of honor and gratitude ; * and Terbelis 
retired, after sweeping away a heap of gold coin, which he 
measured with his Scythian whip. But never was vow more 
religiously performed than the sacred oath of revenge which 
he had sworn amidst the storms of the Euxine. The two 
usurpers (for I must reserve the name of tyrant for the con- 
queror) were dragged into the hippodrome, the one fi'om his 
prison, the other from his palace. Before their execution, 
Leontius and Apsimar were cast prostrate in chains beneath 
the throne of the emperor ; and Justinian, planting a foot on 
each of their necks, contemplated above an hour uie chariot- 
race, while the inconstant people shouted, in the words of the 
Psalmist, ^ Thou shalt trample on the asp and basilisk, and on 
the lion and dragon shalt thou set thy foot T The universal 
defection which he had once experienced might provoke him 
to repeat the wish of Caligula, that the Roman people had but 
one head. Yet I shall presume to observe, that such a wish 
is unworthy of an ingenious tyrant, since his revenge and 
cruelty would have been extinguished by a single blow, in- 
stead of the slow variety of tortures which Justinian inflicted 
on the victims of his anger. His pleasures were inexhausti- 
ble : neither private virtue nor public service could expiate 
the guilt of active, or even passive, obedience to an estab-/ 
lished government; and, during the six years of his new 
reign, he considered the axe, the cord, and the rack, as the 
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only instraroents of royalty. But his most implacable hatted 
was pointed against the Chereonites, who had insulted hi» 
exile and violated the laws of hospitality. Their remote sit* 
uation afforded some means of defence, or at least of escape ; 
«nd a grievous tax was imposed on Constantinople, to supply 
the preparations of a fleet and army. ^ All are guilty, and 
all must perish," was the mandate of Justinian ; and the 
bloody execution was intrusted to his favorite Stephen, who 
was recommended by the epithet of the savage. Yet even 
the savage Stephen imperfectly accompUshed the intentions 
of his sovereign. The slowness of his attack allowed the 
greater part of the inhabitants to withdraw into the country ; 
and the minister of vengeance contented himself with reducing 
the youth of both sexes to a state of servitude, with roast- 
ing alive seven of the principal citizens, with drowning twenty 
in the sea, and with reserving forty-two in chains to receive 
their doom from the mouth of the emperor. In their return, 
the fleet was driven on the rocky snores of Anatolia; and 
Justinian applauded the obedience of the Euxinej which had 
involved so many thousands of his subjects and enemies in a 
common shipwreck : but the tyrant was still insatiate of 
blood ; and a second expedition was commanded to extirpate 
the remains of the proscribed colony. In the short interval, 
the Chersonites had returned to their city, and were prepared 
to die in arms ; the khan of the Chozars had renounced the 
cause of bis odious brother; the exiles of every province 
were assembled in Tauris; and Bardanes, under the name 
of Philippicus, was invested with the purple. The Imperial 
troops, unwilling and unable to perpetrate the revenge of Jus- 
tinian, escaped his displeasure by abjuring his allegiance : the 
fleet, under their new soverei^, steered back a more auspi- 
cious course to the harbors of Sinope and Constantinople ; and 
every tongue was prompt to pronounce, every hand to exe- 
cute, the death of the tyrant Destitute of friends, he was 
deserted by his Barbarian guards ; and the stroke of the as- 
sassin was praised as an act of patriotism and Roman virtue. 
His son Tiberius had taken refuge in a church ; his aged 
grandmother guarded the door ; and the innocent youth, sus- 
pending round his neck the most formidable relics, embraced 
vith one band the altar, with the other the wood of the true 
ftross. But the popular fiiry that dares to trample on super- 
stition, is deaf to the cries of humanity : and the race of 
Deraclius was extinguished after a reign of one hundred yeMk 
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Between the fall of the Heracliaii and the rise cf the iBau- 
nan dynasty, a short interval of six years is divided into three 
t^igns. Bardanes, or Philippicus, was hailed at Constantinople 
as a hero who had dehvered his country from a tyrant ; and 
he might taste some moments of happiness in the first trans- 
ports of sincere and universal joy. Justinian had left hehind 
him an ample treasure, the fruit of cruelty and rapine : but 
this useful fund was soon and idly dissipated by his successor. 
On the festival of his birthday, Philippicus entertained the 
multitude with the games of the hippodrome ; from thence he 
paraded through the streets with a thousand banners and a 
thousand trumpets ; refreshed himself in the baths of Zeuxip- 
pus, and returning to the palace, entertained his nobles with 
a sumptuous banquet. At the meridian hour he withdrew to 
his chamber, intoxicated with flattery and wine, and forgetful 
that his example had made every subject ambitious, and that 
every ambitious subject was his secret enemy. Some bold 
conspirators introduced themselves in the disorder of the 
feast; and the slumbering monarch was surprised, bound, 
blinded, and deposed, before he was sensible of his danger. 
Yet the traitors were deprived of their reward ; and the free 
voice of the senate and people promoted Artemius from the 
oflice of secretary to that of emperor : he assumed the title 
of Anastasius the Second, and displayed in a short and trou^ 
bled reign the virtues both of peace and war. But after the 
extinction of the Imperial hue, the rule of obedience was 
violated, and every change diffused the seeds of new revolu- 
tions. In a mutiny of the fleet, an obscure and reluctant 
officer of the revenue was forcibly invested with the purple : 
afler some months of a naval war, Anastasius resigned the 
sceptre ; and the conqueror, Theodosius the Third, submitted 
in his turn to the superior ascendant of Leo, the general and 
emperor of the Oriental troops. His two predecessors were 
permitted to embrace the ecclesiastical profession : the rest- 
less impatience of Anastasius tempted him to risk and to lose 
his life in a treasonable enterprise ; but the last days of Theo* 
dosius were honorable and secure. The single sublime word, 
"health," which he inscribed on his tomb, expresses the 
confidence of philosophy or religion; and the fame of hii 
miracles was long preserved among the people of Ephesos. 
This'convenient shelter of the church might sometimes im- 
pose a lesson of clemency ; but it may b^ questioned whethei 
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it k ibr tke fmblio interest to duniniftti the perilft cf nittiMOMi* 
ftd ambition. 

I have dwelt on the iaU of a tynuif ; I shall briefly repre- 
•eel the founder of a new dynasty, who is known to posteritj 
V7 the inrectives of his enemies, and whose public and pri- 
vate life is involved in the ecdesiastical story of the Icono- 
dasts. Yet in spite of the clamors of saperstition, a favor- 
able prejudice for the character of Leo the Isaurian may be 
reasonably drawn from the obscurity of his birth, and the 
duration of his r^gn. — L In an age of manly spirit, the 
prospect of an Imperial reward would have kindled every 
energy of the mind, and produced a crowd of competitors as 
deserving as they were desirous to reign. Even in the cor- 
ruption and debility of the modem Greeks, the elevation of 
a plebeian from the last to the first rank of society, supposes 
some qualifications above the level of the multitude. He 
would probably be ignorant and disdainful of speculative 
science; and, m the pursuit of fortune, he might absolve 
himself from the obligations of benevolence and justice ; but 
to his character we may ascribe the useful virtues of pru- 
dence and fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, and the 
important art of gaining their confidence and directing their 
passions. It is agreed that Leo was a native of Isauria, and 
that Conon was his primitive name. The writers, whose 
awkward satire is praise, describe him as an itinerant pedler, 
who drove an ass with some paltry merchandise to the coun^- 
try f&\n ; and foolishly relate that he met on the road some 
Jewish fortune-tellers, who promised him the Roman empire, 
on condition that he should abolish the worship of idols. A 
more probable account relates the migration of his father 
from Asia Minor to Thrace, where he exercised the lucrative 
trade of a grazier; and he must have acquired considerable 
wealth, since the first introduction of his son was procured by 
a supply of five hundred sheep to the Imperial camp. His 
first service was in the guards of Justinian, where he soon 
attracted the notice, and by degrees the jealousy, of the 
tyrant His valor and dexterity were conspicuous in the 
Colchian war : from Anastasius he received the command of 
the Anatolian legions, and by the suffrage of the soldiers he 
was raised to Qie empire with the general applause of the 
Roman world. — 11. In this dangerous elevation, Leo the 
Third supported himself against the envy of his equah, thu 
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discontent of a powerful faction, and the assaults Df his for 
eign and domestic enemies. The Catholics, who accuse bk 
religious innovations, are obliged to confess that they wer« 
undertaken with temper and conducted with firmness. Their 
silence respects the wisdom of his administration and the 
urity of his manners. After a reign of twenty-four years, 
e peaceably expired in the palace of Constantinople ; and the 
purple which he had acquired was transmitted by Uie right 
of inheritance to the third generation.* 

In a long reign of thirty-four years, the son and successor 
of Leo, Constantino the Fifth, snmamed Copronymus, at- 
tacked with less temperate zeal the images or idols of the 
church. Their votaries have exhausted the bitterness of 
religious gall, in their portrait of this spotted panther, this 
antichrist, this flying dragon of the serpent's seed, who sur- 

{)assed the vices of Elagabalus and Nero. His reign was a 
ong butchery of whatever was roost noble, or holy, or inno- 
cent, in his empire. In person, the emperor assisted at the 
execution of his victims, surveyed their agonies, listened to 
their groans, and indulged, without satiating, his appetite foi 
6lood: a plate of noses was accepted as a grateful offering, 
and his domestics were often scoarged or mutilated by the 
r jyal hand. His surname was derived from his pollution of 
his baptismal font The in&nt might be excused; but the 
manly pleasures of Copronymus degraded him below the 
level of a brute ; his lust confounded the eternal distinctions 
of sex and species, and he seemed to extract some unnatural 
delight from the objects most offensive to human sense. In 
his religion the Iconoclast was a Heretic, a Jew, a Mahome- 
tan, a Pagan, and an Atheist ; and his belief of an invisible 
power could be discovered only in his magic rites, human 
victims, and nocturnal sacrifices to Venus and the daemons 
of antiquity. His life was stained with the most opposite 
vices, and the ulcers which covered his body, antidpated 
befbre his death the sentiment of hell-tortures. Of these ac- 
cusations, which I have so patiently copied, a part is refuted by 

* Daring the latter part of hia reign, the boatilitiefl of the Saracens, who 
Invested a Pergamenian, named Tiberias, with the parple, and proclaimed 
him as the son of Justinian, and an earthquake, which destroyed the wallfl 
of Constantinople, compelled Leo grositly to increase the hardens Ot iMxm' 
Cion apcm his sabjects, A twelfth was exacted in addilion to every asreia 

tifinrna) as a wall tax. Theophanes p. SS75 Schlosser, Bildnr ftunMMd 
aiser, p. l»7.~]iC 
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its own absnrdity ; and in the private anecdotes of the life of 
the princes, the he is more easy as the detection is more difficult 
Without adopting the pernicious maxim, that where much is 
alleged, something must be true, I can however discern, that 
Constantine the Fifth was dissolute and cruel Calumny is 
more prone to exaggerate than to invent ; and her licentious 
tongue is checked in some measure by the experience of the 
age and country to which she appeals. Of the bishops and 
monks, the generals and magistrates, who are said to have 
suffered under his reign, the numbers are recorded, the 
names were conspicuous, the execution was public, the muti- 
lation visible and permanent* The Catholics hated the per- 
son and government of Copronymus ; but even their hatred 
is a proof of their oppression. They dissembled the provo- 
cations which m^ht excuse or justify his rigor, but even 
these provocations must gradually inflame his resent nent and 
harden his temper in the use or the abuse of despotkm. Tet 
the character of the fifth Constantine was not devoid of merit, 
nor did his government always deserve the curses or the con- 
tempt of the Greeks. From the confession of his enemies, I 
am informed of the restoration of an ancient aqueduct, of the 
redemption of two thousand five hundred captives, of the 
uncommon plenty of the times, and of the new colonies with 
which he repeopled Constantinople and the Thracian cities. 
They reluctantly praise his activity and courage ; he was 
on horseback in the field at the head of his legions ; and^ 
although the fortune of his arras was various, he triumphed 
by sea and land, on the Euphrates and the Danube, in civil 
and Barbarian war. Heretical praise must be cast into the 
scale to counterbalance the weight of orthodox invective. 
The Iconoclasts revered the virtues of the prince : forty years 
after his death they still prayed before the tomb of the saint 
A miraculous vision was propagated by fanaticism or fraud : 
and the Christian hero appeared on a milk-white steed, bran- 
dishing his lance against the Pagans of Bulgaria : " An absurd 
fable," says the Catholic historian, "since Copronymus is 
chained with the daemons in the abyss of hell." 

• He is accnsed of bnniiDg the Kbrary of Constantinople, founded by 
Jnlian, with its president and twelve professors. This eastern Sorbonnft 
had discomfited the Imperial theologifms on the great question of ira&g» 
firorship. Schlosser observes that this accidental lire took place six yetn 
ftfter the emperor had laid the question of image-worship before the pro 
feflsors. Bildor Sturm nd Kaiser, p. 294. Compare Le Beau, vol lb 
f. 156.— M. 
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Leo the Fourth, the son of the fifth and the father yi the 
sixth Oonfttantine, was of a feeble constitution both of mmd * 
and body, and the principal care of his reign was the settle- 
ment of the succession. The association of the young Con* 
stantine was urged by the officious zeal of his subjects ; and 
the emperor, conscious of his decay, complied, after a prudent 
hesitation, with their unanimous wishes. The royal infant, at 
the age of five years, was crowned with his mother Irene ; 
and the national consent was ratified by every circumstance 
of pomp and solemnity, that could dazzle the eyes or bind 
the conscience of the Greeks. An oath of fidelity was ad^ 
ministered in the palace, the church, and the hippodrome, to 
the several orders of the state, who adjured the noly names 
of the Son, and mother of God. "Be witness, O Jhrist! 
that we will watch over the safety of Constantine the son of 
Leo, expose our lives in his service, and bear true a) egiance 
to his person and posterity." They pledged their faitu on the 
wood of the true cross, and the act of their engagement was 
deposited on the altar of St. Sophia. The first to swear, and 
the first to violate their oath, were the ^ve sons of Coprony- 
mus by a second marriage ; and the story of these princes is 
singular and tragic The right of primogeniture excluded 
them from the throne ; the injustice of their elder brother 
defrauded them of a legacy of about two millions sterling ; 
some vain titles were not deemed a sufilicient compensation 
for wealth and power ; and they repeatedly conspired against 
their nephew, before and after the death of his father. Their 
first attempt was pardoned ; for the second offence f they were 
condemned to the ecclesiastical state ; and for the third treason, 
Nicephorus, the eldest and most guilty, was deprived of his 
eyes, and his four brothers, Christopher, Nicetas, Anthemeus, 
and Eudoxas, were punished, as a milder sentence, by the 
amputation of their tongues. After ^vq years' confinement^ 
they escaped to the church of St Sophia, and displayed & 
pathetic spectacle to the people. "Countr3rmen and Chris- 
tians," cried Nicephorus for himself and his mute brethren, 
** behold the sons of your emperor, if you can still recognize 
our features in this miserable state. A life, an imperfect life, 

* Schlosfler thinks more highl}' of Leo's mind ; bat his only proof of 
«U fiiiperiority is the saccesaeH of lis generals agahist the Saraoeui^ 
Bchloflser, p. 256,— M, 

t The second offence was on the iccession of the voans GonstaotiM 
-11 
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is all that tiie malice of our enemies has spared. It is non 
threatened, and we now throw ourselves on your oompas- 
sion." The rising murmur might have produced a revolution^ 
had it not been chedted by the presence of a minister, wbc 
fioothed the unhappy princes with flattery and hope, and 
gf^ntly drew them from the sanctuary to the palace. They 
were speedily embarked for Gk^eoe, and Athens was allotted 
for the place of their exile. In this calm retreat, and in their 
helpless condition, Nioephorus and his brothers were tor 
mented by the thirst of power, and tempted by a Sclavonian 
chief, who offered to break their prison, and to lead them in 
arms, and in the purple, to the gates of Constantinople. But 
the Athenian people, ever zealous in the cause of Irene, pre- 
vented her justice or cruelty ; and the ^ye sons of Coprony- 
mus were plunged in etemid darkness and oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen a Barbarian wife, the 
daughter of the khan of the Ohozars ; but in the marriage of 
his heir, he preferred an Athenian virgin, an orphan, seven- 
teen years old, whose sole fortune must have consisted in her 
personal accomplishments. The nuptials of Leo and Irene 
were celebrated with royal pomp ; she soon acquired the love 
and confidence of a feeble husband, and in his testament he 
declared the empress guardian of the Roman world, and of 
their son Constantine the Sixth, who was no more than ten 
years of age. During his childhood, Irene most ably and 
assiduously discharged, in her public administration, the duties 
of a faithful mother ; and her zeal in the restoration of images 
has deserved the name and honors of a saint, which she still 
occupies in the Greek calendar. But the emperor attained 
the maturity of youth; the maternal yoke became more 
grievous ; and he listened to the favorites of his own age, 
who shared his pleasures, and were ambitious of sharing his 
"^ower. Their reasons convinced him of his right, their 
praises of his ability, to reign ; and he consented to reward 
the services of Irene by a perpetual banishment to the Isle 
of Sicily. But her vigilance and penetration easily discon- 
certed their rash projects : a similar, or more severe, punish- 
ment was retaliated on themselves and their advisers; and 
Irene inflicted on the ungrateful prince \he chastisement of a 
bo}-. After this contest, the mother and the son were at the 
head of two domestic factions ; and- instead, of mild influence 
and vohjiitarv obedience, she held in chains a captive and an 
enemy. The empress was overthrown by the aluse of vie 
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ftoiy ; the oath of fidelity, which she exacted to herself alone, 
was pronounced with reluctant rourmurs ; and the bold refusal 
of the Armenian guards encouraged a free and general decla- 
ration, that Constantine the Sixth was the lawful emperor of 
tbe Romans. In this character he ascended his hereditary 
throne, and dismissed Irene to a life of solitude and repose. 
But her haughty spirit condescended to the arts of dissimula- 
tion : she flattered the bishops and eunuchs, revived the filial 
tenderness of the prince, regained his confidence, and betrayed 
his credulity. The character of Constantine was not destitute 
of sense or spirit ; but his education had been studiously neg- 
lected ; and the ambitious mother exposed to the public censur« 
the vices which she had nourished, and the actions which she 
had secretly advised : his divorce and second marriage offended 
the prejudices <^ the clergy, and by his imprudent rigor he 
forfeited the attachment of the Armenian guards. A powerful 
conspiracy was formed for the restoration of Irene ; and the 
secret, though widely diflfused, was faithfully kept above eight 
months, till the emperor, suspicious of his danger, escaped 
firom Constantinople, with the design of appealing to the prov- 
inces and armies. By this hasty flight, the empress was lefk , 
on the brink of the precipice ; yet before she implored the 
mercy of her son, Irene addressed a private epistle to the friends 
whom she had placed about his person, with a menace, that 
unless they accomplished, she would reveal, their treason. 
Their fear rendered them intrepid ; they seized the emperor 
on the Asiatic shore, and he was transported to the porphyry 
apartment of the palace, where he had first seen the light 
In the mind of Irene, ambition had stifled every sentiment 
of humanity and nature ; and it was decreed in her bloody 
council, that Constantine should be rendered incapable of the 
throne: her emissaries assaulted the sleeping prince, and 
stabbed their daggers with such violence and precipitation into 
his eyes as if they meant to execute a mortal sentence. An 
ambiguous passage of Theophanes persuaded the annalist of 
the church that death was the immediate consequence of this 
barbarous execution. The Catholics have been deceived or 
subdued by the authority of Baronius; and Protestant zeal 
has reechoed the words of a cardinal, desirous, as it should 
^eem, to favor the patroness of images.* Yet the blind son 

* Gibbon baa been attacked on aoooant of this statement bnt is saceesi 
IWUy defended by Schlosser. B 8. Kaiser p. 337. Compare Le Beas« c. xJi 
p. 372— M. 
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of Irene survived many years, oppressed by the court aha 
forgotten by the world; the Isaurian dynasty was silently 
extinguished ; and the memory of Constantine was recalled 
only by the nuptials of his daughter Eupbrosyne with the 
emperor Michael the Second. 

The most bigoted orthodoxy has justly execrated the un- 
natural mother, who may not easily be paralleled in the history 
of crimes. To her bloody deed superstition has attributed a 
subsequent darkness of seventeen days ; during which many 
vessels in midday were driven from their course, as if the sun, 
a globe of fire so vast and so remote, could sympathize with 
the atoms of a revolving planet. On earth, ihe crime of 
Irene was left ^ve years unpunished ; her reign was crowned 
with external splendor ; and if she could silence the voice of 
conscience, she neither beard nor regarded the reproaches of 
mankind. The Roman world bowed to the government of a 
female ; and as she moved through the streets of Constanti- 
nople, the reins of four milk-white steeds were held by ais 
many patricians, who marched on foot before the golden char- 
iot of their queen. But these patricians were for the most 
part eunuchs; and their black ingratitude justified, on this 
occasion, the popular hatred and contempt. Raised, enriched, 
intrusted with the first dignities of the empire, they basely 
conspired against their benefactress; the great treasurer 
Nicephorus was secretly invested with the purple; her sue 
cessor was introduced into the palace, and crowned at St. 
Sophia by the venal patriarch. In their first interview, she 
recapitulated with dignity the revolutions of her life, gently 
accused the perfidy of Nicephorus, insinuated that he owed 
his life to her unsuspicious clemency, and for the throne and 
treasures which she resigned, solicited a decent and honorable 
retreat. His avarice refused this modest compensation ; and, 
in her exile of the Isle of Lesbos, the empress earned a scanty 
subsistence by the labors of her distaff. 

Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more criminal than 
Nicephorus, but none perhaps have more deeply incurred the 
universal abhorrence of their people. His character was 
•tained with the three odious vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, 
and avarice: his want of virtue was not redeemed by any 
superior talents, nor his want of talents by any pleasing qual- 
ifications. Unskilful and unfortunate in war, Nicephorus waa 
vanquished by the Saracens, and slain by the Bulgarans ; an J 
the advantage of his death AverWaocftd^m the ^"Wio o^imjoi 
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the destructiou of a Roman army.* His son and heir Staura- 
cius escaped from the field with a mortal wound ; yet six 
months of an expiring life were sufficient to refute his inde- 
cent, though popular declaration, that he would in all things 
avoid the example of his father. On the near prospect of his 
decease, Michael, the great master of the palace, and the hus- 
oand of his sister Procopia, was named by every person of 
the palace and city, except by his envious brother. Tenacious 
of a sceptre now falling from his hand, he conspired against 
the life of his successor, and cherished the idea of changing 
to a democracy the Eoman empire. But these rash projects 
served only to inflame the zeal of the people and to remove 
the scruples of the candidate : Michael the First accepted the 
purple, and before he sunk into the grave the son of Ni- 
cephorus implored the clemency of his new sovereign. Had 
Michael in an age of peace as(;ended an hereditary throne, 
he might have reigned and died the father of his people : but 
his mild virtues were adapted to the shade of private life, nor 
was he capable of controlling the ambition of his equals, or of 
resisting the arms of the victorious Bulgarians. While his 
want of abihty and success exposed him to the contempt of 
the soldiers, the masculine spirit of his wife Procopia awakened 
their indignation. Even the Greeks of the ninth century were 
provoked by the insolence of a female, who, in the front of 
the standards, presumed to direct their discipline and animate 
their valor; and their licentious clamors advised the new 
Semiramis to reverence the majesty of a Roman camp. Af- 
ter an unsuccessful campaign, the emperor left, in their win- 
ter-quarters of Thrace, a disaffected army under the command 
of his enemies ; and their artful eloquence persuaded the atA- 
diers to break the dominion of the eunuchs, to degrade the 
husband of Procopia, and to assert the right of a military elec- 
tion. They marched towards the capital : yet the clergy, the 
senate, and the people of Constantinople, adhered to the cause 
of Michael; and the troops and treasurjBs of Asia might have 
protracted the mischiefs of civil war. But his humanity (by 
the ambitious it will be termed his weakness^ protested that not 
a drop of Christian blood should be shed in his quarrel, and his 
messengers presented the conquerors with the keys of the city 



* The Syrian historian Ahoolfaradj. Chron. Svr. p. 133, 139, speaka of hioi 
tm a brave, prudent, and pious prince, formidable tc the Araba. S^ Martini 
t. aii. p 409. Compai i ochlosser, p. 350. — ^M. 
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vices of hi8 origin ; and Michael lost his provinces with ai 
supine indifference as if they had been the inheritance of his 
Others. His title was disputed by Thomas, the last of the 
miUtary triumvirate, who transported into Europe fourscore 
thousand Barbarians from the banks of the Tigris and the 
shores of the Caspian. He formed the siege of Constantino* 
pie ; but the capital was defended with spiritual and cama] 
weapons ; a Bulgarian king assaulted the camp of the Orien- 
tals, and Thomas bad the misfortune, or the weakness, to fall 
alive into the power of the conqueror. The hands and feet 
of the rebel were amputated ; he was placed on an ass, and, 
amidst the insults of the people, was led through the stareets, 
which he sprinkled with his blood. The depravation of man- 
ners, as savage as they were corrupt, is marked by the pres- 
ence of the emperor himself! Deaf to the lamentation of a 
fellow-soldier, he incessantly pressed the discovery of more 
accomplices, till his curiosity was checked by the question of 
an honest or guilty minister : " Would you give credit to an 
enemy against the most £Euthful of your friends ?^ After the 
death of his first wife, the emperor, at the request of the sen- 
ate, drew from her monastery Euphrosyne, the daughter of 
Constantine the Sixth. Her august birth might justify a stipu- 
lation in the marriage-contract, that her children should equally 
share the empire with their elder brother. But the nuptials 
of Michael and Euphrosyne were barren ; and she was con- 
tent with the title of mother of Theophilus, his son and suc- 
cessor. 

The character of Theophilus is a rare example in which 
religious zeal has allowed, and perhaps magnified, the virtues 
of a heretic and a persecutor. His valor was often felt by the 
enemies, and his justice by the subjects, of the monarchy ; 
but the valor of Theophilus was rash and fruitless, {ind his 
justice arbitrary and cruel. He displayed the banner of the 
cross against the Saracens ; but his five expeditions were con- 
cluded by a signal overthrow : Amorium, the native city of 
his ancestors, was levelled with the ground and from his mil- 
itary toils he derived only the surname of the Unfortunate. 
The wisdom of a sovereign is comprised in the institution of 
laws and the choice of magistrates, and while he seems with- 
out action, his civil government revolves round his centre with 
the silence and order of the planetary system. But the jus- 
tice of Theophilus was fashioned on the model of the Oriental 
despots, who, in personal and irregular acts of authority, cx>n- 
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salt the reason or passion of the uoment, without measuring 
the sentence by the law, or the penalty by the offence. A 
poor woman threw herself at the emperor^s feet to complain 
of a powerful neighbor, the brother of the empress, who had 
raised his palace-wall to such an inconvenient height, that her 
humble dwelling was excluded from light and air I On the 
proof of the fact, instead of granting, like an ordinary judge, 
sufficient or ample damages to the plainti£^ the sovereign ad- 
judged to her use and benefit the palace and the ground. Nor 
was Theophilus content with this extravagant satisfaction : his 
sseal converted a civil trespass into a criminal act; and the 
unfortunate patrician was stripped and scourged in the public 
place of Constantinople. For some venial offences, some de^ 
feet of equity or vigilance, the principal ministers, a prsefect, 
a quaestor, a captain of the guards, were banished or mutilated, 
or scalded with boiling pitch, or burnt alive in the hippodrome ; 
and as these dreadful examples might be the effects of error 
or caprice, they must have alienated from his service the best 
and wisest of the citizens. But the pride of the monarch was 
flattered in the exercise of power, or, as he thought, of virtue ; 
and the people, safe in their obscurity, applauded the danger 
and debasement of their superiors. This extraordinary rigor 
was justified, in some measure, by its salutary consequences ; 
since, after a scrutiny of seventeen days, not a complaint or 
abuse could be found in the court or city ; and it might be 
alleged that the Greeks could be ruled only with a rod of iron, 
and that the public interest is the motive and law of the su- 
preme judge. Yet in the crime, or the suspicion, of treason, 
that judge is of all others the most credulous and partial. 
Theophilus might inflict a tardy vengeance on the assassins 
of Leo and the saviors of his father; but he enjoyed the 
fruits of their crime; and his jealous tyranny sacrificed a 
brother and a prince to the future safety of his life. A Per* 
sian of the race of the Sassanides died in poverty and exile 
at Constantinople, leaving an only son, the issue of a plebeian 
marriage. At the age of twelve years, the royal birth of 
I'heophobus was revealed, and his merit was not unworthjr 
of his birth. He was educated in the Byzantine palace, a 
Christian and a soldier; advanced with rapid steps in th« 
career of fortune and glory ; received the hand <^ the em* 
peror's sister ; and was promoted to the command of thirty 
thousand Persians, who, like his father, had fled from tke 
Ifahometan conquerors. These troops, doubly infeeted witt 
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■leroenary and fiinatic vices, were desirous ci revoltlug 
Hgaicst dieir benefactor, and erecting the standard of their 
native king but the loyal Theophobus rejected their offers, 
disconcerted their schemes, and escaped from their hands to 
the camp or palace of his royal brother. A generous confi- 
dence might have secured a &ithM and able guardian for his 
wife and his in&nt son, to whom Theophilus, in the flower of 
his age, was compelled to leave the inheritance of the empire. 
But his jealousy was exasperated by envy and disease ; he 
feared the dangerous virtues which might either support or 
oppress their in&ncy and weakness ; and the dying emperoi 
demanded the head of the Persian prince. With savage de> 
light he recognized the ^miliar features of his Iwother : ^ Thou 
Hrt no longer Theophobus,'* he said ; and, mnking on his oouc^ 
he added, with a flEdtering voice, ^ Soon, too soon, I shall be 
no more Theophilus P 

The Russians, who have borrowed from the G^reeks the 
greatest part of their civil and ecclesiastical policy, pre- 
served, till the last century, a singular institution in the mar- 
riage of the Czar. They collected, not the virgins of every 
rank and of every province, a vain and romantic idea, but the 
daughters of the principal nobles, who awaited in the palace 
the choice of their sovereign. It is affirmed, that a similar 
method was adopted in the nuptials of Theophilus. With a 
golden apple in his hand, he slowly walked between two lines 
of contending beauties : his eye was detained by the charms 
of Icasia, and in the awkwardness of a first declaration, the 
prince could only observe, that, in this world, women had 
been the cause of much evil ; " And surely, sir," she pertly 
replied, ^Hhey have likewise been the occasion of much 
p^ood/* This affectation of unseasonable wit displeased the 
Imperial lover : he turned aside in disgust ; Icasia concealed 
her mortification in a convent; and the modest silence of 
Theodora was rewarded with the golden apple. She deserved 
the love, but did not escape the severity, of her lord. From 
the palace garden he beheld a vessel deeply laden, and steer- 
ing into the port : on the discovery that the precious cargo 
of Syrian luxury was the prof)erty of his wife, he condemned 
tne ship to the flames, with a sharp reproach, that her ava- 
rice had degraded the character of an empress into that of a 
merchant. Yet his last choice intrusted her with the guar- 
dianship of the empire and her son Michael, who was left an 
iqfhaL in the fifth year of his age. The restoratioD ci 
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images, and the final extirpation of the lojnoc lasts, haa 
endeared her name to the devotion of the Greeks ; but in the 
fervor of religious zeal, Theodora entertained a grateful regard 
for the memory and salvation of her husband. After thirteen 
years of a prudent and frugal administration, she perceived the 
decline of her influence ; but the second Irene imitated only 
the virtues of her predecessor. Instead of conspiring agains^ 
the life or government of her son, she retired, without a strug- 
gle, though not without a murmur, to the solitude of private 
ufe, deploring the ingratitude, the vices, and the inevitable ruin, 
of the worthless youth. 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus, we have 
not hitherto found the imitation of their vices, the character 
of a Eoman prince who considered pleasure as the object of 
life, and virtue as the enemy of pleasure. Whatever might 
have been the maternal care of Theodora in the education of 
Michael the Third, her unfortunate son was a king before he 
was a man. K the ambitious mother labored to check the 
progress of reason, she could not cool the ebullition of passion ; 
and her selfish policy was justly repaid by the contempt and 
ingratitude of the headstrong youth. At the age of eighteen, 
he rejected her authority, without feeling his own incapacity 
to govern the empire and himself. With Theodora, ah 
gravity and wisdom retired from the court ; their place was 
supplied by the alternate dominion of vice and folly ; and it 
was impossible, without forfeiting the public esteem, to acquire 
or preserve the favor of the emperor. The millions of gold 
and silver which had been accumulated for the service of the 
Btate, were lavished on the vilest of men, who flattered his 
passions and shared his pleasures ; and in a reign of thirteen 
years, the richest of sovereigns was compelled to strip the 
palace and the churches of their precious furniture. Like 
Nero, he delighted in the amusements of the theatre, and 
sighed to be surpassed in the accomplishments in which he 
should have blushed to excel. Yet the studies of Nero in 
music and poetry betrayed some symptoms of a liberal taste ; 
the more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were confined 
to the chariot-race of the hippodrome. The four factions 
which had agitated the peace, still amused the idleness, of 
the capital : for himself, the emperor assumed the blue livery ; 
tlie three rival colors were distributed to his favorites, and in 
the vile though eager contention he forgot the dignity of his 
penon and the safet}' of his dominions. He silenced tha 
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meesenger of an iDvasion, who presumed to divert Lis atfceii' 
tion in the most critical moment of the race ; and by his com* 
roand, the importunate beacons were extinguished, that too 
frequently spread the alarm from Tarsus to Constantinople. 
The most skilful charioteers obtained the first place in hii 
confidence and esteem ; their merit was profusely rewarded 
the emperor feasted in their houses, and presented theii 
children at the baptismal font ; and while he applauded his 
own popularity, he affected to blame the cold and stately 
reserve of his predecessors. The unnatural lusts which had 
degraded even the manhood of Nero, were banished from the 
world ; yet the strength of Michael was consumed by the 
indulgence of love and intemperance.* In his midnight 
revels, when his passions were inflamed by wine, he was 
provoked to issue the most sanguinary commands ; and if 
any feelings of humanity were left, he was reduced, with the 
return of sense, to approve the salutary disobedience of his 
servants. But the most extraordinary feature in the character 
of Michael, is the profisine mockery of the religion of his 
country. The superstition of the Greeks might indeed excite 
the smile of a philosopher ; but his smile would have been 
rational and temperate, and he must have condemned the 
ignorant folly of a youth who insulted the objects of public 
veneration. A. buffoon of the court was invested in the robes 
of the patriarch : his twelve metropolitans, among whom the 
emperor was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical garments : 
they used or abused the sacred vessels of the altar ; and in 
their bacchanalian feasts, the holy communion was adminis- 
tered in a nauseous compound of vinegar and mustard. Nor 
were these impious spectiacles concealed from the eyes of the 
city. On the day of a solemn festival, the emperor, with his 
bishops or buffoons, rode on asses through the streets, encoun* 
tered the true patriarch at the head of his clergy ; and by 
their licentious shouts and obscene gestures, disordered the 
gravity of the Christian procession. The devotion of Michael 
appeared only in some offence to reason or piety : he received 
his theatrical crowns from the statue of the Virgin ; and an 
Imperial tomb was violated for the sake of burning the bones 
cf Constant! ne the Iconoclast. By this extravagant conduct, 
the son of Theophilus became as contemptible as he was 

■ ■I ■■■■■■■ ■■■■ ■-!■ ■ ■ . ■■■■■■■■-■I 1,, 1^— i^1^»^S^Mii^» 

* Ib a campaign against the Saracens, he betrayed bot^ Unbecillty wad 
atiice. Genesias, c. iv. p. 94. — M. 
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odious : eveiy citizen was impatient for the doliveranoe of 
his country ; and even the &vorites of the moment were 
apprehensive that a caprice might snatch away what a caprice 
had bestowed. In the thirtieth year of his age, and in the 
hour of intoxication and sleep, Michael the Third was murdered 
in his chamber by the founder of a new dynasty, whom the 
emperor had raised to an equality of rank and power. 

The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it be not the 
ftpurious ofispring of pride and flattery) exhibits a, genuine 
picture of the revolution of the most illustrious families. The 
Arsacides, the rivals of Rome, possessed the sceptre of the 
Cast near four hundred years : a younger branch of these 
Parthian kings continued to reign in Armenia; and their 
royal descendants survived the partition and servitude of that 
ancient monarchy. Two of these, Artabanus and Ohlienes, 
escaped or retired to the court of Leo the First : his bounty 
seated them in a safe and hospitable exile, in the province of 
Macedonia : Adrianople was their final settlement. During 
several generations they maintained the dignity of their birth ; 
and their Roman patriotism rejected the tempting offers of the 
Persian and Arabian powers, who recalled them to their native 
country. But their splendor was insensibly clouded by time 
and poverty ; and the father of Basil was reduced to a small 
farm, which he cultivated with his own hands : yet he scorned 
to disgrace the blood of the Arsacides by a plebeian alliance : 
bis wife, a widow of Adrianople, was pleased to count among 
her ancestors the great Constantine ; and their royal in&nt 
was connected by some dark affinity of lineage or country 
with the Macedonian Alexander. No sooner was he bom, 
than the cradle of Basil, his family, and his city, were swept 
away by an inundation of the Bulgarians : he was educated 
a slave in a foreign land; and in this severe discipline, he 
acquired the hardiness of body and flexibility of mind which 
promoted his future elevation. In the age of youth or man- 
nood he shared the deliverance of the Roman captives, who 
generously broke their fetters, marched through Bulgaria to 
&I3 shores of the Euxine, defeated two armies of Barbarians, 
embarked in the ships which had been stationed for their 
reception, and returned to Constantinople, from whence they 
were distributed to their respective homes. But the freedom 
of Basil was naked and destitute : his farm was ruined by the 
calamities of war : after his father's death, his manual labor, 
cr service, could no longer support a family of orphans mhI 
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The studious temper and retirement of Constantine disanned 
the jealousy of power : his books and music, his pen and his 
pencil, were a constant source of amusement; and if he 
could improve a scanty allowance by the sale of his pictures, 
if their price was not enhanced by the name of the artist, he 
was endowed with a personal talent, which few princes could 
employ in the hour of adversity. 

The fall of Romanus was occasioned by his own vices and 
those of his children. After the decease of Christopher, hia 
eldest son, the two surviving brothers quarrelled with each 
other, and conspired against their fiither. At the hour of 
noon, when all strangers were regularly excluded from the 
palace, they entered his apartment with an armed force, and 
conveyed him, in the habit of a monk, to a small island in the 
Propontis, which was peopled by a religious community. 
The rumor of this domestic revolution excited a tumult in tLa 
city ; but Porphyrogenitus alone, the true and lawful emperor, 
was the object of the public care ; and the sons of Lecapenus 
were taught, by tardy experience, that they had achieved a 
guilty and perilous enterprise for the benefit of their rival. 
Their sister Helena, the wife of Constantine, revealed, or 
supposed, their treacherous design of assassinating her hus- 
band at the royal banquet His loyal adherents were alarmed, 
and the two usurpers were prevented, seized, degraded from 
the purple, and embarked for the same island and monastery 
where their father had been so lately confined. Old Romanus 
met them on the beach with a sarcastic smile, and, after a just 
reproach of their folly and ingratitude, presented his Imperial 
colleagues with an equal share of his water and vegetable c'iet. 
In the fortieth year of his reign, Constantine the Seventh ob- 
tained the possession of the Eastern world, which he rule<3 oi 
seemed to rule, near fifteen years. But he was devoid of that 
energy of character which could emerge into a life of action 
and glory ; and the studies, which had amused and dignified 
his leisure, were incompatible with the serious duties of a 
sovereign. The emperor neglected the practice to instruct 
his son Romanus in the theory of government ; while he in- 
dulged the habits of intemperance and sloth, he dropped the 
reins of the administration into the hands of Helena his wife ; 
and, in the shifting scene of her favor and caprice, each min 
mter was regretted in the promotion of a more worthless suo- 
eessor. Yet the birth and misfortunes of Constantine had 
radeared him to the Greeks ; they excused his filings ; tbef 
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respected his learning, his innocence, and charity, his lore of 
justice ; and the ceremony of his funeral was mourned with 
the unfeigned tears of his subjects. The body, according to 
ancient custom, lay in state in the vestibule of the palace ;' 
and the civil and military officers, the . patricians, the senate, 
and the clergy approached in due order to adore and kiss the 
inanimate corpse of their sovereign. Before the procession 
moved towards the Imperial sepulchre, a herald proclaimed 
this awful admonition : *' Arise, O king of the world, and obey 
the summons of the King of kings I" 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poison ; and his 
son Komanus, who derived that name from his maternal 
grandfather, ascended the throne of Constantinople. A prince 
who, at the age of twenty, could be suspected of anticipating 
his inheritance, must have been already lost in the public 
esteem ; yet Roraanus was rathei weak than wicked ; and 
the largest share of the guilt was transferred to his wife, 
Tbeophano, a woman of base origin masculine spirit, and 
fliigitious manners. The sense of personal glory and public 
happiness, the true pleasures of royalty, were unknown to the 
son of Constantine ; and, while the two brothers, Nicephorus 
and Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, the hours which the 
emperor owed to his people were consumed in strenuous idle- 
ness. In the morning he visited the circus ; at noon he feasted 
the senators ; the greater part of the afternoon he spent in 
the sphceristerium^ or tennis-court, tlhe only theatre of his 
victories ; from thence he passed over to the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus, hunted and killed four wild boars of the' 
largest size, and returned to the palace, proudly content with 
the labors of the day. In strength and beauty he was con- 
spicuous above his equals: tall and straight as a young 
cypress, his complexion was fair and florid, his eyes spark- 
ling, his shoulders broad, his nose long and aquiline. Yet even 
these perfections were insufficient to fix the love of Theoph 
ano ; and, after a reign of four* years, she mingled for her 
husband the same deadly draught which she had composed foi 
bis father. 

By his marriage with this impious woman, Romanus the 
yoTinger .eft two sons, Basil the Second and Constantine the 
Ninth, and two daughters, Theophano and Anne. The eldest 
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of Chrjsochir. That odious head, which had been obtained 
by treason rather than by valor, was suspended from a tree, 
and thrice exposed to the dexterity of the Imperial arch^; 
a base revenge against the dead, more worthy of the times 
than of the character of Basil. But his principal merit was 
m the civil administration of the finances and of the laws. 
To replenish an exhausted treasury, it was proposed to resume 
the lavish and ill-placed gifts of his predecessor : his prudence 
abated one moiety of the restitution ; and a sum of twelve 
hundrel thousand pounds was instantly procured tb answer 
the most pressing demands, and to allow some space for the 
mature operations of economy. Among the various schemes 
for the improvement of the revenue, a new mode was sug- 
gested of capitation, or tribute, which would have too much 
depended on the arbitrary discretion of the assessors. A 
sufficient list of honest and able agents was instantly produced 
by the minister ; but on the more careful scrutiny of Basil 
himself only two could be found, who might be safely in- 
trusted with such dangerous powers; but they justified his 
esteem by declining his confidence. But the serious and suo- 
cessful diligence of the emperor established by degrees the 
equitable balance of property and payment, of receipt and 
expenditure; a peculiar fund was appropriated to each ser- 
vice ; and a public method secured the interest of the prince 
and the property of the people. After reforming the luxury, 
ne assigned two patrimonial estates to supply the decent plenty, 
of the Imperial table : the contributions of the subject were 
reserved for his defence ; and the residue was employed in 
the embellishment of the capital and provinces. A taste for 
building, however costly, may deserve some praise and much 
excuse : from thence industry is fed, art is encouraged, and 
some object is attained of public emolument or pleasure : the 
use of a road, an aqueduct, or a hospital, is obvious and 
solid ; and the hundred churches that arose by the command 
of Basil were consecrated to the devotion of the age. * In the 
character of a judge he was assiduous and impartial ; desirous 
to save, but not afraid to strike : the oppressors of the people 
were severely chastised ; but his personal foes, whom it might 
be unsafe to pardon, were condemned, after the loss of theii 
eyes, to a life of solitude and repentance. The change of 
language and manners demanded a revision of the obsolete 
jurisprudence of Justinian : the voluminous body of his Insti- 
tutes, Pandects, Code, and Novels, was digested under Ibr^ 
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- titles, in the Greek idiom ; and the BaaUicSy which were 
improved and completed by his son and grandson, must be 
referred to the original genius of the founder of their race. 
This glorious reign was terminated by an accident in the 
ehase. A furious stag entangled his horns in the belt of Basil, 
and raised him from bis horse : he was rescued by an attend- 
ant, who cut the belt and slew the animal ; but the fall, or 
the fever, exhausted the strength of the aged monarch, and 
he expired in the palace amidst the tears of his family and 
people. If he struck off the head of the &ithfiil servant for 
presuming to draw his sword against his sovereign, the pride 

, of despotism, which had lain dormant in his life, revived in 
the last moments of despair, when he no longer wanted oi 
valued the opinion of mankind. 

Of the four sons of the emperor, Constantine died before 
his father, whose grief and credulity were amused by a flat- 
tering impostor and a vain apparition. Stephen, the youngest, 
was content with the honors of a patriarch and a saint ; both 
Leo and Alexander were alike invested with the purple, but 
the powers of government were solely exercised by the eklei 
brother. The name of Leo the Sixth has been dignified with 
the title of philosopher ; and the union of the prince and the 
sage, of the active and speculative virtues, would indeed con- 
stitute the perfection of hunian nature. But the claims of 
Leo are far short of this ideal excellence. Did he reduce his 
passions and appetites under the dominion of reason ? His 
life was spent in the pomp of the palace, in the society of his 
wives and concubines; and even the clemency which he 
showed, and the peace which he strove to preserve, must be 
imputed to the softness and indolence of his character. Did 
he subdue his prejudices, and those of his subjects ! His mind 
was tinged wiui the most puerile superstition ; the influence 
of the clergy, and the errors of the people, were consecrated 
by his laws ; and the oracles of Leo, which reveal, in prophetic 
style, the fates of the empire, are founded on the arts of as- 
trology and divination. If we still inquire the reason of \m 
sage appellation, it can only be replied, that the son of Basil 
was less ignorant than the greater part of his contemporaries 
m church and state; that his education had been directed 
<»y the learned Photius; and that several books of profane 
and ecclesiastical science were composed by the pen, or in 
the name, of the Imperial philosopher. But the reputstic. 
of his philosophy and religion was overthrown by a dometiix 
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riee, the repetition of his nuptials. Ihe primitiTe ideas of 
the merit and holineas of celibacy were preached by the 
monks and entertained by the Greeks. Marriage was allowed 
as a necessary means for the propagation of mankind ; after 
the death of either party, the survivor might satisfy, by a 
second union, the weakness or the strength of the flesh : but 
a third marriage was censured as a state of legal fornication ; 
and a fourth was a sin or scandal as yet unknown to the 
Christians of the East In the banning of his reign, Leo 
himself had abolished the state of concubines, and condemned, 
without annulling, third marriages: but his patriotism and 
love soon compelled him to violate his own laws, and to 
incur the penance, which in a similar case be had imposed on 
his subjects. In his three first alliances, his nuptial bed was 
unfruitful ; the emperor required a female companion, and 
the empire a legitimate heir. The beautifdl Zoe was intro- 
duced into the palace as a concubine ; and after a trial of 
her fecundity, and the birth of Constantine, her lover declared 
his intention of legitimating the mother and the child, by the 
celebration of his fourth nuptials. But the patriarch Nicholas 
refused his blessing : the Imperial baptism of the young prince 
was obtained by a promise of separation ; and the contuma- 
cious husband of Zoe was excluded from the communion of 
the faithful. Neither the fear of exile, nor the desertion of 
his brethren, nor the authority of the Latin church, nor the 
danger of failure or doubt in the succession to the empire, 
could bend the spirit of the inflexible monk. After the death 
of Leo, he was recalled from exile to the civil and ecclesias- 
tical administration ; and the edict of union which was pro- 
mulgated in the name of Constantine, condemned the future 
scandal of fourth marriages, and left a tacit imputation on hi9 
own birth. 

In the Greek language, purple and porphyry are the same 
word : and as the colors of nature are invariable, we may 
learn, that a dark deep red was the Tynan dye which stained 
the purple of the ancients. An apartment of the Byzantine 
palace was lined with porphyry : it was reserved for the use 
of the pregnant empresses; and the royal birth of their 
children was expressed by the appellation of porphyrogmite^ 
or bum in the purple. Several of the Roman princes nad 
been blessed with an heir ; but this peculiar surname was first 
applied to Constantine the Seventh. His life and titular reign 
w^Kt of equal duration; but of* fifty-four jears, six had 
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elapsed before his fatJier's death ; And the son of Leo was 
ever the vohmtary or reluctant subject of those who oppressed 
his weakness or abused his confidence. His uncle Alexander, 
who had long been invested with the title of Augustus, was 
the first colleague and governor of the young prince : but in 
a rapid career of nee and folly, the brother of Leo already 
emulated the reputation of Michael ; and when he was extin- 
guished by a timely dc^ath, he entertained a project of cas- 
trating his nephew, and leaving the empire to a worthless 
favorite. The succeeding years of the minority of Constan- 
tine were occupied by his mother Zoe, and a succession or 
council of seven regents, who pursued their interest, gratified 
their passions, abandoned the republic, supplanted each other, 
and finally vanished in the presence of a soldier. From ao 
obscure origin, Romanus Lecapenus had raised himself to the 
command of the naval armies; and in the anarchy of the 
times, had deserved, or at least had obtained, the national 
esteem. With a victorious and afi^tionate fleet, he sailed 
from the mouth of the Danube into the harbor of Constanti- 
nople, and was hailed as the deliverer of the people, and the 
guardian of the prince. His supreme office was at first de- 
fined by the new appellation of father of the emperor ; but 
Romanus soon disdained the subordinate powers of a minis- 
ter, and assumed with the titles of Csesar and Augustus, the 
full independence of royalty, which he held near five-and- 
twenty years. His three sons, Christopher, Stephen, and 
Constantine were successively adorned with the same honors, 
and the lawful emperor was degraded from the first to the 
fifth rank in this college of princes. Yet, in the preservation 
of his life and crown, he might still applaud his own fortune 
and the clemency of the usurper. The examples of ancient 
and modem history would have excused the ambition of 
Romanus : the powers and the laws of the empire were in 
his hand ; the spurious birth of Constantine would have justi- 
fied hid exclusion ; and the grave or the monastery was open 
to receive the son of the concubine. But Lecapenus does 
not appear to have possessed either the virtues or the vices 
of a tyrant. The spirit and actinty of his private life dis- 
solved away in the sunshine of the throne ; and in his licen- 
tious pleasures, he forgot the safety both of the republic and 
of his family Of a mild and religious character, he re- 
spected the sanctity of oaths, the innocence of the youth, the 
ttkamkorj of his parents, and the attachment of the peqple. 
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■oi suffer their rojal papil to sleep in the pal^ile. His long 
and frequent expeditions against J^e Saraoenj were rath^ 
glorious than useful to the empire ; but the final destruction 
o{ the kingdom of Bulgaria appears, since the time of Belisa- 
rios, the most important triumph of the Roman arms. Yet, 
instead of applauding their victorious prince, his subjects 
detested the rapacious and rigid avarice of Basil ; and in the 
imperfect narrative of his exploits, we can only discern the 
toorage, patience, and ferociousness of a soldier. A vicious 
education, which could not subdue his sfHrit, had clouded his 
mind ; he was ignorant of every science ; and the remem- 
brance of his learned and feeble grandsire might encourage 
his real or affected contempt of laws and lawyers, of artists 
and arts. Of such a character, in such an age, superstition 
took a firm and lasting possession ; after the first license <^ 
his youth, Basil the Se^nd devoted his life, in the palace and 
the camp, to the penance of a hermit, wore the monastic 
habit under his robes and armor, observed a vow of conti- 
nence, and imposed on his appetites a perpetual abstinence 
from wine and flesh. In the sixty-eighth year of his ag^ his 
martial spirit urged him to embark in person for a h(Aj war 
against the Saracens of Sicily; be was prevented by death, 
and Basil, surnamed the Slayer of the Bulgarians, was dis- 
missed firom the world with the blessings of the clergy and 
the curse of the people. After his decease, his brother Con* 
stantine enjoyed, about three years, the power, or rather the 
pleasures, of royalty; and his only care was the settlement 
of the succession. He had enjoyed sixty-six years the title of 
Augustus ; and the reign of the two brothers is the longest^ and 
most obscure, of the Byzantine history. 

A lineal succession of five emperors, in a period of one 
hundred and sixty years, had attached . the loyalty of the 
Greeks to the Macedonian dynasty, which had been thrice 
respected by the usurpers of their power. After the death 
of Constantine the Ninth, the last male of the royal race, a 
Bew and broken scene presents itself, and the accumulated 
years of twelve emperors do not equal the space of his single 
re^gn. His elder brother had preferred his private chastity to 
the public interest, and Constantine himself had only three 
daughters ; Eudocia, who took the veil, and Zoe and Theo- 
dora, who were preserved till a mature age in a state of 
^orance aud virginity. When their marriage was discussed 
ia the council of their dying father, the cold or pious The» 
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tora refased to give an heir to the empire, but her sister Zoc 
presented herself a williDg victim at the altar. Romanm 
Argjrus, a patrician of a graceful person and fair reputation, 
was chosen for her husband, and, on his dechning that honor, 
was informed, that blindness or death was the second alter* 
native. The motive of his reluctance was conjugal affcctioiL 
but his faithful wife sacrificed her own happiness to his safety 
and greatness; and her entrance into a monastery removed 
the only bar to the Imperial nuptials. After the decease of 
Constantine, the sceptre devolved to Romanus the Third ; but 
his labors at home and abroad were equally feeble and fruit- 
less ; and the mature age, the forty-eight years of Zoe, were 
less favorable to the hopes of pr^naocy than to the indul- 
gence of pleasure. Her favorite cLamberlain was a hand- 
some Paphlagonian of the name of Michael, whose first trade 
had been that of a money-changer; and Romanus, either 
from gratitude or equity, connived at their criminal inter- 
course, or accepted a slight assurance of their innocence. 
But Zoe soon justified the Roman maxim, that every adulter- 
ess is capable of poisoning her husband; and the death of 
Romanus was instantly followed by the scandalous marriage 
and elevation of Michael the Fourth. The expectations of 
Zoe were, however, disappointed : instead of a vigorous and 
grateful lover, she had placed in her bed a miserable wretch, 
whose health and reason were impaired by epileptic fits, and 
whose conscience was tormented by despair and remorse 
The most skilful physicians of the mind and body were sum- 
moned to his aid ; and his hopes were amused by frequent 
pilgrimages to the baths, and to the tombs of the most popu- 
lar saints; the monks ap]:^uded his penance, and, except 
vestitution, (but to whom should he have restored f) Michael 
nought every method of expiating his guilt While he 
ipy)aned and prayed in sackcloth and ashes, his brother, the 
eunuch John, smiled at his remorse^ and enjoyed the harvest 
df a crime of which himself was the seciet and most guilty 
author. His administration was only the art of satiating his 
avarice, and Zoe became a captive in the palace of her 
fathers, and in the hands of her slaves. When he perceived 
the irretrievable decline of his brother's health, he introdu'^ed 
his* nephew, another Michael, who derived his surname of 
Uaiaphates from his Other's occupation in the careening of 
vessels: at the command of the eunuch, Zoe adopted for iwr 
ion the son of a mechanic; and this fictitious heir 
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vieBted with the title and purple of the Caegars, in the presenoi 
of the senate and clergy. So feeble was the character of 
Zoe, that she was oppressed by the liberty and power which 
ahe recovered by the death of the Paphlagonian ; and at tht 
end of four dtws, she placed the crown on the head of 
Michael the Fifth, who nad protested, with tears and oaths, 
that he should ever reign the first and most obedient of ner 
subjects. The only act of his short reign was his base ingrat- 
itude to his benefactors, the eunuch .and the empress. The 
disgrace of the former was pleasing to the public: but the 
murmurs, and at length the clamors, of Constantinople de- 
/ plored the exile of Zoe, the daughter of so many emperors ; 

her vices were forgotten, and Michael was taught, that there 
is a period in which the patience of the tamest slaves rises 
into fury and revenge. The citizens of everv d^ree assem- 
bled in a formidable tumult which lasted three days; they 
besieged the palace, forced the gates, recalled their mothers^ 
Zoe from her prison, Theodora from her monastery, and con- 
demned the son of Calaphates to the loss of his eyes or of his 
life. For the first time the Greeks beheld with surprise the 
two royal sisters seated on the same thron«^, presiding in the 
senate, and giving audience to the ambassadors of the nations. 
But the singular union subsisted no more than two months ; 
the two sovereigns, their tempers, interests, and adherents, 
were secretly hostile to each other; and as Theodora was 
still averse to marriage, the indefatigable Zoe, at the age of 
sixty, consented, for the public good, to sustain the embraces 
of a third husband, and the censures of the Greek church. 
His name and number were Constantine the Tenth, and the 
epithet of MononKichus, the single combatant, must have be^-n 
expressive of his valor and victory in some public or private 
quarrel. But his health was broken by the tortures of the 
gout, and his dissolute reign was spent in the alternative of 
sickness and pleasure. A fair and noble widow had accom- 
panied Constantine in his exile to the Isle of Lesbos, and 
Sclerena gloried in the appellation of his mistress. After his 
marriage and elevation, she was invested with the title and 
pomp of Augusta, and occupied a contiguous apartment in 
the palace. The lawful consort (such was the delicacy o? 
corruption of Zoe) consented to this strange and scandalous 
parti^on ; and the emperor appeared in public between his 
wife and his concubine. He survived them both ; but the 
last measuies of Constantine to diange the order of sueoes- 
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Bk>D were prevented by the more vigilant friends of Tlieo> 
dora ; and after his decease, she resumed, with the general 
consent, the possession of her inheritance. In her name, and 
by the influence of four eunuchs, the Eastern world was 
|>eaceab1y governed about nineteen months ; and as they 
wished to prolong their dominion, they persnadf^d the aged 
princess to nominate for her successor Michael the Sixth. 
The surname of Stratioticus declares his militar}' profession ; 
mi the crazy and decrepit veteran could only see with the 
eyes, and execute with the hands, of his ministers. Whilst 
he ascended the throne, Theodora sunk into the grave ; the 
last of the Macedonian or Basilian dynasty. I have hastily 
reviewed, and gladly dismiss, this shameful and destructive 
period of twenty-eight years, in which the Greeks, degraded 
below the common level of servitude, were transferred like 
a herd of cattle by the choice or caprice of two impotent 
females. 

From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at least 
of spirit, begins to emeige : the Greeks either preserved or 
revived the use of surnames^ which perpetuate the &me of 
hereditary virtue : and we now discern the rise, succession, 
and alliances of the last dynasties of Constantinople and 
Trebizond. The Comneni, who upheld for a while the 
fate of the sinking empire, assumed the honor of a Roman 
origin : but the family had been long since transported from 
Italy to Asia. Their patrimonial estate was situate in the 
district of Castamona, in the neighborhood of the Euxine ; and 
one of their chiefs, who had already entered the paths of 
ambition, revisited with affection, perhaps with regret, the 
modest though honorable dwelling of his fathers. The first 
of their line was the illustrious Manuel, who in the reign of 
the second Basil, contributed by war and treaty to appease 
the troubles of the East : he left, in a tender age, two sons, 
Isaac and John, whom, with the consciousness of desert, he 
bequeathed to the gratitude and favor of bis sovereign. The 
noble youths were carefully trained in the learning of the 
monastery, the arts of the palace, and the exercises of the 
camp : and from the domestic service of the guards, they 
were rapidly promoted to the command of provinces and 
srmies. Their fraternal union doubled the force and reputa- 
t**on of the Oomneni, and their ancient nobility was illustrated 
by the marriage of the two brothers, with a captive prinoen 
of Bulgaria, and the daughter of a patrician, who had obtniiied 
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Om Dame of Charon from the number of enemnes whom he 
had sent to the iDfemal shades. The soldiers had served 
with reluctant loyalty a series of effeminate masters; the 
elevation of Michael the Sixth was a personal insult to the 
more deserving generals ; and their discontent was inflamed 
by the parsimony of the emperor and the insolence of the 
eunuchs. They secretly assembled in the sanctuary ot HL 
Sophia, and the votes of the military Bjnod would have been 
unanimous m &vor of the old and valiant Catacalon, if the 
patriotism or modesty of the veteran had not suggested the 
importance of birth as well as merit in the choice H a 80ve^ 
eign. Isaac Comnenus was approved by general consent, and 
the associates separated without delay to meet in the plains 
of Phrygia at the bead of their respectrve squadrons and der* 
tachments. Hie cause of Michael was defended in a single 
battle by the mercenaries of the Imperial guard, who were 
aliens to the public interest, and animated only by a principle 
of honor and gratitude. After their defeat, the fears of the 
emperor solicit^ a treaty, which was almost accepted by the 
moderation of the Comnenian. But the former was betrayed 
by his ambassadors, and the latter was prevented by his 
friends. The solitary Michael submitted to the voice of the 
people ; Uie patriarch annulled their oath of allegiance ; and 
as he shaved the head of the royal monk, congratulated his 
beneficial exchange of temporal royalty for the kingdom of 
heaven ; an exchange, however, which the priest, on his own 
account, would probably have declined. By the hands of the 
same patriarch, Isaac Gomnenus was solemnly crowned ; the 
sword which he inscribed on his coins might be an offennve 
symbol, if it implied his title by conquest ; but this sword 
would have been drawn against the foreign and domestic ene- 
mies of the state. The decline of his health and vigor sus- 
pended the operation of active virtue ; and the prospect of 
approaching death determined him to interpose some moments 
between life and eternity. But instead of leaving the empire 
as the marriage portion of his daughter, his reason and incli^ 
nation concurred in the preference of his brother John, a 
■oldier, a patriot, and the father of ^v^ sons, the future pillars 
of an hereditary succession. His first modest rehictan.Hs 
might be the natural dictates of discretion and tenderness, but 
his obstinate and successful perseverance, however it may 
iazzle with the show of virtue, must be censured as a crim* 
•lal desertion of his duty, and a rare oflfenoe againiil Im 
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family and country. The purple which he had refused 
accepted by Constantine Ducas, a friend of the Comnenian 
house, and whose noble birth was adorned with the experience 
and reputation of civil policy. In the monastic habit, Isaac 
recovered his health, and survived two years his voluntary 
abdication. At the command of his abbot, he observed the 
rule of St. Basil, and executed the most servile offices of the 
convent : but his latent vanity was gratified by the frequent 
and respectful visits of the reigning monarch, who revered in 
his person the character of a benefactor and a saint. 

If Constantine the Eleventh were indeed the subject most 
worthy of empire, we must pity the debasement of the age 
and nation in which he was chosen. In the labor of puerile 
declamations he sought, without obtaining, the crown of elo* 
quence, more precious, in his opinion, than that of Rome ; 
and in the subordinate functions of a judge, he forgot the 
duties of a sovereign and a warrior. Far from imitating the 
patriotic indifference of the authors of his greatness, Ducas 
was anxious only to secure, at the expense of the republic, 
the power and prosperity of his children. His three sons, 
Michael the Seventh, Andronicus the First, and Constantine the 
Twelfth, were invested, in a tender age, with the equal title of 
Augustus ; and the succession was speedily opened by their 
father's death. His widow, Eudocia, was intrusted with the 
administration ; but experience had taught the jealousy of the 
dying monarch to protect his sons from the danger of her 
second nuptials ; and her solemn engagement, attested by the 
principal senators, was deposited in the hands of the patriarch 
Before the end of seven months, the wants of 'Eudocia, or 
those of the state, called aloud 'for the male virtues oi a 
soldier ; and her heart had already chosen Romanus Diogenes^ 
whom she raised from the scaffold to the throne. The dis- 
covery of a treasonable attempt had exposed him to the 
severity of the laws : his beauty and valor absolved him in 
the eyes of the empress ; and Romanus, from a mild exile, 
was recalled on the second day to4he command of the Oriental 
armies. Her royal choice was yet unknown to the public ; 
»nd the promise which would have betrayed her falsehoo.l 
and levity, was stolen by a dexterous emissary from the am- 
bition of the patriarch. Xiphilin at first alleged the sanctity 
of oaths, and the sacred nature of a trust ; but a whisper, that 
bis brother was* the future emperor, relaxed his scruples, and 
(breed him to confess that the public safety was the supreMi 
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be balaooed the interests and passions of the ciiampiom 
of the first crusade. In a long reign of thirty-seven years, he 
subdued and pardoned the envy of his equals : the laws of 
public and private order were restored : the arts of wealth 
and science were cultivated: the limits of the empire were 
enlarged in Europe and Asia; and the Comnenian sceptre 
was transmitted to his children of the third and fourth gen- 
eration. Yet the difficulties of the timed betrayed some 
defects in his character ; and have exposed his memory to 
some just or ungenerous reproach. The feader may possibly 
tmile at the lavish praise which his daughter so often bestows 
on a fipng hero : the weakness or prudence of his situation 
might be mistaken for a want of personal courage ; and his 
political arts are branded by the Latins with the names of 
deceit and dissimulation. The increase of the male and 
female branches of his family adorned the throne, and secured 
the succession ; but their princely luxury and pride offended 
the patricians, exhausted the revenue, and insulted the misery 
of the people. Anna is a faithful witness that his happiness 
was destroyed, and his health was broken, by the cares of a 
public life ; the patience of Constantinople was fatigued by 
the length and severity of his reign ; and before Alexius 
expired, he had lost the love and reverence of his subjects. 
The clergy could not forgive his application of the sacred 
riches to the defence of the state ; but they applauded his 
theological learning and ardent zeal for the orthodox faith, 
which he defended with his tongue, his pen, and his sword. 
His character was degraded by the superstition of the Greeks ; 
and the same inconsistent principle of human nature enjoined 
the emperor to found a hospital for the poor and infirm, and 
to direct the execution of a heretic, who was burned alive in 
the square of St. Sophia. Even the sincerity of his moral 
and religious virtues was suspected by the persons who had 
passed their lives in his familiar confidence. In his last hours, 
when he was pressed by his wife Irene to alter the succession, 
he raised his head, and breathed a pious ejaculation on the 
vanity of this world. The indignant reply of the empress 
may be inscribed as an epitaph on his tomb, '* You die, as you 
have lived — a hypocrite 1" 

It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest df her sur- 
iriving sons, in favor of her daughter the princess Anno, 
wlrose philosophy would not have refused the weight d a 
Aadem. But the order of male succession was assiiuted bv 
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the (riends of their country ; the lawful heir diew the royal 
signet from the finger of his insensible or conscious father 
and the empire obeyed the master of tie palace. Anna 
Comnena was stimulated by ambition and revenge to conspire 
against the life of her brother, and when the design was 
prevented by the fears or scruples of her husband, she pas* 
sioDitely exclaimed that nature had mistaken the two sezeis 
aiiu had endowed Bryepnius with the soul of a woman. The 
two sons of Alexius, John and Isaac, maintained the fraternal 
concord, the hereditary virtue of their race, and the younger 
brother was content with the title of SebastocratoTy which 
approached the dignity, without sharing the power, of the 
emperor. In the same person the claims of primogeniture 
and merit were fortunately united ; his swarthy complexion, 
harsh features, and diminutive stature, had suggested the ironi- 
cal surname of Calo-Johannes, or John the Handsome, which 
his grateful subjects more seriously applied to the beauties of 
his mind. After the discovery of her treason, the life and 
fortune of Anne were justly forfeited to the laws. Her life 
was spared by the clemency of the emperor ; but he visited 
the pomp and treasures of her palace, and bestowed the rich 
confiscation on the roost deserving of his friends. That 
respectable friend Axuch, a slave of Turkish extraction, 
presumed to decline the gift, and to intercede for the crimi- 
nal : his generous master applauded and imitated the virtue 
of his favorite, and the reproach or complaint of an injured 
brother was the only chastisement of the guilty princess. 
After this example of clemency, the remainder of his reign 
was never disturbed by conspiracy or rebellion : feared by 
his nobles, beloved by his people, John was never reduced to 
the painful necessity of punishing, or even of pardoning, his 
personal enemies. During his government of twenty-five 
years, the penalty of death was abolished in the Roman 
empire, a law of mercy most delightfril to the humane theoiist, 
but of which the practice, in a large and vicious community, 
is seldom consistent with the public safety. Severe to him- 
self, indulgent to others, chaste, frugal, abstemious, the philo- 
sophic Marcus would not have disdained the artless virtues 
of his su:x;essor, derived from his heart, and not lK>rrowed 
from the schools. He despised and moderated the stately 
magnificence of the Byzantine court, so oppressive to Uie 
people, so contemptible to the eye of reason. Under such a 
prince, innocence had nothing to fear, and merit had afar? 
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■ingle combat ; and the gigantic champions, who encountered 
his arm, were transpierced by the. lance, or cut asunder hj 
the sword, of the invincible Manuel. The story of his ex* 
ploits, which appear as a model or a copy of the romances of 
chivalry, may induce a reasonable suspicion of the veracity of 
the Greeks : I will not, to vindicate their credit, endanger my 
own : yet I may observe, that, in the long series of their an* 
nals, Manuel is the only prince who has been the subject of 
similar exaggeration. With the valor of a soldier, he did not 
unite the skill or prudence of a general ; his victories were not 
productive of any permanent or useful conquest ; and his Turk- 
ish laurels were blasted in his last unfortunate campaign, in 
which he lost his army in the mountains of Pisidia, and owed 
his deliverance to the generosity of the sultan. But the most 
singular feature in the character of Manrel, is the contrast 
and vidssitude of labor and sloth, of hardiness and effeminacy. 
In war he seemed ignorant of peace, in peace he appeared 
incapable of war. In the field he slept in the sun or in the 
snow, tired in the longest marches the strength of his men 
and horses, and shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of 
the camp. No sooner did he return to Constantinople, than 
he resigned himself to the arts and pleasures of a life of lux- 
ury : the expense of his dress, his table, and his palace, sur- 
passed the measure of his predecessors, and whole summer 
days were idly wasted in the delicious isles of the Propontis, 
in the incestuous love of his niece Theodora. The double 
cost of a warlike and dissolute prince exhausted the revenue, 
and multiplied the taxes ; and Manuel, in the distress of his 
last Turkish campaign, endured a bitter reproach from the 
mouth of a desperate soldier. As he quenched his thirst, he 
complained that the water of a fountain was mingled with 
Christian blood. " It is not the first time," exclaimed a voice 
^om the crowd, " that you have drank, O emperor, the blood 
3f your Christian subjects." Manuel Comneifus was twice 
married, to the virtuous Bertha or Irene of Germany, and to 
the beauteous Maria, a French or Latin princess of Antioch. 
The only daughter of his first wife was destined for Bela, a 
Hungarian prince, who was educated at Constantinople under 
the name of Alexius ; and the consummation of their nuptials 
might have transferred the Roman sceptre to a race of frae 
and warlike Barbarians. But as soon as Maria of Antioch 
had given a son and heir to the empire, the presumptive rights 
of ll'cla were abolished, and he was deprived of his pr:>m]iied 
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bride ; but the Hungariao prince resumed his name and the 
kingdom of his fathers, and displayed such virtues as might 
excita the regret and envy of the Greeks. The son of Maria 
was named Alexius ; and at the age of ten years he ascended 
the Byzantine throne, after his father's decease had closed the 
glories of the Comnenian line. 

The fraternal concord of the two sons of the great Alexius 
had been sometimes clouded by an opposition of mterest and 
passion. By ambition, Isaac the Sebastocrator was excited to 
flight and rebellion, firom whence he was reclaimed by the 
firmness and clemency of John the Handsome. The errors 
of Isaac, the father of the emperors of Trebizond, were short 
and venial ; but John, the elder of his sons, renounced forever 
his religion. Provoked by a real or imaginary insult of his 
uncle, he escaped from the Roman to the Turkish camp : his 
apostasy was rewarded with the sultanas daughter, the title of 
Chelebi, or noble, and the inheritance of a princely estate ; 
and in the fifteenth century, Mahomet the Second boasted of 
his Imperial descent fi'om the Comnenian family. Androni- 
cus, the younger brother of John, son of Isaac, and grandson 
of Alexius Gomnenus, is one of the most conspicuous charac- 
ters of the age ; and his genuine adventures might form the 
subject of a very singular romance. To justify the choice of 
three ladies of royal birth, it is incumbent on me to observe, 
that their fortunate lover was cast in the best proportions of 
strength and beauty ; and that the want of the softer graces 
was supplied by a manly coimtenance, a lofty stature, athletic 
muscles, and the air and deportment of a soldier. The pres- 
ervation, in his old age, of health and vigor, was the reward 
of temperance and exercise. A piece of bread and a draught 
of water was often his sole and evening repast; and if he 
tasted of a wild boar or a stag, which he had roasted with his 
own hands, it was the well-earned fruit of a laborious chase. 
Dexterous in arms, he was ignorant of fear ; his persuasive 
eloquence could bend to every situation and character of life , 
his style, though not his practice, was fashioned by the exam 
pie of St Paul ; and, in every deed of mischief he had a heart 
to resolve, a head to contrive, and a hand to execute. In his 
youth, after the death of the emperor John, he followed the 
retreat of the Roman army ; but, in the march through Asia 
Minor, design or accident tempted him to wander in the moun- 
tains : the hunter was encompassed by the Turkish huntsmea, 
md he remained some time a reluctant or willing captive in 

VOL. IT. Od 
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the power A the sultan. His virtues and vices recommeBded 
him to thd favor of his cousin: he shared the perib and the 
|>lea6ures of Manuel ; and while the emperor lived in puhlie 
incest with his niece Theodora, the affections of het sister 
Eudoda were seduced and enjoyed by Andronicus. Above 
the decencies of her sex and rank, she gk>ried in the name 
of his concubine ; and both the palace and the camp could 
witness that she slept, oc watched, in the arms of her lover. 
She accompanied him to his military command of Cilicia, the 
first scene of his valor and imprudence. He pressed, with 
active ardor, the siege of Mopsuestia : the day was employed 
in the boldest attacks ; but the night was wasted in song and 
dance ; and a band of Greek comedians formed the choicest 
part of his retinue. Andronicus was surprised by th« sally 
of a vigilant foe ; but, while his troops fled in disorder, his in- 
viDcible lance transpierced the thickest ranks of the Arme- 
nians. On his return to the Imperial camp in Macedonia, he 
was received by Manuel with public smiles and a private 
reproof; but the duchies of Naissus, Braniseba, and Castoria, 
were the reward or consolation of the unsuccessful general. 
£udocia still attended his motions : at midnight, their tent was 
suddenly attacked by her angry brothers, impatient to expiate 
her infamy in his blood : his daring spirit refused her advice^ 
and the disguise of a female habit ; and, boldly starting from 
his couch, he drew his sword, and cut his way through the 
numerous assassins. It was here that he first betrayed his 
ingratitude and treachery : he engaged in a treasonable cor- 
respondence with the king of Hungary and the German em- 
peror ; approached the royal tent at a suspicious hour with a 
drawn sword, and under the mask of a Latin soldier, avowed 
rn intention of revenge against a mortal foe; and impru- 
dently praised the fleetness of his horse as an instrument of 
flight and safety. The monarch dissembled his suspicions; 
but, after the close of the campaign, Andronicus was arrested 
and strictly confined in a tower of the palace of Constanti- 
nople. 

In this prison he was left about twelve years ; a most pain- 
\il restraint, firom which the thirst of action and pleasure 
perpetually urged him to escape. Alone and pensive, he 
perceived some broken bricks in a corner of the chamber, 
end gradually widened the passage, till be had explored a 
dark and forgotten recess. Into this hole he conveyed him- 
■elf, and the remains of his provisions, replacing the hrieki 
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in their former position, and erasing with care the footsteps 
of his retreat At the hour of the customary visit, his guards 
were amazed by the silence and solitude of the prison, and 
reported, with shame and fear, his incomprehensible flight. 
The gates of the palace and city were instantly shut: the 
strictest orders were despatched into the provinces, for the 
recovery of the fugitive ; and his wife, on the suspicion of 
a pious act, was basely imprisoned in the same tower. At 
the dead of night she beheld a spectre ; she recognized her 
husband : they shared their provisions ; and a son was the 
&uit of these stolen interviews, which alleviated the tedious- 
ness of their confinement. In 'iie custody of a woman, the 
vigilance of the keepers was insensibly relaxed ; and the 
captive had accomplished his real escape, when he was dis- 
covered, brought back to Constantinople, and loaded with a 
double chain. At length he found the moment, and the 
means, of his deliverance. A boy, his domestic servant, 
intoxicated the guards, and obtained in wax the impression 
of the keys. By the diligence of his friends, a similar key, 
with a bundle of ropes, was introdued into the prison, in the 
bottom of a hogshead. Andronicus employed, with industry 
and courage, the instruments of his safety, unlocked the 
doors, descended from the tower, concealed himself all day 
among the bushes, and scaled in tiie night the garden-wall of 
the palace. A boat was stationed for his reception : he vis- 
ited his own house, embraced his children, cast away his 
chain, mounted a fleet horse, and directed his rapid course 
towards the banks of the Danube. At Anchialus in Thrace, 
an intrepid friend supplied him with horses and money : he 
passed the river, traversed with speed the desert of Moldavia 
and the Carpathian hills, and had almost reached the town of 
Halicz, in the Polish Russia, when he was intercepted by a 
party of Walachians, who resolved to convey their important 
captive to Constantinople. His presence of mind again extri- 
Gated him from danger. Under the pretence of sicknessp 
he dismounted in the night, and was allowed to step aside 
from the troop: he planted in the ground his long stafl^ 
clothed it with his cap and upper garment ; and, stealing into 
the wood, left a phantom to amuse, for some time, the eyea 
of the Walachians. From Halicz he was honorably conduct- 
ed to Kiow, the residence of the great duke : the subtle Greek 
icon obtained the esteem and confidence of leroslaos; Ui 
duuracter could assume the manners of every climate; amI 
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the Barbarians applauded his strength and cour&ge in th« 
chase of the elks and bears of the forest. In this northern 
region he deserved the forgiveness of Manuel, who solicted 
tlie Russian prince to join bis arms in the invasion of Hun* 
gary. The influence oi Andronicus achieved this important 
service : his private treaty was signed with a promise of 
fidelity on one- side, and of oblivion on the other; and h« 
marched, at the head ot the Russian cavalry, from the Borys- 
iheiies to the Danube. In his resentment Manuel had ever 
tympathized with the martial and dissolute character of hii 
cousin; and his free pardon was sealed in the assault of 
Zemlin, in which he was second, and second only, to the 
valor of the emperor. 

No sooner was the exile restored to freedom and his coun- 
try, than his ambition revived, at first to his own, and at length 
to the public, misfortune. A daughter of Manuel was a feeble 
bar to the succession of the more deserving males of the 
Comnenian blood ; her future marriage with the prince of 
Bungary was repugnant to the hopes or prejudices of the 
prmces and nobles. But when an oath of allegiance was 
required to the presumptive heir, Andronicus alone asserted 
the honor of the Roman name, declined the unlawful engage- 
ment, and boldly protested against the adoption of a stranger. 
His patriotism was ofifensive to the emperor, but be spoke the 
sentiments of the people, and was removed from the royal 
presence by an honorable banishment, a second command 
of the Cilician frontier, with the absolute disposal of the rev- 
enues of Cyprus. In this station the Armenians again exer 
cised his courage and exposed his negligence ; and the same 
rebel, who baffled all bis operations, was unhorsed, and almost 
slain by the vigor of his lance. But Andronicus soon discov- 
ered a more easy and pleasing conquest, the beautiful Phi- 
lippa, sister of the empress Maria, and daughter of Raymond 
of Poitou, the Latin prince of Antioch. For her sake he 
deserted his station, and wasted the summer in balls and tour- 
naments : to his love she sacrificed her innocence, her reputa- 
tion, and the offer of an advantageous marriage. But the 
resentment of Manuel for this domestic affront interrupted his 
pleasures : Andronicus left tne indiscreet princess to weep and 
to repent ; and, with a band of desperate adventurers, under- 
took the pilgrimage of Jerusalem. His birth, his martial 
renown, and professions of zeal, announced him as the 
ffajtmpion of the Cross : he soon captivated both the deigy 
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and the king ; and the Greek prince was invented with the 
lordship of Berjtus, on the coast of Phoenicia. In his neigh- 
borhood resided a young and handsome queen, of his own 
nation and family, great-granddaughter of the emperor 
Alexis, and widow of Baldwin the Third, king of Jerusalem. 
She visited and loved her kinsman. Theodora was the third 
Tictim of his amorous seduction ; and her shame was more 
public and scandalous than that of her predecessors. The 
emperor still thirsted for revenge ; and his subjects and allies 
of the Syrian frontier were repeatedly pressed to seize the 
person, and put out the eyes, of the fugitive. In Palestine 
he was no longer safe ; but the tender Theodora revealed his 
danger, and accompanied his flight. The queen of Jerusalem 
was exposed to the East, his obsequious concubine ; and two 
illegitimate children were the living monuments of her weak- 
ness. Damascus was bis first refuge ; and, in the charac- 
ters of the great Noureddin and his servant Saladin, the 
superstitious Greek might learn to revere the virtues of 
the Mussulmans. As the friend of Noureddin he visited, 
most probably, Bagdad, and the courts of Persia ; and, after 
a long circuit round the Caspian Sea and the mountains of 
Georgia, he finally setUed among the Turks of Asia Minor, 
the hereditary enemies of his country. The sultan of Colo- 
nia afforded a hospitable retreat to Andronicus, his mistress, 
and his band of ouUaws : the debt of gratitude was paid by 
frequent inroads in the Roman province of Trebizond; and 
he seldom returned without an ample harvest of spoil and of 
Christian captives. In the story of his adventures, he was 
fond of comparing himself to David, who escaped, by a long 
exile, the snares of the wicked. But the royal prophet (he 
presumed to add] was content to lurk on the borders of Judaea, 
to slay an Amalekite, and to threaten, in his miserable state, 
the life of the avaricious Nabal. The excursions of the Com- 
nenian prince had a wider range ; and he had spread over 
the Eastern world the glory of his name and religion. By a 
sentence of the Greek church, the licentious rover had been 
separated from the ^ithful ; but even this excommunica 
lion may prove, that he never abjured the profession of 
Chistianity. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and secret 
persecution of the emperor ; but he was at length insnared 
DT the captivity of his female companion. The governor of 
Trebizond succeeded in his attempt to surprise the person of 
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Theodora, the queen of Jerusalem and her two children 
were sent to Constantinople, and their loss imbittered th« 
tedious solitude of banishment The fugitive implored and 
obtained a final pardon, with leave to throw himself at the 
&et of his sovereign, who was satisfied with the submi^^ion 
of this haughty spirit Prostrate on the ground, he deplored 
with tears and groans the guilt of his past rebellion ; nor 
would he presume to arise, unless some &ithful subject would 
drag him to the foot of the throne, by an iron chain with 
which he had secretly encircled his neck. This extraordinary 
penance excited the wonder and pity of the assembly ; his 
Bins were forgiven by the church and state ; but the just sus- 
picion of Manuel fixed his residence at a distance from the 
court, at Oenoe, a town of Pontus, surrounded with rich vine- 
yards, and situate on the coast of the Euxine. The death of 
Manuel, and the disorders of the minority, soon opened the 
fisiirest field to his ambition. The emperor was a boy of 
twelve or fourteen years of age, without vigor, or wisdom, or 
experience: his mother, the empress Mary, abandoned her 
person and government to a &vorite of the Comnenian name ; 
and his sister, another Mary, whose husband, an Italian, was 
decorated with the title of Caesar, excited a conspiracy, and 
at length an insurrection, against her odious step-mother. The 
provinces were forgotten, the capital was in flames, and a 
century of peace and order was overthrown in the vice and 
weakness of a few months. A civil war was kindled in Con- 
stantinople ; the two factions fought a bloody battle in the 
square of the palace, and the rebels sustained a regular siege 
in the cathedral of St Sophia. The patriarch labored with 
feonest zeal to heal the wounds of the republic, the most 
respectable patriots called aloud for a guardian and avenger, 
and every tongue repeated the praise of the talents and e\en 
the virtues of Andronicus. In his retirement, he afiected to 
revolve the solemn duties of his oath : " If the safety oi 
honor of the Imperial family be threatened, I will reveal and 
oppose the mischief to the utmost of my power." His cor- 
respondence with the patriarch and patricians was seasoned 
with apt quotations from '.he Psalms of David and the epistles 
of St Paul ; and he patiently waited till he was called to her 
delivevance by the voice of, his country. In his march from 
Oonoo to Constantinople, his slender train insensibly swelled 
ti> a crowd and an army : his professions of religion and 
b^alty were mistaken for the language of his heart; and Um 
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•implicitj of a foreign dress, which showed to advantage 
majestic stature, displayed a lively image of his pov<»rty and 
exile. All opposition sunk before him ; he reached the straits 
of the Thracian Bosphonis ; the Byzantine navy sailed from 
the harbor to receive and transport the savior of the empire : 
the torrent was loud and irresistible, and the insects who had 
basked in the sunshine of royal favor disappeared at the blast 
of the storm. It was the first care of Andronicus to occupy 
the palace, to salute the emperor, to confine his mother, to 
punish her minister, and to restore the public order and tran 
quillity. He then visited the sepulchre of Manuel : the spec- 
tators were ordered to stand aloof, but as he bowed in the 
attitude of prayer, they heard, or thought they heard, a mur- 
mur of triumph or revenge : "I no longer fear thee, my old 
enemy, who hast driven me a vagabond to every climate of 
the earth. Thou art safely deposited under a seven-fold 
dome, from whence thou canst never arise till the signal of 
the last trumpet It is now my turn, and speedily will I tram- 
ple on thy ashes and thy posterity.'' From his subsequent 
tyranny we may impute such feelings to the man and the 
moment; but it is not extremely probable that he gave an 
articulate sound to his secret thoughts. In the first mouths 
of his administration, his designs were veiled by a fair sem- 
blance of hypocrisy, which could delude only the eyes of the 
multitude ; the coronation of Alexius was performed with due 
solemnity, and his perfidious guardian, holding in his hands 
the body and blood of Christ, most fervently declared that he 
lived, and was ready to die, for the service of his beloved 
pupil. But his numerous adherents were instructed to main- 
tain, that the sinking empire must perish in tiie hands of a 
child, that the Romans could only be saved by a veteran 
prince, bold in arms, skilful in policy, and taught to reign by 
the long experience of fortune and mankind ; and that it was 
the duty of every citizen to force the reluctant modesty of 
Andronicus to undertake the burden of the public care. The 
young emperor was himself constrained to join his voice to 
the general acclamation, and to solicit the association of a 
colleague, who instantly degraded him from the supreme 
rack, secluded his person, and verified the rash declaration 
of the patriarch, that Alexius might be considered as dead, so 
loon as he was committed to the custody of his guardian. 
Bat his death was preceded by the imprisonment and execu- 
tion of his mother. After blackening her reputation, and 
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fdkmmg agaiDfti her the pmniopB of the multitude, the tynut 
accused aod tried the emprese lor m treaBonabie oorrespood- 
eooe with the king of Hangaiy. His own sod, a youth of 
hoDor and bumaoitj, avowed his abhorreDoe of this flagitioua 
act^ and three of the judges had the merit of preferring their 
eoDscienee to their safety : but the obsequious tribunal, with- 
out requiring any reproof^ or hearing any defence, oondemned 
die widow of Manuel; and her unfertunate son subscribed 
I lie sentence of her death. Maria waa strangled, her corpsfi 
was buried iu the sea, and her memory was wounded by the 
insult most c^l^osive to female vanity, a fiilse and ugly repre- 
sentation of her beauteous fenn. The &te of her son waa 
not long deferred : h« was strangled with a bowstring ; and 
the tyrant, insensible to pity or remorse, after survejdng the 
body of the innocent youth, strudc it rudely with his foot : 
*^ Thy fether,** he cried, "" was a Jbaatw, thy mother a wkore^ 
and thyself &/00I r 

The Roman sceptre, the reward of his crimes, was held by 
Andronicus about three years and a half as the guardian 01 
sovereign of the empire. His government exhibited a singu- 
lar contrast of vice and virtue. When he listened to his 
passions, he was the scourge ; when he consulted his reason, 
the father, of his people. In the exercise of private justice, 
he was equitable and rigorous : a shameful and pernicious 
venality was abolished, and the oflBces were filled with the 
roost deserving candidates, by a prince who had sense to 
choose, and severity to punish. He prohibited the inhuman 
practice of pillaging the goods and persons of shipwrecked 
mariners ; the provinces, so long the objects of oppression 
or neglect, revived in prosperity and plenty; and millions 
applauded the distant blessings of his reign, while he was 
cursed by the witnesses of his daily cruelties. The ancient 
proverb. That bloodthirsty is the man who returns firom ban- 
ishment to power, had been applied, with too much truth, to 
Marius and Tiberius ; and was now verified for the third time 
in the life of Andronicus. His memory was stored with a 
black list of the enemies and rivals, who had traduced his 
merit, opposed his greatness, or insulted his misfortunes ; and 
th6 only comfort of his exile was the sacred hope and promise 
of revenge. The necessary extinction of the young emperor 
and his mother imposed the fatal obligation of extirpating 
(he friends, who hated, and might punish, the assassin ; ana 
the repetition of murder rendered him less willing, and lesi 
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